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y PACKER’S TAR SOAP IS SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 25 CENTS. 
Sample (4% Cake), by sending 10 cents in stamps to address below. Our Leaflet, “The Value 
PD of Systematic Shampooing,” mailed free on application to 


Tue PACKER Mra, Co. (Suite 87 G), 81 FULTON STREET, NEw YorK, 











COPYRIGHT 1901 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


HE increase of culture and intelligence brings 
a demand for more highly refined and 
better articles of home use and consumption, 

z Ivory Soap, by reason of its purity, lack 

of objectionable perfume and color, the freedom with 

which it can be used without injury, and its perfect 
fitness for the toilet and bath, makes it the favorite 
soap with people who choose carefully. 
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Keeps the Skin Soft and Smooth 


On account of its delicacy and creaminess. Price, 15 cents. 
Quality superior to that of many more expensive soaps. 
A booklet giving reproductions of prize-winning photo- 
graphs of the Jersey Cream Photographic Contest sent 
Sree upon application. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Address Dept. L GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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THE BARN-RAISING AS A SOCIAL EVENT 


By W. L. TAYLOR 


CHARACTERISTIC New England custom, surviving in country districts until the middle of the 


last century, was a “ raising.”’ 


The Fifth of a Series of Fight Paintings Depicting 


It was a couperative effort, like many another of the customs of 


“The Last Hundred Years in New England” 


the early times. 


On the day of 


a ‘‘ raising ’’—it might be a house, barn, church or schoolhouse — 


The three paintings to come, which will appear in successive numbers of the JOURNAL, 
A Busy 


will picture: LINCOLN'’S CALL TO THE FRONT. 
BOSTON STREET AT HIGH Noon, 


THE PASSING OF THE FARM. 


neighbors came from far and near. 
raised into place by many and willing hands. 


were provided in plenty by the hosts. Sometimes a “ 


The massive frame already prepared was put together and 


Crackers and cheese and various good things 
raising’’ supper was served. 


W. L. TAYLOR 









MONG the experiences which come to young 
professional men none are more 
interesting, and at the same time 
more exasperating, than those in 
which men try to ‘‘do’’ them. 
The young bank clerk is presented 
with counterfeit money ; the young 
doctor is called at night to attend 
cases where he need never expect 
to be paid ; the aye wastes his 
time over cases which are compro- 
mised at the last moment ; but the 
clergyman, most of all, is beset by 
frauds of every kind. 

The writer of these notes has 
been for two years the assistant 
minister in one of the large New York City churches. 
During that time literally hundreds of persons have found 
their way here seeking help of some kind. As one impor- 
tant part of his office, technically, is to ‘* intimate to the 
minister in charge the estate, names and dwelling-places 
of the sick, poor and impotent people of the parish,’’ these 
cases all come, either first or last, to him. With them he 
has his own troubles and his own fun; for in the scenes pre- 
sented pathos, interest and amusement are all combined. 


ax 


Stories and Tricks of Vagrants 


OF THESE people there are two classes : those who live 

within the bounds of the parish, and those who do not. 
Of the first class some are worthy, and many are helped. 
Nothing is to be said of them here. They are the kind of 
poor that ‘‘ ye have with you always.’’ Of the second 
class, some are inmates of the cheap AR Bel down 
the side streets, but more are confirmed vagrants, traveling 
from one city to another. This second class, in turn, 
embraces the so-called ‘‘ Pan-handler,’’ the man who 
stops you on the street and asks you for ten cents, and also 
those who are after bigger game : the ‘‘ man with astory.”’ 

The stories which are told vary infinitely in detail, 
but the men who tell them may all be grouped about 
three or four general types. There is the man who is on 
his way somewhere and has lost his railroad ticket. There 
is the man who has long been out of work, but has the 
offer of a job to-morrow if only he had something or 
other. There is the man who has just come out of the 
hospital and is in need of food or medicine. ‘There is 
the man who is desperate and who threatens to ‘‘ go off 
the dock” if you do not help him. Besides these there 
is the man who professes to be doing business of some 
kind, who wants to ‘‘ deliver that soap’’ ordered by some 
member of the family now absent. 

The first of these schemes is as old as it is shrewd: the 
looking up the family record of a person and claiming 
acquaintance or relationship through the medium of some 
friend. For example, a man comes to a clergyman repre- 
mo himself as a parishioner of one of his classmates. 
He is tamiliar with the church, and the town, and the peo- 

le! He may even carry the gentleman’s card or a letter 
in his handwriting. He has generally been robbed or ship- 
wrecked, and wants to borrow an overcoat, or asks for 
money to pay his way home. The labor incident to 
collecting b ow in these cases is sometimes enormous, 
while the accuracy of detail would deceive the very elect. 


ax 
Kept His Victims on a Little List 


OX morning a man came to me with a letter written on 

stamped paper and signed with the name of a clergy- 
man of my church in a town in Massachusetts. His story, 
told in great embarrassment, was that he had run away from 
home. According to the letter his aged mother was dying 
with grief, and the appeal of his rector was to the man to 
come back at once. The minister's check for eight dollars, 
drawn on a bank in this same town, was inclosed with 
which to pay carfare. He was distressed and was anxious 
to go, but the difficulty was he had been in New York only 
five days, knew no one, and could not be identified at any 
bank. Would I cash the check ? 

** Why should I?’ Well, he had been in the habit of 
going to church all his iife, had found himself now located 
within the limits of this parish, and came to me in the hope 
that I might know the man who had written the letter. I 
looked in the church register and found, truly enough, 
that such a man was in charge of such a church. But 
when I asked some questions the story rather fell apart. 
I told him to come back in a couple of hours, and mean- 
time I telegraphed inquiries to the Reverend C——. The 
answer came, ‘‘ Do not know any such man.’’ 

When the fellow returned he was arrested, and in his 
pocket a neatly-kept memorandum book was found con- 
taining the name of nearly every clergyman in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Philadelphia. This 
had been his route. On each page of the book there were 
four columns, headed ‘‘ Name, Date, Amount and 
Remarks,”’ and in these were such entries as, ‘‘ Reverend 
R——, $4.00. Got after an hour’s work.’’ ‘‘ Reverend 
S——, Nogood. Can’t work.’’ ‘‘ Reverend T——, $6.00. 
An easy mark.’’ The dates ran back through three years. 
When he had completed his tour he would probably either 
have sold his book to some one else to use, or he would 
have a Ay his appearance, invented a new story, and 
approached a second time the people who were worth it. 

A man came to me the other day who said that he was 
out of work, out of money, was cold and hungry and dis- 
tressed, and all this in spite of the fact that he had a lucra- 
tive position awaiting him in the town of X——. If only 
he could borrow fifty cents to pay his carfare. I turned 
mentally to that page of my catechism which applied to his 
case and began: ‘‘ How long have you been out of 
work?” ‘* Six months.’’ ‘‘ How long have you been 
out of money?’’ ‘‘ Two days.’’ ‘‘ When did you learn 
of this job?”’ ‘‘Night before last, an hour after spending 
the last cent.’ ‘‘ How long will they hold it for you?”’ 
** Only till to-morrow.’’ Then he became excited and grew 
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vehement in his statements. He ‘‘ had eaten nothing for 
two days; had walked the streets all night looking tor 
some one to lend him fifty cents.’ He assured me that he 
was ‘‘ desperate and did not know how soon he would ——”’ 

‘* But,”’ I interrupted, ‘* how far is it to this town of 
X ?’’ ** Fifteen miles.’’ ‘‘And has it not occurred 
to you,”’ [ said, ‘‘ that if, instead of walking for forty-eight 
hours in a circle, you had walked three hours in a straight 
line you would have been there ?’’ He immediately turned 
and left me, the maddest man I ever saw. 

In another case exactly similar to this one the tables 
were slightly turned, and the joke fell elsewhere. A man 
came to see me with this identical story, except that the 
amount he wanted was a dollar and eighty cents. After 
questioning him I decided that the story was true and gave 
him the money. But after he was gone I reflected that 
‘* again I have been a fool, and have been deceived. For 
my own satisfaction I am going to make a test of this one 
case. I will follow him and see just where he does go.’’ 

I gave him time to get out of the house; then took my 
hat and followed. Coming out on the street I looked both 
ways for my man and just caught a glimpse of him as he 
turned the corner. I followed at a distance, and the man, 
instead of turning toward the depot, as his story would 
have led him, went the other way. 

He walked on leisurely, and | followed him for half an 
hour. We got away into a distant part of the city —a very 
fine residence district— when the man stopped suddenly 
before a brownstone house, walked up the steps and took 
out a latch-key. I hurried up and before he got in the 
house laid my hand on his shoulder saying : ‘* Well, my 
friend, I will take back that dollar and eighty cents I gave 
you.’’ He turned around, and when we faced each other 
] saw that I had followed the wrong man. _ I had collared 
a bank president on his own door-step. 


a 
A Deaf and Dumb Beggar Trapped 


ATE one evening a young man found his way up to my 
study and came in. When I asked him to be seated he 
remained standing just inside the door staring at me. I 
asked him his errand, but he still looked stolid and said 
nothing. I pointed to a chair at the opposite side of a 
table from myself, and he sat down. He then took from 
his pocket a piece of paper on which there was written in 
ad pencil the statement, ‘‘ I am deaf and dumb; I have 
been sick ; I have been out of work,’’ etc., ending, with a 
request for a coat and a pair of shoes. 

I looked at him again, and, to say the least, did not feel 
my sympathy go out to him. He had an ugly countenance 
and a vicious look. I remembered stories | had read of 
persons who pretended to be deaf and dumb, and recalled 
some of the methods used to catch them up, such as 
speaking their sweetheart’s name, or crying ‘‘ Fire!’’ to 
make them start. I decided that any of these would be 
ridiculous if they failed, and undignified even if they suc- 
ceeded. Still, I felt sure he was a fraud and longed for the 
amusement of detecting him. 

I took up his paper and on the blank part of it wrote, 
‘* Are you totally deaf and dumb?’’ He read it and 
nodded his head. ‘‘ Have you always been so?’’ I wrote. 
Again he made the affirmative sign. ‘‘ Can’t you hear a 
word ?’’ I wrote. He shook his head violently. 

I looked him over and said in my ordinary voice : ‘* Well, 
that’s pretty hard! Poor fellow! Wants a pair of shoes, 
does he? Guess I have a pair that will fit him.’’ Then, in 
a muttered tone, and with my fingers over my mouth, so 
that he could not possibly have read the motion of my lips, 
I said, ‘‘ What size do you wear?’’ He started up sud- 
denly, reached for the paper and wrote, ‘‘ Number seven.”’ 


an 
Threat of Suicide Usually Effective 


COMMON method of trying to arouse interest when 
other methods fail is to speak of suicide. I suppose 
that twenty people threatened it in my presence last summer. 
At least they hinted at it, for, while the threat was some- 
times bold and defiant, it was more often intentionally 
vague and half expressed. These statements are almost 
never to be taken seriously. The man who talks about 
committing suicide never does it, and, conversely, the man 
who really means to do it never talks about it. 

There was one case, however, that came near developing 
a tragic aspect. A man came to my room one evening 
after dark, who had been to see me once before. He said 
he had come to bid me good-by as he was going away. 
When I asked him why he had come to me he said it was 
because I had been kind to him and no one else ever had 
been. This was gratifying. When I asked him where he 
was going he began to sob and to talk about how hard he 
had tried to do right, how he had hunted for work and 
couldn’t find it, how he had slept in the streets, how he 
had had nothing to eat for days because he would not beg 
and would not steal, etc. 

In his distress he began to walk up and down the room. 
I thought I noticed him fingering something in a deep coat 
pocket, and, as he turned at my elbow, I turned, faced him 
sharply, and told him to give it to me. He was greatly 
surprised on being detected and refused to give it up. 1 
laid hold of him, and, when he resisted, threw him on the 
floor and wrenched from his hand a package of poison. 

He was greatly distressed. I consoled him and went 
with him to the street. I took him to a hotel, and, when I 
had paid for his supper and a bed, made him promise to 
come and see me next morning about getting work. 

The next morning came but he did not, and [ grew 
uneasy. The following week there was a meeting of the 
Clerical Club at which the men were telling their experi- 
ences along this line. One of them told of an adventure 
with a man the day before which so nearly duplicated mine 








that I said nothing, but on returning home I opened my 
‘* poison"? package. It was filled with granulated sugar. 
Thus these cases range through all the scale of serious- 
ness, from the creature who is desperate to the happy-go- 
lucky mortal who takes nothing seriously, least of all 
himself. One of this latter species tumbled in on me one 
night, and, in the broken parlance of two drinks too much 
asked for five cents. When I observed that there might 
be some doubt as to his method of spending it he assured 
me that he did not want to drink it, but simply must have 
the money for carfare to get home. 

‘* Where do you live?’”’ 

‘* Sixty-seventh Street! Can’t you give me even five 
cents ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I can!’’ I said. ‘* But I have often walked that 
far myself to save a nickel. Why can’t you do it?”’ 

He leered at me and said: ‘‘ You shee, Dominie, that’s 
jist the point. You’re shober and I’m drunk. If | try to 
walk uptown I'll sthagger and git arreshted.”’ 


an 
A Bunco Game Pure and Simple 


Ar so they go. One man comes to tell you that his 
wife has long been sick and that the doctor now 
refuses to come any longer unless something is paid on his 
bill. But when you ask for the doctor’s name and address 
it is not forthcoming. Another man has long been unfor- 
tunate but now his troubles are over. He has been engaged 
by Blank and Company to go to work next week at a good 
salary, if only he can borrow enough money this week to buy 
a new suitofclothes. But when you suggest that you have 
a telephone and will call up Blank and Company to verify 
the statement he makes his escape. Once in a while he 
hints at some sad romance. ‘‘ If you knew who I was you 
would be astonished ” Then, with a manifest attempt 
at self-control, he brings from his pocket a wedding ring. 
He ‘‘would rather sell it to you than pawn it—— It is 
worth a hundred dollars Can you give me five for 
it?’’ Or he is more cheerful and tells you who he is. 
Incidentally, he mentions as a relative some friend of yours. 

This is the bunco game pure and simple. He has 
learned your name and your friend’s name_ beforehand. 
But sometimes he makes a mistake. He greeted the 
Bishop of on the street one day with ‘' Ah! The 
Reverend Doctor So-and-So, | believe!’’ The Bishop, 
who is noted for his gruffness, glowered at him with 
‘*Ugh! If you believe that you would believe anything !"’ 

About once a week there comes a man who would take 
your order for ten dollars for a set of books you know tuo 
be worth a hundred — you paying him five dollars on the 
order. Now and then the woman calls who would take 
your jewelry and clean it for almost nothing. When you 











are out a man asks the sexton for your clock, or gun, or ~ 


bicycle, to repair it, or the tailor (?) comes for ‘*‘ that 
dress-suit Doctor So-and-So wants pressed.’’ He got one 
from the wife of a neighbor of mine one day last summer. 
He called an hour after her husband had gone to business. 
The suit was a good one and cost eighty dollars. Perhaps 
that is the reason it takes so long to press it. At any rate, 
it has not been returned yet. 

Evidently, then, the majority of the ‘‘ men with a story ’”’ 
are frauds. The expression is often heard, however: ‘‘Oh, 
well, help them anyway! It is better to help many frauds 
than to let one genuine case suffer.’’ That argument is 
all right provided there are any genuine cases. Otherwise 
it is like the explanation of the grocer as to how he made 
profit selling sugar which cost him ten cents a pound at nine 
and a half. Said he: ‘* It is all in the amount I sell.”’ 


a 
The World is Full of Gullible People 


RE there any genuine cases? There is on record a 
statement of the late Dr. John Hall that in all the 
years of his experience in New York City he had never found 
one. Certainly of the two hundred strangers who have 
come to me » the past year not one was worthy ot 
any help of the particular kind for which they asked. 

Oh, yes! There was just one—a poor, lone, helpless 
young Englishman. He came to me one dark, dismal 
night, weary, wet and disheveled. He reminded me ot 
nothing in the world so much as of one of the pictures 
of Smike in my old illustrated edition of ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.”” I gave him some money. Six weeks later he 
came back and I[ helped him again. I was really gratified 
to find so worthy a subject. 

Soon after he came to me for the third time, but | 
referred him to the Bureau of Charities, and at the same 
time wrote to them for information. This morning there 
lies on my desk their** Report in the Case of George 
Thompson.’’ It covers three closely typewritten pages 
He is known both here and in London. His record runs 
back over five years. During that time he has been 
referred to them under six different names, and by twenty 
different clergymen, He has defrayed the expenses of five 
passages across the ocean, has had money given him tor 
seven tickets between New York and Philadelphia, has 
stopped for longer or shorter time at six different 
‘* homes,”’ has been tended, lodged, fed and clothed, and, 
incidentally, it comes to light that he is the man who is 
wanted by the police for the theft of some half-dozen serv- 
ices of silverware. To-day he is in the station-house. 
That was my one genuine case ! 

But what makes them do it? In most cases the expend- 
iture of time and trouble must be out of all proportion tv 
the returns. Why do men invent such stories? They 
must employ more brains, expend more energy and waste 
more time than would insure success in some legitimate 
business. If this were a treatise, instead of a narrative, « 
study of mental pathology might be made, but it is not. 
Besides, there is a more simple answer. I got it from on 
of these men himself. I said to him: ‘‘ I do not believe « 
word of what you say. Now, either you are foolish to 
waste your time in this way or else there must be a lot 0! 
very gullible people in the world.’’ He looked at me in « 
comical fashion and said : ‘* Well, partner, there are ! 
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“THE PRINCESS ALINE” PLAY 


A Two-Act Comedy from Richard Harding Davis’s Story, “The Princess Aline”—Adapted with the Author’s Approval 
By S. DECATUR SMITH, Jr. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON, BY COURTESY OF HARPER & BROTHERS 
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production limited to one performance only. The request is simply made that there shall be 


PEOPLE OF THE PLAY 


MORTON CARLTON, an American artist 

THE DUKE OF HOHENWALD 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE, English attaché to the Duke 
NOLAN, Carlton's servant 

PRINCESS ALINE, sister to the Duke 

EpitH Morris, an American girl 

Mrs. DOwNS, her aunt 

SIMPSON, the Princess’s maid 

Officers, soldiers, ladies and gentlemen of the court 


8% 


The First Act 


[| Reception-room in the Hotel Grande 
Bretagne, Constantinople. Rugs, 
divans and Turkish hangings about 
room. Doors C, Rand L. 

[Enler Novtan R and Simpson Z, 
meeting. 

NOLAN: Good-morning, Miss Simpson ! 
It’s down early you are to-day ! 

Simpson: Yes, Mr. Nolan; the poor, 
dear Princess had a restless night, and 
she has ordered the carriages for an 
early drive. 

NoLANn: That’s funny! My _ master, 
Mr. Carlton, was restless, too. He threw 
things at me when I went into his room, 
and told me to come down and order his 
breakfast for him immediate. Only some 
toast and a cup of tea. Ah, there’s some- 
thing wrong with him, sure. What did 
the Princess take for her breakfast ? 

SIMPSON: Only a cup of chocolate, 
and very little of that. She hardly cats 
enough to keep a bird alive. 

NOLAN: Mr. Carlton’s the same way. 
But it’s only come on him lately, for he’s 
always been a grand eater. Ever since 
we met up with your party there’s been 
a change come over him. On the ship 
he was eating fine. In London he began 
to fall off. In Paris he only picked at his 
food. In Vienna he forgot his luncheon 
one day, and here he eats nothing at all. 
_ SIMPSON: Poor gentleman! (Simper- 
ig.) You know what they say loss of 
appetite means, Mr. Nolan? 

NoLan: I do, infaith. I’m eating little 
myself, and that’s only since we met up 
with your party, too. “(Sighs.) Ah, it’s unlucky for us that 
we've been in the same places, and even in the same hotels, 
with you ever since we’ ve been on this side of the water. 

Simpson: Well, I’m sure we haven’t objected, Mr. Nolan. 
It's a pleasure to see a friendly face and hear an English 
tongue in these outlandish countries. 


or 


NOLAN (aside): She thinks I’m making love to her. All 
the better! (A/oud.) You're right, Miss Simpson! These 
here Turkeys is no fit company for a young lady like you. 
But I must be looking after Mr. Carlton’s breakfast. Where 
Was It you said the Princess was going to drive to? 

SIMPSON : To the Gold Horn, she said; and oh! I must 
order the carriages directly. The Princess will be coming 
downstairs in ten minutes. Good-morning, Mr. Nolan! 
[Aaxtt SIMPSON C. 

NOLAN : Good! A little blarney goes a long ways with 
these English women. They’re always wanting to be made 
love to, and if you humor ’em you can find out every blessed 
thing they know. It’s lucky for Mr. Carlton that he’s got me 
to ask questions for him. He’d never find out nothing himself. 
| Enter CARLTON R. 

 naptha : Well, Nolan, did you order my breakfast ? 
ie ange 4 Yes, sir. (CARLTON turns to go out.) Excuse me, 

, but I’ve just seen the Princess’s maid, and she says her 
mistress is going for a drive to the Gold Horn immediate, sir. 
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“VERY WELL, MY DARLING; TO THE 
END OF THE WORLD WITH You!” 
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CARLTON (Comes down): Really? 
(Excited.) That's good news! Go to 
the office at once and order a double 
carriage to be ready in five minutes. 
(NOLAN /urns fo go.) And, Nolan, get 
word to Miss Morris and her aunt that 
I would be glad if they would join me 
in a drive to the Golden Horn. 

NoLan: Very good, sir; but your 
breakfast, sir! 

CARLTON: Never mind my breakfast ! 
I don’t want any. Doas I teli you! 

NoLan: Very good, sir! (Aside) 
He’s starving ‘abnall to death, poor 
fellow! I did that same once over 
Kitty O'Neill. [#ai# Cc. 

or 


CarkLton: Another chance of seeing 
her, perhaps of meeting her! But I’ve 
almost given up hopes of that! I've 
been so near it so many times. I even 
picked up her handkerchief once in 
Paris. It does seem absurd. To fall in 
love with a picture in an_ illustrated 
yaper, and to chase the original of it 
valf around the globe. I think I would 
have given up if | hadn’t met Miss Morris 
on the steamer and told her the whole 
story. And she’s been so jolly and 

encouraging about it, too; she has 
sympathized with me so thoroughly. 
Well, she’s engaged to be married and 
knows how it is herself. She certainly 
is a most charming girl, and the man 
who marries her will be a mighty 
lucky fellow. (/:nter Epitu L.) Good- 
morning, Miss Morris! You got my 
message ? 

EpitH: Yes, and it was such a per- 
emptory one that I scrambled into my 
things as quickly as I could and came 
right down. I’m sure I look as if I'd 
slept with my clothes on. Is my hat 
on straight, and do I look all right? 

CARLTON: You look charming, as 
always. But my message was not per- 
emptory. I only asked if you would 
go tor a drive. 

EpitH: Well, the maid came in 
breathless, and said we must come 

immediately ; the carriage was waiting, and—— 

CARLTON: It’s that man Nolan. I’m getting positively 
afraid of him. If I don’t stop him he'll carry off the Princess 
Aline by force and send me word where he has hidden her. 

Epvitu: Ah! the Princess! I knew she was init! What 
is the latest development? What is the plan of campaign? 
Sit down and tell me about it! Auntie won't be down 
for a few minutes yet. [ 7hey sit C. 

ox 

CarRLTon: The very latest is that the Princess is going 
to drive to the Golden Horn, and 

Epiru : And you are going to follow her, naturally! Well? 

CARLTON : Well, what? 

Epitu : Well, what are you going to do when you get there? 

CARLTON: Do? Well—I don’t exactly know. Something 
may turn up, and I’ll be on hand if it does. 

Epvitn: Yes, just what you've been doing ever since you 
left London. You have always been on hand, but you 
haven't really done a single thing. 

CARLTON: Good gracious ! what more could I have done ! 
I can’t walk up to her, fall on my knees and propose without 
having been even introduced. I think she has noticed me, 
but I can’t presume on that. 

EpitH (laughing): Noticed you! How could she help 
it? You are always under her feet! You are at the door 
whenever she goes out or comes in! When we are visiting 
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mosques and palaces, instead of looking at the tombs 
and things you are gazing at her with a wistful, far-away 
look as if you saw a vision. The first time you did it I 
saw her feel to see if her hair was all right. You quite 
embarrassed her. 

Carton : I didn’t —I don't—I wouldn't be so rude ! 
Oh, I see! I'll have to get another confidante! You're 
very unsympathetic and unkind. [Rises and walks about 
the room. 

Epitu: Well, | didn’t offer myself for the position, but 
I’m doing my best. Can't you see, Mr. Carlton, that I’m 
trying to help you? and it’s rather a thankless task. 

CARLTON: Forgive me, Miss Morris! I’m a brute! 
You’ve been perfect to me ever since | told you about it. 
But it seems so hopeless. I don’t get ahead. Do be nice 
to me again and advise me what to do. 


ox 


Epitu: Oh, if I were only a man! I wouldn't stand 
around waiting for some accident to throw the girl I loved 
into my arms. Why don’t you originate something ? 
Accidents can be arranged ! 

CARLTON : I’ve thought of a lot of things. I thought 
of having Nolan give an alarm of fire some night, and then 
I'd rush in and rescue her before they find out there is no 
fire. Or he might frighten the horses and give me a 
chance to stop them. Or we might wait till we get to 
Greece and have her carried off by brigands who would 
only give her up to me. 

fore : You ought to know that there are no more 
brigands in Greece ; and why do you suppose they would 
only give her up to you? 

alaon : Because they would be imitation brigands, 
and would be paid to give her up to nobody else. 

Epitu : Oh, you p/an very well, but you don’t do any- 
thing. Why don’t you make yourself known to the Duke, 
her Brother. and get permission to paint her portrait? 

CARLTON : Good idea! Miss Morris, you're a genius ! 
(Pause.) The only thing is that I don’t like to confuse 
my social and professional sides. As a matter of fact, 
though, I have done a little of that already. I sent her 
studies of two pictures I made last winter in Berlin. I 
sent them through my London agent so that she might 
think they came from some of her English friends. It 
was a sort of letter of introduction written by myself. Do 
you think I might follow it up? 

Evita: Follow it up? Of course! Seize any and 
every opportunity that offers ! 

CARLTON: I will! I’m going to act now! I’ve talked 
about it enough! You've been a regular — well, a regular 
brick to me, Miss Morris. I don’t know what I should 
have done if I hadn’t had you to talk to about it. I can’t 
tell you how I appreciate it. [Zeans across lable and 
looks at her earnestly. 

Epitu (a Uittle embarrassed): Oh, not at all, Mr. 
Carlton! You’'ve—you’ve nothing to thank me for. Did 
you ever know a girl who wasn’t interested in a love 
story? 

[Enter NoLAN. He stands at door C. 


ox 


CARLTON: Well, Nolan, what is it ? 

No.an: The Princess and her party is coming down in 
the elevator, sir. Their carriage is at the door, and yours 
is waiting just around the corner, sir. I’ve told the driver 
to follow them to the Gold Horn, and what to do when 
they get there, sir. 

CARLTON: What to do! Why, what do you mean? 

NOLAN: Well, sir, I hear tell there’s a bad bit of road 
just before you get there, sir; and if one of your horses 
was to go lame, sir, you might have trouble getting home 
if somebody didn’t offer you a lift, sir. 

CARLTON: Why, you—you blundering idiot, Nolan! 
What do you mean by giving such orders on your own 
responsibility? Ha! ha! ha! I'd discharge you if we 
were not so far from home, and if—and if I could get 
along without you. 

NoLan: Yes, sir! Thank you, sir! The Princess and 
her poy is just come down, sir. They'll be passing 
through here, sir. 

Epitu: Goodness! Your Princess mustn't see me 
talking to you, Mr. Carlton. I'll run upstairs and tell 
Auntie to hurry. [Z-ri/ L. 

CaRLTon: You may go, Nolan. I don’t approve of 
_ having given these orders at all, but if one of the 
1orses should go lame 

NoLan: I understand, sir. Wouldn’t be surprised if 
one did. [Zit C. 

CARLTON: Clever idea of Nolan’s! But I wish Miss 
Morris hadn’t known that it was his, not mine. I wonder 
if the Princess will notice me as she passes through. 
[Enter Princess, followed by Duke and Captain 

MONTAGUE. Simpson wilh wraps, etc., follows and 

exit C. Princess stops and speaks to DuKk, pointing 

fo CARLTON, then exit, glancing at CARLTON as she 
passes. 

CARLTON : She looked at me. Oh, if I had only dared 
to speak. 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE (coming forward): Pardon me, 
but is not this Mr. Morton Carlton, the artist ? 

CARLTON: That is my name, sir. 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: My name is Montague — Captain 
Montague. I’m attached to the suite of the Duke of 
Hohenwald. His Highness would like tomeet you. May 
I present you to him ? 

CARLTON : Of course, with the greatest pleasure ! 

DvuKE (coming forward): Delighted to meet you, Mr. 
Carlton. I know you well by reputation, and it is need- 
less to say how much I admire your work. 

CARLTON: You are very kind, Your Highness. 


ax 


Duke: My sister, the Princess Aline, pointed you out 
y pe I understand that there was a portrait of you in the 
Salon. 

CARLTON (aside): She has noticed me and knows who 
Iam! Thank goodness! (A/oud.) Ah—yes, I believe 
there was. : 

DvuKE: I have a special interest in meeting you, Mr. 
Carlton. Possibly you can help me to find out something 
that I am anxious to know. I have recently come into 
possession of two of your pictures. They are studies, 
rather, but to me they are even more desirable than the 
finished work. They did not come to me exactly, but 
were sent to my sister, the Princess Aline. 

CARLTON: Ah! and did she like them? 

DvuKE: Very much! She is one of your warmest 
admirers. But the mystery is where they came from. 
The dealer in London refused to say who sent them, and 
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I have no other means of finding out. Of course it is 
embarrassing to receive so valuable a present from an 
anonymous friend, especially so for my sister, and | 
thought that besides having the pleasure of meeting you | 
might learn something which would erable me to discover 
who our friend was. 

CARLTON : It does sound mysterious, but I fear I cannot 
help you. What work I did in Germany was sold before 
I left Berlin, and may have changed hands several times. 
The pictures you speak of are only studies and might 
easily pass from hand to hand. But personally I am not 
able to give you any information which would assist you 
in tracing them. 

Duke: Well, I don’t feel that I have any right to accept 
them under the circumstances. I shall keep them for a 
while, and if I can learn nothing more | will return them 
to the dealer from whom they came. I am obliged to you 
for your courtesy. 

CARLTON: Notatall, sir! I regret that I cannot assist 
you! 

Duke: Thank you! By-the-way, Mr. Carlton, it would 
give me great pleasure if you would dine with us this 
evening, quite informally. We have no engagement for 
to-night, Montague, have we? 

Captain MONTAGUE: I think not, Your Highness ! 

Duke: Very well, then! If you are disengaged, Mr. 
Carlton, my sisters would be pleased to meet you. They 
are much interested in art, Aline particularly. 

CARLTON (restraining his eagerness): 1 will be 
delighted, sir! I don’t think I have any other engage- 
ment. 

Duke: That is good! Then we will expect you! 
Good-morning, Mr. Carlton ! 

CARLTON: Good-morning, sir! [Duke avd Captain 
MONTAGUE bow and exeunt C. CARLTON Stands dazed. 


ox 
[ uter Miss Morris ZL. 

Epitu: Well, what has happened? You look like a 
man in a dream. 

CARLTON (rushes to her and shakes her hand): \t's 
come! it’s come! I am to dine with them to-night! The 
Duke said his sisters would be there! The Princess knew 
me, pointed me out to him! She’s particularly interested 
in art, and is one of my warmest admirers! Oh, it’s too 
good to be true! Congratulate me ! 

Epitu: [ do congratulate you, but I think you are 
luckier than you deserve to be. And you must moderate 
your transports. You will give yourself away completely 
if you go rushing around like this when you really do 
meet her. 

CARLTON : Oh, I'll be all right to-night! Don’t worry ! 
But [’m sure there is going to be some hitch! They’ll 
put me between the wrong sisters—there are three of 
them, you know—or next to the Duke, or something of 
that sort. 

Epitu : How are you going to begin when you do meet 
her? Will you tell her that you have followed her all the 
way from New York? That you are young Lochinvar 
who came out of the West? 

CARLTON: I don’t know just how I shall begin, but I 
know the curtain rises promptly at eight o'clock, about 
the time the soup comes on. I don’t see how she can 
help being impressed a little bit, do you? It isn’t every 
day that a man hurries around the world just on account 
of a girl’s picture, is it ? 

EpvitH: Well, we'll talk about it in the carriage. You 
have a chance to meet her this morning, thanks to Nolan. 
I’m glad he hasn’t taken a fancy to me. I don’t think 
I could resist such impetuosity. 

[Futer NOLAN C with note, which he hands to CARLTON, 

NoL_AN: The English Captain with the Duke’s party 
gave me this for you, sir. 

CARLTON : Captain Montague? When? 

NOLAN: Just now, sir! The party was just getting into 
their carriage when a ‘Turkey officer rode up and give 
some message to the Duke. Him and the ladies put their 
heads together, and the Captain wrote this letter and told 
me to give it to you, sir. 

CARLTON: Bad news! I’m sure of it! I feel it in my 
bones ! : 

EpitH: Open it and see what's inside! It won't im- 
prove by keeping ! 

CARLTON (opens note and reads it): 1 knew it! Just 
my luck! Nolan, make sure that 60/4 horses go lame 
to-day. It’s the only chance. 

No.Lan: I'll attend to it, sir!) [/207/C 

EpituH: What is it? Tell me quickly! I am just as 
much interested as you are. 

CARLTON (reads): 

“His Highness, the Duke of Hohenwald, desires me to 
inform you that he and his party are bidden to a State ban- 
quet by the Sultan to-night. He is therefore obliged to recall 
his invitation for you to dine with him. He asks me to 
express his regret, and hopes the pleasure is merely deferred, 
etc., etc.” 

Epitu : Oh, that 7s hard luck ! 

CARLTON: It’s allup! I'll never meet her! [.Sinds in 
chair C. 

CURTAIN 


Pad 
The Second Act 


[Drawing-room adjoining ballroom in the King’s palace 
at Athens. Doors R, Land C. Dance music is heard 
at intervals throughout the act. Many persons are 
passing in and out, some with wraps or overcoats on, 
some in uniform, others in national Greek costume. 

[Duke and Captain MontaGue, with two ladies wear- 
ing cloaks, etc., pass through, followed by Simpson. 
Mrs. Downs enters C, followed by NOLAN with lace 
scarf in his hand. 

NoLAN: Beg pardon, ma’am, but you dropped this 
getting into the carriage. Mr. Carlton sent me with it. 
[ Gives scary. 

Mrs. Downs: 
coming ? 

NOLAN: Yes, ma’am! She stopped to speak to some 
gentlemen in the vestibule. 

Mrs. Downs: Very well! Tell her to join me in the 
dressing-room. [vit R. 

NOLAN: There was only two ladies with the Duke. | 
wonder which one of ’em’s missing. It would be just the 
master’s luck if it was his Princess. There’s a hoodoo on 
him sure. He’s never got to speak to her yet in spite of all 
I could do to help him. 

[ Enter CARLTON C with hat and overcoat on. 

CARLTON: Ah, Nolan! Has Miss Morris arrived ? 


Oh, thank you, Nolan! Is my _ niece 


NoLan : She’s in the vestibule talking to some gentle- 
men, sir. The Duke’s party has come, sir, and there’s 
only two ladies with him. I don’t know which one is 
missing, sir. 

CARLTON: I can tell you! It is the Princess Aline, of 
course ! 

NoLAN: I really don’t know, sir! 

CARLTON: I do! I don’t expect anything else! By- 
the-way, I left my cigarette-case on the table in my room. 
Get it and bring itto me. [vit Z. 


ox 


{ Two or three ladies come from R and are joined by men 
coming from L. They go out C. 

NoLan: What do you think of that, now? It’s Miss 
Morris, Miss Morris all the time, and he don’t seem to care 
if the Princess comes or not! And his appetite’s getting 
better, too! Well, it wouldn’t be so bad if he would 
change off to Miss Morris. She's a fine young lady, and it 
would deliver me from that Simpson woman. She’s 
making terrible strong love to me. 

[ unter SIMPSON PR. 

Simpson : Oh, Mr. Nolan! 

No.Lan: Ah, excuse me, Miss Simpson; I’m just going 
after something for Mr. Carlton ! 

Simpson : But I want to tell yousomething! Can't you 
wait just a moment? It’s about the picture ! 

NoLaNn: The picture! What picture ? 

Simpson : Don’t you remember? The picture of the 
Princess that Mr. Carlton drew on the boat. He drew it 
in the front of a book, and wrote underneath, ‘‘ This is 
her. Do you wonder I have came four thousand miles to 
see her?’’ He tore it out of the book and gave it to Miss 
Morris. 

NoLan: Oh, that! That was only a skitch; we don’t 
call that a picture ! 

Simpson: Well, Miss Morris dropped it, and it blew 
over toward the Princess and she picked it up. 

NoLaNn: Yes, I seen her do it ! 

Simpson: Well, what do you think she’s been doing 
with it since? She’s carried it around with her every- 
where. This morning she had it on her dressing-table in 
front of her, and she’s got it folded up and hid in her dress 
this very minute. 

NoL_aANn: You don’t say! That 7s news! I must goand 
tell Mr. Carlton directly. [Fit LZ. 

Simpson (indignant): Well, there’s manners for you! 
Going off without even a thank you for the trouble I've 
took! Humph! I’ll show him he’s not the only man in 
the world! Just wait till the next time he comes to me for 
news, that’s all! [/-vi¢ RX. 

[/:nter Miss Morris C with wraps on, followed by 
CAPTAIN MONTAGUE and two or three other men, all 
talking. 

Epitu (laughingly): Now there’s no use quarreling 
about it. I'll dance with all of you, but you must settle it 
among yourselves who shall come first. 

CapraAINn MONTAGUE: But not one of us is willing to 
yield. I may say for myself that I asked you first. 

[ Luter Mrs. Downs R. 

Mrs. Downs: Ah, Edith, are you there? I thought you 
were never coming. 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: It is entirely our fault, Mrs. 
Downs! We were disputing among ourselves for the 
privilege of the first dance. 

Mrs. Downs: Well, I’m sure there are enough to go 
round. I never saw such a long program in my life. We 
certainly won't go home till morning if Edith intends to 
dance them all. 

EpitH: | do, every one of them; so it behooves me 
to get ready at once. Please don’t come to blows about 
me, gentlemen ! 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: This is the country for wars 
about women, you know, Miss Morris! You remember 
Helen of Troy? 

Epiru: Yes, perfectly! And I can only await the result 

as she did. Aurevoir! [Avi X. 


on 


CapTAIN MONTAGUE: You have been in Athens before, 
Mrs. Downs, have you not? 

Mrs. Downs: Oh, yes, and I am devoted to it! There 
are so few tourists here that you can wander about and 
discover things for yourself. They don’t label everything, 
and put fences around the monuments. But the Duke 
and his party are here for the first time, are they not? 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: Yes, and they are quite as enthu- 
siastic as you! The Princess Aline has gone over every 
square inch of the Acropolis already, I am sure. 

Mrs. Downs: | understand that she is much interested 
in art? 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: Yes, she sketches quite cleverly. 
And your niece, Miss Morris, has she artistic tastes also ? 

Mrs. Downs: Not particularly ; but Mr. Carlton, who 
has been traveling with us, has been good enough to point 
out what is best worth seeing, and she has observed many 
things she never noticed before. 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE (aside): Less interested in art than 
in the artist, evidently. (A/oud.) One can learn much 
from an intelligent and sympathetic guide. [ 7urns fo the 
other men. 

Mrs. Downs (¢o herse/f): 1 wonder if he meant any- 
thing by that. Mr. Carlton has not seemed so anxious 
about the Princess for the last day or two, and he and 
Edith have been together continually. 

[ uter CARLTON L. 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: Ah! how are you, Mr. Carlton? 

CARLTON : Good-evening, Mrs. Downs! How do you 
do,Captain? Gentlemen! (Bows to other men.) Captain, 
I have a crow to pick with you! 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: With me? I’m sorry for that! 
What is it? 

CARLTON: For making me make a fool of myself. 
Think of it, Mrs. Downs! Miss Morris asked me to go 
down into the pit of one of those old Greek theatres to let 
her hear how the actors’ voices sounded; the Duke and 
his party came along, and this man shouted, ‘‘ Speech !”’ 
‘* Louder!’ ‘* Hats off!’’ and ‘‘ Down in front !’’ till | 
felt like a perfect idiot. The whole party shrieked with 
laughter, and when I scrambled up again they were gone. 
[ Laughter. 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: I couldn't resist the temptation, 
my dear fellow, but I ask your pardon now. 

CARLTON: Well, just wait till I catch you in the same 
scrape. I never met the Duke’s sisters either. 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: There seems to be a fatality 
about that. You have missed several chances, haven’t you ? 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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Some Artistic Little 


Homes 
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By JOY WHEELER DOW 


HOULD these designs of houses be generally admired it will not 
be simply because they are pretty, but, to state a general reason 

for their popularity, because they express, | may say, three steadfast 
ideas which are extremely dear to any one whose heart is in the 
right place—namely, those of home, peace and romance. All the 
dwellings illustrated are in Essex County, New Jersey. They 

are variously constructed of stone, of brick, of stucco and of 








wood ; and to make the world look brighter and happier through their 
doors and windows was the main object of the architect. The 
least, perhaps, of their characteristic value is the historical atmos- 
phere that the camera has fairly reproduced in their pictures, 
and much of this atmosphere is due to the fact that they have 
not been subjected to the baneful influence of that hideous 
modern contrivance known as the American veranda. 
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A REAR VIEW OF PRINCESSGATE (Vauxhall) 


REAR OF HOUSE OF BURGOMASTER (Jefferson Village) 


GATE AND STEPS LEADING TO A TERRACE (Wyoming) 


ENTRANCE TO AN ARTISTIC COTTAGE (Vauxhall) 


ENTRANCE —ANNAPOLITAN COLONIAL (Wyoming) 


ENTRANCE TO AN ELIZABETHAN HOuSE, (Wyoming 
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TERRACE OF A COUNTRY HOUSE (Wyoming) 


VISTA THROUGH TERRACE OF PRINCESSGATE (Vauxhall) 
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SIS footsteps on the iron treads of the stairs 
struck out ringing notes that echoed 
through the empty corridors, as Norris 
climbed morosely up and up. It was 
Sunday night, and the huge building was 
deserted and sepulchrally cold. On each 
landing a single electric fixture was burn- 
ing, making only enough light to shed a 
dimness upon the bare walls and strike a 
thread of pale color along the hand-rail 
of the staircase. 

Norris stopped at the twelfth floor, 
yanting with the long pull, took a key 
— his pocket, unlocked the door of his 
office and entered the gloom. Then he 
turned on the green-shaded light above his own desk, drew 
off his overcoat and sat down wearily. 

He had not expected to spend his Sunday evening in 
this way, and the thought of Marion’s supper would not 
leave him. He knew well enough how + all it would 
be there just now, for it was nearly eight and the company 
had probably gathered. He reached for a certain pigeon- 
hole, drew out a photograph and examined the portrait, 
then put it back thoughtfully. By nine they would be sit- 
ting down to supper, leaving a chair for him, perhaps, in 
case he should change his mind. There was still time. 

His desk was littered with papers and letters. There 
was enough for him to do, and two quiet hours this even- 
ing, in the office, could be used to much advantage — if he 
could set his mind to it. 

Yet it was not the exigencies of his business that had 
brought him downtown to-night. His pride had been 
hurt, and, though he knew he had been foolish to take it 
so sensitively, the mood had outgrown the cause. There 
was nothing Marion might do that he could not pardon, but 
his own peevish attitude, his unreasonable resentment, he 
could not forgive. He had had too much pride to tell her 
even that he was hurt; the fight with himself he had to 
make alone ; till he had conquered the mood he would not 
see her. As soon as he mastered himself he would con- 
fess, and they would talk it out. She was expecting him 
to-night, however, and she would be disappointed. He 
knew he was punishing her as much as himself, but it was 
all of a piece with his perversity. 


on 


For an hour there was no sound in the office except the 
scratching of his pen and an occasional shuffling of papers, 
or the vicious slam ofa drawer. Norris smoked nervously, 
lighting one cigar from the previous one, so that a cloud of 
drifting smoke eddied continually about the lamp above 
his head. He had succeeded in eupattions his mood for a 
time in the technicalities of a patent specification ; all his 
mind was concentrated upon the complicated description 
and the translation of it into the elaborate diction of the law. 

He was too absorbed in his work, therefore, to notice 
that a new odor had begun to steal into the room, and was 
mingling with the fumes of the tobacco. The transom 
over the door was open by the fraction of an inch, and 
through that tiny slit a whiff of smoke crept in, lazily flut- 
tered to the ceiling, wavered, and slowly sank to the level 
of the paler blue haze that shifted and writhed over the 
lamp. © Soon more entered, a ribbon of warm, rich brown, 
and it spread over the ceiling evenly. A dot of soot fell 
upon Norris’s paper as he wrote. He brushed it off 
mechanically, lighted another cigar, and went on writing. 
It . ny slightly warmer in the room, and he threw off his 
jacket without rising, his eye still upon the lines : 





. . “the rotatable shaft, 40; the cam wheel, 44; thereon, the 
slotted guide-plate adapted to slide on said shaft; the nipper- 
rocker, 45, connected with said cam; the kerf and pintle, 47.” 


His mind was struggling with the intricacies of this 
phrase, and he was repeating it to himself, half-aloud, 
when the air seemed to grow suddenly close and stifling. 
He arose, still muttering, walked to the window, threw up 
the sash and looked out upon the city roofs. Marion's 
house lay over toward the north. What a fool he was not 
to have gone there! As soon as the tension of his work 
was released his regrets sprang up to curse him. 

The draught of the window sucked a great puff of smoke 
his way, and he became aware, for the first time, of a men- 
acing and terrifying odor. He looked quickly around to 
the light, and gave an ejaculation of horror. ‘The whole 
pie! half of the room was now brown with rolling vapor, 
clinging to the ceiling, harried into shifting forms by the 
current of cold air. His heart gave a leap, and for a 
moment thought was cowed by the terror of the catastrophe. 
Then, springing for the door, he rushed into the hall. 

A black mass poured into the room, blinding and stifling 
him as it passed, but he bowed his head, and, with eyes 
streaming, groped his way down the corridor. A low roar 
punctuated with a brisk, snapping sound smote his ears. 
He felt for the rail of the staircase and peered eagerly 
down. Below, the smoke was of a dull red, but as he 
looked a fountain of sparks shot upward, and the flames 
leaped across the lower hall from the elevator-shaft. 


ax 


He could breathe no longer, and so made his way back 
to the room, shut the door and transom and opened all the 
windows. His mind was working automatically as his 
thoughts flew from one means of escape to another, but 
deeper than the sudden realization of his danger throbbed 
a deadly fear lest it should be too late to make it up with 
Marion, to confess his resentment, and to say—what he 
knew now he must say, for this shock had settled his mood 
at last and he could see clearly; his longing for her 
increased like a great hunger. Meanwhile his feet had 
taken him to the toilet-room and his hands tore a towel 
from the shelf and drenched it in water. This he wrung 
out and bound about his face, fastening it with his scarfpin. 
Then he ran again down the hall and descended the stairs. 
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One flight was passed in safety, but as he turned the 
corridor the next reach below seemed to lead to certain 
death. He crept down, however, step by step, clinging to 
the balustrade, his eyes stinging, unable to see his way for 
the smoke. The rail was sticky with blistering varnish, the 
iron steps were hot under his feet already, but he hoped he 
might make a dash past the heart of the conflagration. As 
he turned at the newel-post he groaned and retreated. 
The whole hall was alive with darting flames, and a wall 
of fire ahead blocked his path, waving him back with a 
fierce blast of intolerable heat. 

He ran up again, three steps at a time, and turned into 
the rear of the hall. Every door was locked, and they 
were, he knew, far too solid to be forced. The way to the 
roof was closed by a padlocked door. He crept into his 
own office again, shut the door and made for the windows. 
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The cool air revived him, and he looked obliquely over 
into the street. His own window was one of the few cut in 
the party-wall which rose from a vacant lot. It was well 
back from the sidewalk, but in front of the building he 
could see a fringe of spectators, and from every direction 
were men running to join the crowd. Then the harsh 
whistle of a fire-engine came from a side street, and the 
steamer swung around the corner with clanging gong, 
scattering the bystanders. The air was filled with a vibrant 
roar and the panting of laboring pumps. Firemen ran 
back and forth, shouting. Policemen were commencing to 
drive back the crowd; another engine arrived dropping 
men who scuttled this way and that, dragging long lines 
of hose. Two stories below him on the street facade a 
window was suddenly shattered, and the glass fell tinkling 
into the street. A slender feather of flame whisked 
through the orifice and back again instantly, but the crowd 
had seen the flash and set up a hoarse shout. 

Below him fell twelve stories of sheer, unbroken wall. 
There was not a projection by which he could descend, not 
a cornice, rod or pipe that could support him. For a 
moment, at that sight, Norris’s nerve torsook him and he 
leaned far out over the sill, yelling like a maniac, bursting 
into tears, crying for help like a frightened child. Then, 
shocked at the sound of his own voice, his manhood came 
back, but with it a swift, fatal intuition told him that his 
time had come. He wondered at the revelation—that he 
should give up so easily ; that it could be possible he was 
to perish that night, while the world went on, rolling out 
of his ken, and with it Marion, who would never know his 
love for her. Then his mind adjusted itself to the case, 
accepting the inevitable. 

He took a deep breath, summoning his will for the 
ordeal, entered the room and turned on all the lights. 
‘The open windows had allowed much of the suffocating 
vapor to escape, but from a chink in the baseboard rose a 
stream of smoke, widening slowly, flowing upward, cling- 
ing to the partition-wall. His eyes wandered listlessly 
around the office without a purpose. Soon they reached 
the extension telephone upon his desk, and then a sudden 
overwhelming desire mounted to his brain, mastering 
every thought of fear, every pang of wretchedness, every 
instinct of self-preservation. He would die at his desk, 
and, in the precious minutes before the end, he would 
speak to Marion for the last time. 

But what, indeed, should he say? There was so much 
to tell— what could he choose, from the army of messages 
that was mustering in his mind—reconciliation, farewell, 
sympathy, love? Ina flash he saw the scene: the circle 
of guests about the table lighted with candles, and James 
coming silently to her chair, calling her to the telephone in 
the hall. Perhaps she would be offended at his absence 
and would not answer him. Then, with a swift reaction 
he saw himself objectively, and he imagined her feelings 
when she should find out how and why he had called her. 
It was too horrible! How could she bear it to know that 
he was here alone, trapped, waiting for a terrible death. 
No, she must not know that; it could do no good to tell 
her. He would try to play the man’s part ; her turn would 
come later; he wished he might make that easier for her 
in some way —give her something to comfort her when the 
shock came. As for the confession of his love, the great 
longing for her fought stubbornly with the feeling that it 
would be nothing short of cowardice to speak at such a 
time, too late now to give her anything but sorrow. He 
must think only for her, for his time was come. 
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He rang up, and called for Marion's number, unsteadily, 
having to repeat it twice to the central office. Then, inthe 
half-minute wait for an answer to his call, one thought 
came hurrying after another, and returning in a circle. 
Now it was a calculation of how many minutes were left to 
him ; when the wires would burn out; the account in the 
morning papers ; who would tell her and what she would 
say. He wondered if it would be smoke or fire that ended 
it for him; whether Marion had worn the black net gown 
or not to-night; then he raged at the smoke which stung 
his eyes. Yet, with all this riot of lesser emotions, he 
perceived a sub-conscious self, unterrified, calm, waiting to 
assert itself, and make the final sacrifice courageously. 
It needed only the sudden words in his ear to steady him. 
It was James’s voice, and he assured Norris that Miss 
Marion would be called to the telephone immediately. 

He was watching the bubbles of varnish that swelled and 
burst on the baseboard, and the little river of smoke that 
poured along the ceiling —the roar in the hall was like a 
steady autumn wind. 

‘* Norris?’’ came a quick word, allaying his suspense. 

‘* Ts that you, Marion ?’’ he said. 

‘* Yes, it’s I! Where in the world are you, Norris? 
We were late at supper waiting for you. I didn’t think 
you'd be silly enough not to come to-night !”’ 

‘*[’m downtown, in my office, working. I had some 
business to attend to, a but it wasn’t that, Marion.’’ 
He was speaking rapidly, hardly able to keep back the 
rush of words. ‘‘ You know what a pride I have and how 
I give up to my moods—but I want to say I’m sorry, 
Marion. Will you believe it? You must! Tell me! Will 
you forgive me?” 

‘*What for—not coming? Why, yes, of course—you 
know I will, Norris! There’s nothing to forgive, except 
that you know we promised never to let any such misun- 
derstanding come between us again. You should have 





come and talked it out with me immediately, and not let it 
grow.”’ 

** Oh, Marion, I wish I had; I wish I might now, but I'm 
afraid it’s too late !’’ 

‘* Why is it too late? Come along now; you can be here 
in half an hour if you hurry. Do come, Norris, and we'll 
have a good talk after the rest go!”’ 

‘* No, Marion, I can’t! I’m so sorry, but it’s impossi- 
ble! I have only a few minutes now. But I’m so glad you 
can forgive me, and it’s all right again.”’ 

‘* Why, of course, you silly! It wasn’t as important as 
that! I did feel a little provoked that you didn’t come, 
but there’s nothing else. You mustn’t give in to your 
moods so. Now you mustn’t keep me too long, for they’re 
at supper, waiting for me to dress the salad. Say, Norris ! 
Dolly French is here—she says she’s just dying to meet 
you! Couldn’t you manage it somehow? Come on, do!”’ 

‘* No, it’s too late! But there’s one thing more, 
Marion s 

‘* Oh, they’re calling me, Norris ; I sus¢ go back in just 
a minute! Do hurry, dear!” 

** 1 don’t quite know how to say—what I mean — but — it 
may be possible that—something may happen again — 
trouble or something —and I don’t want you to suffer !”’ 

There was a sharp crack, and Norris looked around 
anxiously. The pane of glass in the transom had broken 
and it fell into the room, admitting a column of smoke. 
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‘* Do go away, Dolly; I'll be back ina minute! Now go 
away, Please! Norris! Dolly French is trying to pull me 
away from the telephone—she says she wants to speak to 
you herself! Just a minute, Dolly, and I’ll let you speak 
tohim. There! Norris, are youthere? She’s gone now, 
and I hope she isn’t listening. What were you saying ? 
Do excuse me, Norris !’’ 

‘* | only want you to be sure that I shall try to be worthy 
of your—of your respect, Marion. It’s a queer time to say 
so, isn’t it? But you'll understand some time, perhaps ! ”’ 

** What in the world do you mean? Your voice sounds 
sofunny, Norris! It makes me nervous ; a telephone is an 
uncanny thing, isn’t it? There isn’t anything the matter, 
is there, Norris ?’’ 

‘* No, no, of course not, except—I’ve got something 
important to do, and I can’t put it off. Only please believe 
that no sacrifice will ever be too great for me to make 
for you, if | can help you, or make you any happier. 
Remember that, if any trouble comes, won't you? Don’t 
think I’m a coward, ever, will you?”’ 

‘* Why, Norris! What's the use of being so melodra- 
matic over such a little thing? Why, it wasn’t even a 
quarrel! Of course you know I trust you; we wouldn't 
be such friends if I didn’t !”’ 

‘* Yes, | want to be your friend, Marion —the best friend 
you ever had! But I suppose I am taking it rather 
seriously. I was going to write to you to-night, but I’m 
afraid | won’t have time! Wait! Have youa pencil ?’’ 

‘* Why, yes, there’s one here with a block of paper — 
why? Oh, dear, they’re all shouting for their salad, in 
there. I wish they'd stop; I don’t know what I’m saying! 
Oh, bother, here’s Dolly again! Yes, all right, Dolly, yo 
away and I will! Dolly says she'll give me just two 
minutes, and then she’s coming to get acquainted with you, 
Norris. Well, I’ve got the pencil! Are you going to 
dictate a letter? 1 suppose I'll have to forge your name ?”’ 

Suddenly the electric lights went out, and the office 
became a horror of darkness and noisome vapor. The 
transom was illuminated from behind with a red glow that 
grew steadily brighter. Norris groped for the wet towel, 
and held it to his face, for the smoke was closing in rapidly 
now. The heat had grown intense, but he would stay 
a moment more, and then break for the window, and —— 

‘* Write this!’’? he broke in. ‘* You are not to worry 
about me, ever again ——’’ 

‘** | didn’t getthat! Please speak a little more distinctly ! 
What is it, now ?”’ 

Norris began again, deliberately, his mind too intently set 
upon his message to longer heed the chaos about him. 

‘* Whatever happens . . . I’Ildo my part as well as 
I can re 

‘* Please do speak more distinctly ; louder, Norris !"’ 
Marion interrupted. ‘* But it’s terribly solemn —for a 
telephone message? It’s a funny way to get a letter !’’ 

His head had begun to buzz, in accompaniment to the 
droning outside the door. The smoke was changing to red 
and green in complementary colors. 
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‘* If there is any trouble—you will have the hardest 
share of it—but I will play the man’s part—and save you 
all I can. When you see this letter—you’ll know. Oh, 
Marion, Marion, there’s something more —I must say it, 
though it’s too late! You know——” Then the receiver 
of the telephone fell to the desk, rolled over the edge, and 
swung by the wire like a pendulum. ° 

‘* How perfectly absurd you are, Norris! I should think 
you were going off on a long journey by the way you talk. 
Oh, here’s Dolly—she’s inveterate! She absolutely 
insists on my introducing her. She says the mountain has 
come to Maliomet. Now, we’re going into partnership ; 
do you want me to talk and let her listen, or shall I listen 
and let her talk? Perhaps she can make you come 
to-night! Norris, are you there? Answer, please! Dolly 
is listening. Doesn't he answer, Dolly? Norris! I know 
you're listening! Norris!” 

The woodwork was steaming now, and the heavy frosted 
glass of the inner partition split, and fell, shattered, upon 
the floor. A sheet of flame swept through, and waved like 
a flag behind the desk. Then the little telephone-bell 
began ringing petulantly. Soon the room was lighter, 
illuminated with a fierce yellow light by sparks and living 
fire. The little telephone-bell rang persistently for several 
minutes, and then stopped. 
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DRAWN BY 8. WERNER 


IN THE DAYS OF HER GIRLHOOD REBECCA GRATZ MADE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING AND HIS COMRADES OF ‘* THE SALMAGUNDI"” IN NEW YORK 





The Beautiful Jewess 


Who was Called the Princess of Her People 


AND THE STORY OF THE TORY BELLE, REBECCA FRANKS 


Being the Seventh Part of ‘‘A Story of Beautiful Women,’ by WILLIAM PERRINE 


/} N THE gorgeous spectacle of the 
it Mischianza—that splendid repro 

; duction on our soil of Oriental 
splendor and the revels of chivalry 

the accomplished British officers 
under Howe brought together a 
group of women whose beauty was 
the wonder of their day. Some the 
daughters of Whigs, but most of 
them the daughters of Tories, they 
were young belles who were easily 
fascinated by the gallant André and 
his comrades in their preparations 
lor a pageant like the ancient Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
‘rom among these damsels were chosen the Ladies of the 
Blended Rose, and the Ladies of the Burning Mountain, in 
whose honor and for whose favor the White Knights and 
the Black Knights, with their heralds and their squires, 
contended in the lists. With silken gowns, shaped like 
flowing Turkish robes, and veils of silver lace, and silver- 
spangled shoes and stockings, and towering turbans on 
their heads, the maidens were seated in pavilions in which 
tiers of benches rose one above the other. There, midst 
the music of the royal bands and surrounded by grenadiers 
and horsemen, and moving from their tents under triumphal 
arches, the armed knights with lance and shield proclaimed 
cach the worth and beauty of his lady and his readiness 
to defend her against the world in deeds of chivalry. 
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The Brilliant Daughter of a Jewish Merchant 


OT the least beautiful of the fair ones that filled the 
pavilions, and in wit surpassing them all, was the 
daughter of a Jewish merchant of Philadelphia. She was 
the most vivacious of the Ladies of the Burning Mountain, 
and in her charms and graces was perhaps second only to 
Peggy Shippen, whom Benedict Arnold was soon to make 
his bride, and to Peggy Chew, for whom André raised his 
lance, and who in alter years became the wife of the gallant 
patriot, John Eager Howard. But the maiden in whose 
veins flowed the blood of Jewish stock was perhaps the 
first of her race in this country that won widespread fame 
asa beauty. It was in her honor that stalwart Captain 
Watson, attended by his squires and bearing for his device 
a heart with a wreath of flowers, and ‘* Love and Glory”’ 
tor his motto, rode upon his charger into the centre of the 
ppl the Chief of the Knights of the Burning Mountain. 
n the other hand there came the proud Lord Cathcart as 
ge of the cares of the Blended Rose, attended also by 
is squires, with Cupid riding a li } is device, anc 
“ Surmoneted iy toe "tora ni Rang 2 chal 
1 yl ca proclaiming 
himself the champion of another Tory belle. The two 
Warriors charged at each other in the fashion of ancient 





combat, after all the other knights had shivered their 
lances on one another’s shields ; but presently the marshal 
of the field rushed in between them and declared that the 
Ladies of the Blended Rose and the Ladies of the Burning 
Mountain were both satisfied with the feats of chivalry and 
the proofs of love which their true knights had given, and 
had issued their commands that the combatants should 
cease as they prized the future favors of the fair ones. 

Then Captain Watson gave knightly salutation to his 
lady — Rebecca, the daughter of the Jewish merchant, 
David Franks. What that merry damsel said is not 
recorded by the chroniclers of the tournament, but certainly 
in the long revelry of that May day, lasting far into the 
night, there was no beauty with a wit quicker and gayer 
than that of Rebecca Franks. It is not improbable that, like 
the honest old royal officer who looked upon the glittering 
pageant as ‘‘a piece of tomfoolery,’’ Rebecca easily saw 
the folly of the famous extravaganza and expended upon it 
or upon the knights her raillery and repartee, after the 
manner of Beatrice and Benedick. 


ox 
Eccentricities of the Famous Tory Belle 


OPULAR as Rebecca Franks was with the British officers 
she often loved to make them the victims of her ready 
satire. Thus Sir Henry Clinton later, at a ball, was talking 
with her when he ordered the leader of the band to play. 
‘* Give us ‘ Britons, Strike Home !’’’ he said. ‘* No, no,’’ 
exclaimed Miss Franks, *‘ the commander-in-chief has 
made a mistake ; he meant to say ‘ Britons, Go Home!’ ”’ 
Indeed, General Howe, who is said to have been one of the 
habitual visitors at her father’s house, and who would 
sometimes chat with her on the fashions, probably found 
her the most interesting of all the belles of the ** Assembly ” 
of Philadelphia whom he had occasion to meet during that 
season when, as Franklin put it, Howe had not taken 
Philadelphia, but Philadelphia had taken Howe. 

In the eyes of General Charles Lee, of the American 
army, she was at one time so admired — although Lee was 
afterward subject to some of her liveliest and least decorous 
sarcasms—that he described her as a lady who had 
enjoyed every advantage, human and divine. No belle 
was more expert in covering with confusion the gallants 
who vied to measure swords with her in badinage. The 
dashing Colonel Jack Steward, of Maryland, for example, 
came into her presence after Howe had left Philadelphia. 
It was a social occasion, and he was dressed in a superb 
scarlet coat. ‘‘ I have adopted your colors, my Princess,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ the better to procure a courteous reception ; 
deign to smile on a true knight.’’ Poor Steward received 
no direct reply, but turning to the company that surrounded 
them Miss Franks merrily exclaimed: ‘* How the ass 
glories in the lion’s skin !”’ 








Some of the sprightliest chat of that day on manners, 
fashions and society in Philadelphia and New York may 
be found in Rebecca’s correspondence. But the brilliant 
career at home which might have been open to her was 
closed when she followed her father’s Tory fortunes, mar- 
ried her English lover, Colonel Henry Johnston, and went 
with him to England. There she passed the rest of her 
life in an agreeable society, her husband becoming a 
Lieutenant-General and also a Baronet. When General 
Winfield Scott, in the early renown of his gallantry at 
LLundy’s Lane and Chippewa, in the second war with 
(Great Britain, visited England he was introduced to Lady 
Johnston. Her form was then inclined to embonpoint ; 
much of the beauty of the sprightly Jewess of the Mischianza 
had faded away, but her eyes were still bright and ani- 
mated, ‘* Is this the young rebel?’’ she observed, as she 
looked at Scott’s massive form towering more than six feet 
high, when he was presented by her husband. ‘*‘ Yes, it 
is,’’ she quickly added. ‘‘ y Po so you have taken the 
liberty to beat His Majesty’s troops.’’ Then followed a 
pleasant talk, with the American soldier seated by her side. 
Suddenly, to Scott’s surprise, she exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 have 
gloried in my rebel countrymen,’’ and raising her hands 
she added, ‘* Would to Heaven I, too, had been a patriot !"’ 
At this point Sir Henry made a gentle remonstrance. ‘‘ | 
do not regret, | have never regretted, my marriage,’’ she 
said, as she gazed upon him. ‘‘ No woman was ever blessed 
with a kinder, better husband, but I ought to have been a 
patriot before my marriage.’’ So pathetic was the incident 
that General Scott was wont to say that there were tears in 
both his and Sir Henry’s eyes as y Sa listened to her mus- 
ings of what she might have been in the land of her birth. 


0B 
CHARMING REBECCA GRATZ 


BY l both Rebecca Franks and her father had long before 

lapsed from the faith in which she was born, and at the 
time when General Scott talked with her over her youthful 
days, another Rebecca, even fairer, and perhaps the 
noblest of all the daughters of Israel that America has 
reared, had become a shining example of Jewish beauty in 
her sex. For if Rebecca Franks has been remembered as 
a Princess of the Mischianza, far wider was the celebrity 
which came to Rebecca Gratz when she was known to be 
the prototype of that Jewess whom the greatest novelist of 
his day portrayed in the tournaments of ‘* lvanhoe.”’ 

The tather of Miss Gratz was Michael, a native of 
Langendorf, Upper Silesia, whose family name is supposed 
to have come trom the town of Gratz, in Austria or in 
Posen. His thrift as a merchant enabled him in no long 
time to take a conspicuous place among his brethren in 
this country. From his marriage with Miriam Simon 
sprang not fewer than eleven comely children. No 
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lovelier baby ever lay in a cradle than the little daughter 
that his household first saw in the year when American 
independence was won at Yorktown, and who was des- 
tined to witness the long history of the Republic from the 
time of Washington to the time of Grant. Into her were 
poured the daily teachings of a father whose mind was 
set on the hopes and ideals of the race of Judah, and 
whose piety in the congregation of the Mickve Israel was 
indeed an inspiration to his people. 


ax 
The Three Charming Gratz Girls 


AS SHE grew into girlhood with her two sisters, Frances 

and Rachel, the charms of the trio were so often the 
theme of admiration that ‘* The Three Graces "’ and ‘* The 
Three Gratzes’’ became synonymous terms to the wits 
who described the girls. Malbone, who has never been 
excelled in his art as a painter of miniatures, executed from 
Rebecca’s face one of the most exquisite of those portraits 
in which he peculiarly loved to blend with female beauty 
the subtle sense of high and nobie natures. Her father 
and her brothers were known as hospitable men of sub- 
stance. The brothers at one time owned and occupied 
the house in which Jefferson had written the Declaration 
of Independence, and in a season of pestilence they 
sojourned in the mansion at Lansdowne which the 
beautiful Mrs. Bingham had once made her luxurious sum- 
mer home, and in which Joseph Bonaparte spent some of 
the early days of his exile. Rebecca’s forebears and 
some of her kinsmen were such upholders of their faith 
that her sweet nature more than once was alone equal to 
the task of mollifying their rigorous exactions. Her 
grandfather, for example, had been sternly opposed to the 
marriage of one of her aunts to Dr. Nicholas Schuyler, of 
New York, because of his religion. So warm was his 
antipathy that he not only refused to be conciliated, but 
the estrangement lasted until he took to his final sick bed. 
It was then that Rebecca nursed him with that tender care 
which sometimes wins the hearts of the dying to forego the 
prejudices of a lifetime. In his gratefulness the old man 
said he would grant her anything that she might wish. 
Placing her arms around him she looked at him pleadingly 
and whispered, ‘*‘ Forgive Aunt Shinah.’’ ‘‘ Send tor 
her,”’ he said, and when the long-banished daughter came 
he died in her arms with a smile of forgiveness on his lips. 


ox 
How Scott Found a Heroine for “ lvanhoe” 


F ALL the female characters that Sir Walter Scott por- 
trayed in the Waverley Novels there was none which 
in the days of the Great Unknown excited more admiration 
in both England and America than the daughter of old Isaac 
in the medizval romance of ‘‘ lvanhoe.’’ Her beauty, 
her grace, her devotion to her father, her sacrifices for her 
faith, and the gentleness of her heroic nature make a 
icture of Jewish womanhood such as no Christian writer 
1as since surpassed in its delicate but enduring charm. It 
was not difficult for those who then knew Rebecca Gratz 
to find in the Rebecca of York an embodiment of her own 
grace and purity, even before it became whispered that Sir 
Walter had actually been partly moved to this fine creation 
by hearing the story of her youthful love. 

When Washington Irving paid his first visit to Abbotsford 
with letters of introduction from Campbell, the poet, he 
was one of the few Americans in whose visits Scott found 
both a personal and a literary pleasure. It was at a time 
when he was about to finish '‘ Rob Roy,’’ and when his 
fertile and still fresh imagination was beginning to lay the 
groundwork of ‘* Ivanhoe.’’ In the course of the conver- 
sation which followed Irving is said to have described the 
beauty of the young American Jewess, who had resisted 
every temptation to renounce the faith of her fathers, who 
had clung to it even at the sacrifice of her love, and who 
had within her the spiritual nature of such a heroine as 
might die for her race. Scott, it was believed, was 
impressed by the description, and, after questioning Irving, 
said that in his next novel he would introduce the character 
of a Hebrew girl, and that she would be known as Rebecca. 

In the following year ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’ was put to press at 
Edinburgh. ‘The first copy was sent to Irving, and with it 
a letter in which Sir Walter said: ‘‘ How do you like 
your Rebecca? Does the Rebecca [| have pictured 
compare well with the pattern given ?’’ 


ot 
Resemblance to the Maiden of the Romance 


COTT, in his description of the joyous caracole around 
the lists of the tournament of the knights at Ashby, so 
pictured ‘* the beautiful daughter of Zion ” that the admirers 
of Rebecca Gratz were once wont to say that in her youth 
she needed only to have been clad in Oriental vestments to 
become the counterpart of the medizval Jewess. They 
would point to the passage in which Sir Walter said : 


“ The figure of Rebecca might indeed have compared with 
the proudest beauties of England, even though it had been 
judged by as shrewd a connoisseur as Prince John. Her 
form was exquisitely symmetrical, and was shown to advan- 
tage by a sort of Eastern dress, which she wore according 
to the fashion of the females of her nation. Her turban of 
yellow silk suited well with the darkness of her complexion. 
The brilliance of her eyes, the superb arch of her eyebrows, 
her well-formed aquiline nose, her teeth as white as pearl, 
and the profusion of her sable tresses, which, each arranged 
in its own little spiral of twisted curls, fell down upon as 
much of a lovely neck and bosom as a simarre of the richest 
Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in their natural colors 
embossed upon a purple ground, permitted to be visible —all 
these constituted a combination of loveliness which yielded 
not to the most beautiful of the maidens who surrounded her. 
It is true, that of the golden and pearl-studded clasps, which 
closed her vest from the throat to the waist, the three upper- 
most were left unfastened on account of the heat, which some- 
thing enlarged the prospect to which we allude. A diamond 
necklace, with pendants of inestimable value, were by this 
means also made more conspicuous. The feather of an 
ostrich, fastened in her turban by an agraffe set with bril- 
liants, was another distinction of the beautiful Jewess, scoffed 
and sneered at by the proud dames who sat above her, but 
secretly envied by those who affected to deride them.” 


Twelve years afterward, when Scott had disclosed his 
identity as the author of the Waverley Novels, he wrote 
that the character of the Jewess had found so much 
favor in the eyes of some fair readers that he had been 
censured because when ‘‘ arranging the fates of the char- 
acters of the drama he had not assigned the hand of Winfred 
to Rebecca rather than the less interesting Rowena.”’ 
He defended himself by declaring that the prejudices of 
the age made such a union almost impossible, while he 
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thought that a character of so highly virtuous and lofty 
stamp would have been degraded rather than exalted in 
the attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. 
** Such,”’ he said, ‘*‘ was not the recompense which Provi- 
dence usually deemed worthy of suffering merit. In a 
word,”’ he observed, ‘*‘ if a virtuous and selt-denying char- 
acter is dismissed with temporal wealth, happiness, rank, 
and the indulgence of such a rashly formed and ill-assorted 
passion as that of Rebecca for Ivanhoe, the reader will be 
apt to say, ‘ Verily, virtue has had its reward,’ but a glance 
on the great picture of life will show that the duties of self- 
denial and the sacrifice of passion to principle are seldom 
thus remunerated ; and that the internal consciousness of 
their high-minded discharge of their duty produced on their 
own reflections a more adequate recompense in the form 
of that peace which the world cannot give or cannot take 
away.’’ And in the last chapter of *‘ lvanhoe”’ the whole 
spirit of the life of Rebecca Gratz, when she had conse- 
crated herself to religion and to charity, was found in the 
words of Isaac’s daughter, when she bade farewell to 
Rowena, who had asked her if there were a,convent of her 
sect to which she could retire. ‘‘ No, lady,’’ said the 
semen: ** but among our people since the time of Abraham 
iave been women who contributed their thoughts to 
Heaven and their actions to works of kindness to men, 
tending the sick, feeding the hungry and relieving the 
distressed. Among these will Rebecca be numbered. 
Say this to thy lord should he chance to inquire after 
the fate of her whose life he saved.”’ 


Psy | 
The Tragedy of Washington Irving’s Love 


Goce. indeed, came to be the daily duty and supreme joy 

of Rebecca Gratz’s life, even while she was still a 
beautiful woman. For she also had seen tragedies of love 
and had tasted the bitterness of their grief. It was in the 
days of her girlhood that she had made the acquaintance 
of Washington Irving and his comrades of ‘‘ The 
Salmagundi,’’ in New York. The young author, who 
had not yet decided whether his career should be given to 
literature or to law, was a handsome and engaging figure 
among the beaus and belles who were conspicuous in 
the social diversions of New York and Philadelphia. 
Among them was Miss Gratz’s cherished friend, Mathilda 
Hoffman, daughter of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, of New 
York. To her Irving formed an attachment which was 
soon reciprocated. Every time he saw her it seemed to 
him that her mind disclosed some new charm. To his eye 
she was such an image of delicacy and purity that his love 
for her grew into an idolatry. 

In the midst of his dreams of future happiness there 
came an overwhelming blow from which he never fully 
recovered, Mathilda was taken sick witha cold ; it rapidly 
turned into consumption, and it was his agony to behold 
her fade away in a single winter, but in his sight beautiful 
and more beautiful to the last. During the three days and 
nights of her final sufferings he did not leave her house and 
scarcely slept. He was at her bedside, together with 
Rebecca Gratz, when she died; his was the last face that 
she looked upon, and when the grave closed upon her the 
world became blank to him in his distraction. ‘‘ May her 
gentle spirit,’’ said his brother, ‘‘ have found that Heaven 
to which it ever seemed to appertain. She was too spot- 
less for this contaminated world.”’ 


en 
A Grief that Crushed the Novelist 


T= Jewish maiden to whom Mathilda had looked up to 

as to an elder sister, for she was only seventeen when 
she died, saw much of this pathetic romance. The imme- 
diate effect upon Irving was a sense of dismal horror. 
Something like a new turn, he afterward thought, had been 
given to his whole character. It was noted that his face 
had taken on an expression of careworn pensiveness, for 
he dreamed almost incessantly of his lost one, even when 
he tried to form other attachments to which his heart 
would not respond. Years afterward he wrote in a note- 
book a sentence which is supposed to refer to her: ‘* She 
died in the beauty of her youth, and in my memory she 
will ever be young and beautiful.’’ Neither his relatives 
nor the earliest friends of his youth, like Miss Gratz, ven- 
tured again to mention the name of Mathilda in his pres- 
ence. Nearly thirty years after her death when he was at 
the house, a granddaughter of the Hoffmans, who had been 
asked to play a favorite piece on the piano, accidentally 
drew forth from the drawer of her music-stand a relic of 
embroidery. ‘‘ Washington,’ said the old gentleman, 
‘*this is a piece of poor Mathilda’s workmanship.”’ 
Irving’s nephew in describing the occurrence says that the 
effect was electric. A moment before his uncle had been 
talking in the sprightliest mood. Instantly he sank into 
silence, and in a few moments arose and left the house. 
And yet Irving was then fifty-six years of age ! 

It seems that in the nights of his first anguish after 
Mathilda’s death he would carry to his bed her Bible and 
prayer-book, and place them tenderly under his pillow. 
Ever afterward he kept them with him in all of his many 
wanderings and travels. When he died at Sunnyside he 
had reached his threescore-and-ten, and his celibacy was 
still unbroken. There was then found a little repository 
of which he had always kept the key. It was opened, and 
there lay a faded memorandum which told the story of 
his sorrow, a miniature, a braid of fair hair, and a slip of 
paper on which he had written ‘‘ Mathilda Hoffman.” 


en 
Her Religion a Barrier to Her Marriage 


T WAS in the same fine spirit of constancy that Rebecca 
Gratz lived the life of a celibate. She, too, had been 
loved and wooed. _ Into her heart there had entered a noble 
affection for one of the many suitors who had sighed for 
her hand, but the barriers of her religion stood in the way 
of her wedlock. There was a struggle between love and 
her fidelity to her faith, and the religion of Israel triumphed 
as she sacrificéd the supreme worldly passion of her life. 
No other Jewish woman, perhaps, has been more ad- 
mired by both Jew and Gentile than Miss Gratz was in 
the drawing-room, the synagogue, and in the humble 
homes to which she ministered. The remark which often 
followed her appearance at entertainments with her hand- 
some brother, Hymen, was that they were the most dis- 
tinguished of all the attractive men and women of the 
evening. Indeed, few women have possessed together 
with such beauty the tranquil and restiul nature which gave 
to her something of an angelic aspect, even in the eyes of 
her own sex. It was her unfailing habit to begin each 


morning with a prayer of thanks for protection during 
the night, and to review the day in her evening orison. 
Among the women of the synagogue, in which she would 
not tolerate the least departure from the law and precepts, 
her judgment was regarded by the faithful as hardly short 
of inspiration. One of the greatest champions that the 
American Israelites have ever had in laboring for their 
moral and spiritual welfare was Isaac Leeser. He often 
found in Rebecca Gratz a co-mate in his work, and it was 
to her that he dedicated the catechism in which a multitude 
of his race first learned the lessons of Judaism. 


a 
Her Philanthropy Knew No Creed 


ha HER philanthropy and in her pursuit of educational 
improvement Rebecca Gratz knew no creed. She 
etna to found an asylum for orphans in which she served 
with Christian colleagues. The first Hebrew Sabbath- 
school in America, of which she was long the head, owed 
its origin to her, and into a sewing society, into a system 
for distributing fuel to the poor, and into countless little 
tasks of charity, she was foremost in gathering the energies 
of Jewish women. Thus it was that in the streets of 
Philadelphia it came to be the habit to point her out as 
‘*the good Jewess”’ not less often than ‘‘ the beautiful 
Jewess.’’ The duty of filial obedience was always upon 
her lips in her intercourse with younger women. Even 
when she was far advanced in years she would relate how 
in her youth she had, against the wishes of her mother, 
put on the garb of mourning for a friend in New York, 
over whose death she grieved. It was not long after that 
her mother died, and Miss Mordecai, one of her nieces, 
has tenderly related how forty years had actually passed 
when she would still dwell upon this act of disobedience 
as a sin for which she had never ceased to reproach herself. 

Thomas Sully, when in the midst of his early career as 
an artist in this country, to which he had come from 
England, painted a portrait of Rebecca Gratz. It was a 
striking picture of a Hebraic face. The easy pose, sug- 
gestive of perfect health, the delicately turned neck and 
shoulders with the firmly poised head and its profusion of 
dark, curling hair, surmounted by a large-brimmed hat, 
large, clear black eyes, the contour of the face, the fine 
white skin, the expressive mouth and the firmly chiseled 
nose, with its strength of character, left no doubt as to the 
race from which the beauty had sprung. 


at 


Her Mien was that of a Princess Royal 


ONG after the Sully portrait was painted the late John 
Sartain, who was also of English nativity, and who had 
settled down in Philadelphia to begin his long and useful 
life as a painter and engraver, had occasion to call on 
Hymen Gratz, who was a director in the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, to consult with him on a matter relating to the 
Academy. In his old age Sartain when narrating the 
incident said that ‘‘ with the same vividness with which 
I recall William Blake’s widow as she accompanied me 
to the street door when | visited my friend Tatham, the 
sculptor, in London, I have retained the startling impression 
made upon me by this celebrated Jewish lady when she 
performed for me the same service in Philadelphia. | 
recognized her instantly as the original of the portrait 
painted by Sully many years before. Her eyes struck me 
as piercingly dark, yet of mild expression in a face tenderly 
pale.’’ Indeed, her eyes with their rich liquidness were 
such as none who beheld them could ever torget. They 
were large, soft and lustrous, with an Oriental fullness otf 
shape, and radiant with intelligence. Her carriage was sin- 
gularly elegant, for her figure was supple and exquisitely 
moulded. Her voice, which was melodiously sympathetic 
in its clear, low tones, was one of the attractions of her 
conversation. But above all in fascination were the simple, 
cordial manners of a trank and gracious womanliness, 
which time and again were compared to the mien of onc 
that might have been a princess of the blood royal. 

At Saratoga Miss Gratz was long ranked among the 
finest women of its early halcyon days. In Kentucky, 
where the Mammoth Cave was a part of her family’s 
estate, her visits attracted wide attention, and Henry Clay, 
one of whose sons married her niece Anna, placed her by 
his side when he invited her to dine at Ashland. 


ant 
At Eighty Her Beauty had Not Wholly Faded 


/HEN Irving returned to this country after many years 
in Europe he and Miss Gratz sat together at table 
with all the pleasant comradeship of old friends passing 
into the middle years. She called him ‘* Washington,” 
and he told her that he was about to publish a story of the 
Alhambra, and that in Matio he had been portraying a rea! 
character. Her beauty was slow in disappearing as age 
advanced. Even when she was eighty years old her eyes 
had not yet lost all their native lustre. She delighted in 
the poetry of Milton, Pope, Burns and Scott. Her mind 
was cheerful and tranquil, and it was the habit of the pious 
in the synagogue to say of her that as Abraham had been 
a prince among his people, so was she a princess among 
hers. Often there fell from her lips a simple little verse, in 
which she found her daily inspiration : 


“Let me, like Israel, hope in God, 
This name alone implore ; 
Both now and ever trust in Him, 
Who lives for evermore.’ 


Rebecca Gratz died on a summer day in 1867. ‘* Lcom 
mend my spirit to the God who gave it,’’ she said, 
‘* believing with firm faith in the religion of my fathers ; 
hear, O Israel, the Lord God is One God.’’? Her body 
was laid away in a graveyard which the Jews ot 
Philadelphia used more than a century and a half ago, and 
the gates of which were violated by the British as the place 
of execution for their deserters. To-day the humble 
ground may well be a Mecca not simply to every Jewess, 
but also to every woman who would treasure an ideal ot 
womanly beauty and womanly virtue. 


85% 


<i The eighth article of this series will be printed in the next (the May! 
JOURNAL, Mr. Perrine telling of 


‘* The Brilliant Social Reign of Harriet Lane ”’ 


She was a country girl who presided as the social and domestic head of 
the Executive Mansion during the Administration of her bachelor uncle, 
James Buchanan. She was the hostess of the White House at the time the 
Prince of Wales was the guest of the nation. Some time previous s.¢ 
had been presented to Queen Victoria, and had become very popular in 
England while Mr. Buchanan was Minister there. 
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MISS GRISCOM 


THE STANCE FOR THE DRIVE 


The essential for a good stance is to be com 
fortable and stand firmly on both feet, placing the 
ball several inches to the left of an imaginary 


line drawn at a right angle to the line of flight of 
the ball, and midway between the feet.”’ 


THE TOP OF SWING OF A FULL IRON SHOT 
‘*in playing the mid-iront 
take but little more than 
a three-quarter swing.”’ 


A SHORT APPROACH WITH A MASHIE 
* In this shot the right foot is 
placed even nearer the ball 
than in playing the iron.”’ 


A SERIES OF PICTURES OF 
MISS FRANCES C. GRISCOM, THE AMERICAN WOMAN CHAMPION, 


IN HER POSITIONS 


THE TOP OF THE SWING 
“In a full swing the right knee is not bent. The 
right foot remains firmly on the ground until after 
the ball is struck, The left knee is bent slightly 
and the left heel raised a little from the ground 
during the up swing.”’ 


FINISH OF THE TOP OF THE SWING 
“The position at the finish of this swing 
shows that the body and the club are not 
swung so far around as in the drive."’ 


THE FINISH OF A SHORT APPROACH 
** The short approach is played almost wholly with 
the arms and wrists. Both feet are kept firmly on 
the ground until after the ball is struck."’ 


IN A GAME OF GOLF 


Taken Especially for The Ladies’ Home Journal by William H. Rau 


THE FOLLOW THROUGH 


** The eyes must be kept fixed on the ball through- 
out the swing, as in every shot in golf. The head 
is kept as nearly stationary as possible. The body 
turns as if on an axis running through the head 
and right foot."’ 


GETTING OUT OF A SAND BUNKER 
‘Here the right foot should be near the 
ball. The swing is more of an up-and 
down swing than in any other shot."’ 


THE STANCE FOR PUTTING 


“ Standing with my right foot very near the ball, and 
using a straight-faced putter, | tilt the blade forward 
by keeping my hands a little in advance of the bali. 
This gives a ‘follow,’ and makes the ball roll truer.’’ 


(The cross serves to indicate the” sight,” 





How Miss Griscom Plays Golf 


and 
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THE GRIP FOR A DRIVE 


“For drives, brassies and full cleek 
shots | grip the club tightly with both 
hands — thumbs around the shaft."’ 


a 





ss 


GRIP AND STANCE FOR A FULL IRON SHOT 
“In a full iron shot | grip the club tightly with both 
hands, putting the thumb of the right hand down 
the shaft. This shortens the swing and makes the 
ball fly straighter. The ball should be placed 
midway between the feet."’ 








THE FINISH OF THE BUNKER STROKE 
‘Keeping the wrists stiff, the club is ‘chopped - 
— not scooped — into the sand three or four inches 
back of the bali and carried well through after it." 





THE FINISH OF THE PUTT 
“Select a blade of grass on the direct line between 
the ball and the hole for a ‘sight.’ It should be 
about six inches from the bali. In putting, aim to 
have both the ball and club pass over this ‘ sight’.” 
the dotted line the direction of the bail.) 
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ET down by the far an’ hev a cheer!”’ 
The door of the littke mountain cabin was 
open and the whole springtime lay outside 
in the narrow valley and over and across 
the wide, wonderful Kentucky mountains. 

Such a springtime it was! Outside the 
meagre, windowless cabin-room such a glory 
of color and light, and cloud and sky! The 
woods, wet and lush with young, abundant, 
luxuriant life ; here and there a flashing note 
of moving color, and its echo in an instant’s 
flash of brilliant song; everywhere on_ the 
mountainsides the thrilling contrast of light 
yellow greens and bright-budding maples 
against the soberer, older, darker greens ; 
against unblooming weather-beaten pines the 
eee and youth of white dogwood, the haze 
and color-dreaminess of red bud, or young 
flush of mountain-laurel ; and mingled with 
it all the tumble, and rush, and vigor of a creek near by, 
only lately risen to a consciousness of its full power and 
force, glad with the gladness of youth and strength, and 
hurrying on impatiently to the river gliding beyond in the 
shadowed valley, with the slower, more silent philosophy 
common to older age and longer life; and high above 
them all the slow, sure, easy, untroubled circling of an 
eagle in the blue. 

‘** T reckon y’u come to see ’bout Ples not goin’ no more 
to school. ell, Ples’s got wood to chop. That’s him 
choppin’ now. He air gettin’ right strong.”’ 


ox 


The school-teacher untied her sunbonnet. She had 
often before met the parental indifference of the mountain 
eople among whom she taught, and was quite used to 
oo A against maternal, or, as in this case, grand- 
maternal dullness. 

‘* But Ples is so behind in all his lessons. He can’t say 
any of his tables. You wouldn’t want Ples to grow up 
without any learnin’.’”’ 

‘* Wal, larnin’s larnin’, I reckon,’’ said the old woman, 
‘* but it hain’t what I calls larnin’!”” 

The old woman leaned forward and rearranged the logs 
in the rough fireplace, so that hundreds of little sparks 
swirled a moment, and then drifted all together up the 
black mouth of the chimney, followed by a few thin 
tongues of flame. The younger woman waited patiently ; 
the older took a turkey-tail wisp from a nail on the wall, 
and brushed the hearth with a minute carefulness. After 
finishing her self-imposed task she sat down again, and 
took up her knitting. 

‘* It’s comin’ near Easter, I reckon,’’ the little teacher 
said wearily, ‘‘ and there’ll be an examination ; and then I 
thought I'd like them all to learn a song ; Jerry Thomas is 
goin’ to blow the harp for us, and we're all goin’ to sing : 





“** The flowers is come back, 
The dead is too——’”’ 


** T hain’t partickler to hev Ples larnin’ sech. Ef zamina- 
tions an’ singin’ ’ud raise ary one o’ them six that’s buried 
pate hit’s likely I’d call him fum choppin’ to larn hit. 

he Lord He calls ye fum choppin’ er spinnin’ ef He hez 
got somethin’ to larn ye, an’ when He larns ye ye don’ 
ergit. But I reckon whut y’u hev got to larn Ples— 
tables an’ singin’ an’ sech—kin wait tell he’s got his wood 
chopped. Hit hain’t no use sayin’ nuthin’ more.”’ 


ox 


Nor was it. The school-teacher saw that and heroically 
changed the subject, at least for the time being. 

** | didn’t know you had lost six children.”’ 

‘* Yas, thar war Jim an’ Sal both tuk down the same 
day ; thar war Marar, she was mawried an’ died out o’ her 
head; thar war Bob, that’s Ples’s Pappy, got his neck 
bruk ; thar war Tawm got shot up yander in the bresh; 
then thar war Abe got drowned las’ spring. Now Abe had 
what I call larnin’.’’ 

** Was it Abe who went out West ?’”’ 

“Yas. Hit was this away. Him an’ his Pappy they 
quorl’d. Hit warn’ ’bout nuthin’ but a ax, but hit war a 
sight to hear! I never seed nary nuthin’ nigher to a 
shootin’. Bimeby when they quit quorl’n’ Abe never said 
nuthin’, but Abe he steddied. Then his Pappy bimeby 
went over to L—— fer court day, an’ stayed two days, an’ 
that was when Abe tuk off.”’ 

‘* Did you know he was going?”’ . 

** Wal, hit was this away. I kin’ o’ superstitioned Abe 
was up to somethin’, but I didn’t want to say nuthin’ to 
him ’bout goin’, ’cause I didn’t want to look like I was 
puttin’ hit in his head. Wal, he tuk off one day to town, 
to trade me some eggs, an’ when he come ten 4 he’d got 
him a suit o’ clothes an’ a right new mackintush coat. 
Then look like 1 knowed he was a-goin’. He got him a 
valise, too, but I didn’t know that, ’cause he lef’ that over 
hyah at Jo Thomas’s. When I seed that mackintush coat 
1 says to Marar: ‘ Marar,’ I says, ‘ Abe’s goin’.’ I got 
steddyin’ an’ steddyin’, an’ I says, ‘ He’s goin’ to-night,’ 
an’ I says, ‘ He’s fixin’ to go ’thout sayin’ nuthin’ to me,’ 
an’ I says, ‘ I'll fix hit so’s he won’t.’ 


ox 


‘I knowed he wouldn’t go ’thout that thar mackintush 
coat. So I tuk hit when I went to bed, an’ | put hit under 
my head, an’ I tuk hit this away in my han’, an’ I says, 
* Now ef Abe goes to git hit he'll wake me shore.’ An’ I 
hem 1 to the coat, an’ bimeby I drapped off to sleep. 
Bimeby he come thar an’ he tuk aholt o’ the coat, an’ he 
pulled on hit kin’ o’ easy, an’ then I got to wakin’ up, 
an’ he let go. An’I went to sleep agin, an’ bimeby he 
come back thar agin an’ done the same thing. Wal, I 
worried an’ fooled with him all night with that thar mack- 
intush coat, an’ he never did git hit fum me. Ef he hed’a, 
he’d a-gone off that night shore. 
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‘*The nex’ mornin’ hit 
war rainin’. I ‘lowed Abe ’ud 
wait fer hit to clar. Marar 
was mixin’ her cawn, an’ I was 
fryin’ my ham, an’ Abe he come in, an’ he says, kin’ o’ 
cur’us : ‘ Maw,’ he says, ‘ that ham smells awful good.’ 
An’ I says to mussef: ‘ Yas, I reckon that ham does smell 
good to ye!’ Hit was home ham—a ole hawg Abe hed 
fed many a day an’ hep kill. 1 knowed he war homesick 
a’ready ter the smell o’ that thar ole hawg. 

** Wal, I was a-min’in’ that thar ham, an’ atter a while 
Tawm he come a-runnin’. ‘ Maw,’ he says, ‘Abe’s gone, 
an’ he’s done tuk his mackintush coat an’ his saddle !’ 


oor 


‘* Wal, I broke an’ run fer hit. I broke an’ tuk after 
him. Hit was rainin’; water never fell out o’ a bucket 
harder’n hit poured that day, an’ thunder’n’ an’ lightnin’ 
tell I couldn’ see nuthin’ afore me. But I kep’ on, the rain 
a-slappin’ in my face. I aimed to take over to Jo’s. 
Bimeby I come up yander on the graveyard. I warn’ no 
nigher to Jo’s than when I[ tuk out. I couldn't tell which 
away was Jo’s, ner see nuthin’ fer the rain. Wal, when I 
got back I was as red in the face as a piece o’ flannel, an’ 
Marar, she says: ‘ Wal, I’d a-thought he’d a-waited fer his 
ham an’ cawn.’’’ The old woman’s voice faded away, 
and she paused, reminiscent: ‘‘ Hit was jes’ this time o' 
y’ar. He warn’ nothin’ but a clean-face boy.”’ 

The old woman dropped her knitting in her lap, and 
drew one bony hand down slowly over her face, and 
stared into the fire. There was a silence in which one 
heard the clear bird-calls out-of-doors, the rush of the 
creek and the ring of an ax, and the incongruous sound of 
a plaintive, wailing hymn : 





“Tm go—ing ho—ome 
No more to di-i-i-e,”’ 


a hymn peculiarly mournful and old for the fresh young 
voice that was singing it. 

The old woman remained as she was in the strange, 
unembarrassed silence of the mountain people. The 
school-teacher, though she had only lately come to teach 
among the mountaineers, knew it well, and offered no 
interruption. At last the old woman picked up her story 
again, 

‘* Wal, I hated to see the ole man come home, ’cause I 
knowed he set more’n he knowed by Abe. Wal, the nex’ 
day the ole man come ridin’ down thar. An’ he come an’ 
stud thar in the door, an’ bimeby he says, ‘ Whar’s Abe?’ 
Look like ole Maltee, that was Abe’s cat, she hed run off 
with ar’ tongues. By the time the ole man axed agin, 
* Whar’s Abe?’ thar warn’ ary one o’ the gals er boys thar 
to tell him ; they hed tuk off an’ lef’ me to tell the ole man. 
Wal, I tole him. I reckon if Abe hed seed how his 
Pappy looked he’d hev come back. 

‘* Four years atter Abe tuk off thar come by hyah a man 
hed seed Abe out West. He said Abe hed mawried a gal 
out thar sum’ers. He couldn’ say fer sartin jes’ whar they 
was—but he knowed Abe was mawried, an’ he knowed 
Abe hed a little young un. Wal, ef I’d a-knowed whar to 
sen’ I’d a-got me a letter wrote to Abe ’bout that young 
un, an’ I'd hev said to him how would he feel ef his young 
un—the fust one, too—tuk off an’ lef’ him, like he tuk off 
an’ lef’ the ole man an’ me. I'd a-tole him that shore ef 
I'd a-knowed whar. 

‘* Wal, his Pappy set thar agin an’ agin by the far 
starin’ an’ never sayin’ nary a word, an’ I lay thar awake 
a-many a time a-steddyin’ an’ a-steddyin’, an’ a-sayin’ to 
mussef, ‘ Whar’s Abe?’ Then hit look like the ole man 
storted in to git right ole. Then he got tuk awful bad in 
his side. Hit was a sight. Then look like he got out o’ 
his head—hit tuk him that away—an’ then, when Abe 
was gone six y’ar the spring that was comin’, the ole man 
he died. When he was nigh gone look like he was think- 
in’ o’ Abe, an’ I says: ‘ Wal,’ I says, ‘ ef Abe knowed,’ I 
says, ‘ he’d be here; ef Abe knowed. He hain’t got aught 
agin ye. Hit’s jes’ that he don’ know. Abe hain’t larned 
yit ; he hain’t nuthin’ but a boy.’ 


ox 


** Atter the ole man war gone look like I kep’ steddyin’ 
whar Abe war more’n I used to. I kep’ thinkin’ : ‘ Thar’s 
the ole man, he’s gone an’ hain’t seed Abe ; mebbe I hain’t 
goin’ to see Abe nuther ;’ an’ I kep’sayin’ to mussef, ‘ Whar’s 
Abe?’ Then look like Marar, she tuk down an’ died, an’ 
Bob he mawried, an’ his wife died an’ he got his neck bruk 
—an’ I rode ole Molly over an’ fetched Ples hyah to raise 
him up. Bimeby Jim an’ Sal they tuk down the same day 
an’ died. An’ bimeby Tawm got shotfum the bresh. An’ 
all the while I kep’ axin’, ‘ Whar’s Abe?’ Look like fer 
years I hain’t said nary nuthin’ but them words. When 
the rest of ’em died I hain’t said nary a word. I know 
whar the rest of ’em air, thar over yander with a fence 
around ’em, an’ I kin tell ever’ one o’ them graves fum the 
rest; nobuddy but me can’t tell which air Sal an’ which 
air Marar; but y’u know thar warn’ no tellin’ ef Abe war 
nowhars. An’ so ever’ mornin’ when I was gittin’ break- 
fus’ look like the ham an’ ever’thing was sayin’, ‘ Whar’s 
Abe?’ An’ at night when hit was storlight an’ them thar 
mountings look so big, I’d wonder whar’s Abe; or the 
wheel thar when I was spinnin’ look like hit kep’ sayin’ 
over an’ over to hitsef, ‘ Whar ?— Whar ?— Whar ?’ 

** One day ole man Thomas says to me: ‘ Wal, Liz,’ he 
says, ‘ye’r gittin’ right white.’ An’ I says to him: ‘ Kin 
y’u tell me how long Abe’s bin gone?’ I says. Bimeby he 
scretched his head, an’ he says: ‘Abe tuk off ’fore Jake 
Howard killed Jo Phillpots, didn’t he?’ ‘ Yas,’ I says. 
* Wal,’ he says, ‘ that’s twenty-two y’ar.’ Hit was the fust 
time I knowed hit was twenty-two y’ar—an’ I went home 
an’ I says: ‘ I’m gittin’ white,’ I says; ‘I’m goin’ to quit 
axin’ ‘ Whar’s Abe?’ The preacher at big meetin’ tole us 
y’u’d git a answer ef y’u kep’ on axin’, but I’ve bin axin’ 
* Whar’s Abe?’ fer more’n twenty y’ar an’ I hain’ hearn nary 











nuthin’. I’m goin’ to quit,’ I says. I got to spinnin’. 
Hit was a right sof’ spring day like this un—an’ then hit 
storted in to rain. Look like the rain hit never let me be. 
I reckon hit knowed hit alluz made me think o’ Abe — that 
day he tuk off in the rain. Wal, hit poured like hit 
poured the day Abe tuk off, an’ that thar ole spinnin’- 
wheel kep’ sayin’, ‘ Whar ?— Whar ?— Whar?’ tell it like 
to druv me crazy, an’ my han’s was gittin’ ole an’ trembly 
waitin’ fer him, an’ I drapped the wool, an’ I drapped 
down trembly on the floor an’ hid my head. ‘ Oh,’ I says, 
‘whar air Abe? Lord,’ I says, ‘ I hev said I warn’ goin’ 
to ax Ye agin, but oh,’ I says, ‘ whar air he?’ 

** Wal, the rain hit poured an’ look like the thunder druv 
the lightnin’s up ’twix’ these hyah mountings like hit was a 
sheep dawg atter sheep—hit was jes’ barkin’ quick an’ 
sharp at thur heels. I hain’t never seed nary sech—’cep’n 
when Abe tuk off. The branch tuk to roarin’, an’ the 
win’ hit drap’ down big like a chicken-hawk an’ shuk 
them thar stout logs, an’ busted the door open, an’ I got 
my head up an’ — wal, thar he was.”’ 
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She looked up at the open door as she spoke, with a 
light shining in her dull face, reflected, like an afterglow, 
from the old glorious remembrance. Then she sighed and 
continued : 

‘* When I fust seed him, look like hit warn’ him ; hit look 
like his Pappy. Then I mos’ tuk a spell, fer hit war Abe, 
with his ha’r all gray, an’ a ole mackintush coat all drip- 
pin’ wet. Look like he come in with the lightnin’, he war 
so thin an’ white. Wal, I tried to git up; fust I fell, an’ 
then I storted an’ I run an’ fell plum agin him. When he 
got to the far I tuk an’ look squar at him. 

‘** Hit’s me!’ he says. ‘I hain’t shore!’ I says; ‘I 
hain’t fer a fac’;’ but I stayed whar I was, an’ Abe kep’ 
his awrms ’roun’ me whar ~ Ae was, tell I cud feel the wet 
fum ’em go clar through my dress. 

‘* Wal, the fust thing I says to Abe atter I got muh 
breath, I says: ‘ Abe, whar’s the young un?’ Wal, Abe 
he set me down in a cheer an’ he got his head in my lap, 
an’ he bruk down like he was a little boy no bigger’n 
nuthin’. Hit felt good to hev muh han’s on hisha’r. But 
I fergit—hit hain’t that I storted to tell ye. Hit’s this: 
* Maw,’ he says, ‘ I hev come back,’ he says, ‘ ’cause I hev 
larned. My boy,’ he says, ‘ tuk off jes’ like I did. He 
hain’t said no far’well no more’n I did. Hit air pret’ nigh 
two y’ar an’ I hain’t hearn nary nuthin’. His Mammy she 
died after he tuk off. He’s twenty y’ar ole now. Him 
an’ me quorl’d jes’ like me an’ Paw. Whar’s Paw?’ he 
says. ‘Il come back fer him—I come back to tell him an’ 
y’u that I know now what hit’s like; I hev larned. I hev 
come back,’ he says, ‘ to make up,’ he says, ‘ fer whut I’ve 
caused ye. Whar’s Paw?’ he says. 

*** 'Y’u don’ need to tell yer Pappy,’ I says. ‘ He hain’t 
aught agin ye. He hain’t aught agin ye, Abe!’ I says. 

‘** Yes,’ he says, ‘but I want him to know I hev 
larned,’ he says. ‘ Whar’s Paw?’ 

‘** He hain’t aught agin ye,’ I says, shakin’. 

‘** * Wal, Abe he got up to go to the shed whar he reckoned 
his Paw was. ‘ Paw—aw, Paw!’ he called, like he was 
a boy agin. Then I put my han’ shakin’ over his mouth. 
‘ Hesh,’ I says—an’ tole him. Wal, hit was a sight.’’ 
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Her voice died down into a kind of awe, and she stared 
in the fire at some picture of her brain. There was a long 
silence, then she spoke slowly : 

‘* Thar’s a passel o’ folks believes in larnin’, an’ hit 
hain’t whut I calls larnin’. Now ef hit’s larnin’ ye’r talkin’ 
of, Abe hed it ; the kin’ o’ larnin’ I’m talkin’ about is whut 
Abe hed. He knowed. He hed a-plenty. An’ yit he 
never did hev ez much book-larnin’ as Ples out thar. 
Thar’s larnin’ y’u kin git fum books, an’ then thar’s larnin’ 
I reckon nobuddy but the Lord kin larn ye when He 
thinks ye’r ig’rant. Hit’s a kin’ o’ higher-up larnin’, | 
reckon, than ary ye kin git at these hyah schoolses. Hit 
hain’t missin’ yer tables makes folks ig’rant. Hit’s the 
young folks not knowin’ nuthin’ o’ whut the ole folks hev 
to stan’. Hit’s the young uns be’n’ onkind an’ not knowin’ 
nuthin’ o’ how thar Pappies an’ Mammies lays awake 
thinkin’ of ’em—hit’s the young uns not knowin’ nuthin’ o’ 
whut hit is to raise up the young uns, ner the sorrerin’ o’ 
the ole uns ; yas, hit’s that kin’ 0’ ig’rance makes ole folks’ 
ha’r git white, an’ young folks’, too, sometimes, an’ makes 
ole folks’ backs git double’ down —hit’s that kin’ o’ ig’rance 
makes the worl’ pret’ nigh the saddes’ place I ever see. 
But Abe, ef he was ig’rant like most young folks, he tuk 
an’ larned when the Lord set him to larnin’, yas, an’ he 
showed the Lord he cud larn good. Yas, indeed, fer atter 
Abe come back he cud understan’ ye better’n ary woman I 
ever see, an’ he was kinder than ary one o’ them eight that 
lays yander ; an’ fum that day hit rained an’ he come back 
tell that thar day las’ spring hit rained agin so hawrd, an’ 
ole Uncle Tim Thomas’s boys brought him home drowned, 
thar warn’ nuthin’ he didn’t do that warn’ kin’ an’ good. 
I reckon hit was mebbe ’cause he larned so good an’ so 
quick the Lord He tuk him out o’ school an’ let him go 
home las’ spring —I don’ know —I reckon mebbe.’’ 
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The old woman’s eyes had filled up slowly. She 
watched the fire flicker and the flame flap around the logs ; 
then she turned to the teacher who had risen to go: 

‘Wal, I reckon ye’r a good teacher—-I hain’t never 
hearn aught agin ye ; but I reckon the Lord’s a better un, 
an’ ef folks miss goin’ to y’u to school, mebbe He’s fixin’ 
to larn ’em some o’ His larnin’, that thar kin’ o’ higher-up 
larnin’ —I don’ know —I reckon mebbe.”’ 

‘* 1 wish you would let Ples come, though,’’ the teacher 
said a little wearily. ‘‘ He’s so behind in all his lessons, 
and he can’t say his tables.’’ 

‘* Nuther cud Abe,”’ said the old woman thoughtfully. 
‘* Nuther cud Abe.”’ 
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* SAINT’S LAKE were John Dawson, the Govern- 
ment telegraph operator ; his daughter, Madge ; 
her Indian gift-brother, Day Bird, and Adolph 

Deroulede, the Indian Agent. There were 

others, of course, Indians and half-breeds, 
but they were not what might be called the 
prominent people. 

Why it had been called Saint’s Lake is im- 
possible of conception, for leaving Madge out 
of it, and taking the gossip of the place as evi- 
dence, there wasn’t a soul within a hundred 
miles that had any possible chance of a decent 
hereafter. Saint’s Lake is on the Saskatoon 
River in the northwest angle of the Canadian 
territories. 

It was a proper Indian triba! custom that 
had sandwiched Day Bird into tne life of little 
Madge Dawson. He 
was a pure-blooded 
Cree, and when he was but a wee 
cub, fat and plump as a little 
bear, his father, who was Chief 
on that reserve, brought him to 
old man Dawson and said: ‘* My 
son, who is the young Chief, will 
be brother to the little maid who 
is in your lodge.”’ 

This was an honor tribute not 
to be lightly brushed aside ; it was 
the faith of the red man in the 
friendship honesty of the white. 
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Day Bird’s understanding of 
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By W. A. FRASER 


This verdict would never have stood in a court of law. 
Cross-examination would have revealed its weakness and 
shown undoubted malice. 

Two things stand first in the lives of most half-breeds — 
pork and scandal. The very fattest pork and the richest 
scandal are nourishment to their indolent bodies and their 
unformed minds. So when one man said that from his 
own knowledge Anson was bad, twenty repeated that they 
knew of this thing from individual experience. It was the 
old, old game of giving a dog a bad name. They played 
it with a science born of generations of idle camp gossip. 

Paul’s physical beauty appealed to their outdoor natures, 
but his disposition hardly endeared him to their hearts. 
Their reasons were chiefly domestic, and mainly imaginary. 

By breeding, training, and the whole course of affairs in 
his English young life, Anson was a gentleman. In point 
of fact, and in the Western expansion of it, he was very 
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little limbs stretched themselves 
into strength like unto that of 
the moose. The purple violets 
in the valley of the Saskatoon 
grew for the little white sister — 
the Great Spirit whispered them 
into being with the soft chinook 
wind that Day Bird might pluck 
them -for Madge. The asters, 
gaillardias and silk-stemmed wild 
peas —all crimson and gold and 
white blossomed —he carried to 
the paleface queen, who smiled 
at him, and frowned at him, and 
flicked him with willow wands 
if it pleased her despotic fancy. 

Brother and sister was only the 
name of the thing ; she was the 
queen, and he a slave. But she 
gave him milk to drink and 
sugar to eat, and sometimes said 
he was not all bad. 

The chronicle of his willing 
servitude would make a book, 
but this is only a short tale of 
what came into their lives after 
the coming of Paul Anson. 

Long before Paul came Madge 
had learned to talk with the key 
over the wire that stretched from 
Saint’s Lake to Calgary on the 
one side, and to Qu’ Appelle on 
the other. That was because her 
father was the operator, and the 
instrument was in their lives 
even as an organ is in the hearts 
ot a congregation. 
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And because her red brother 
brought the grouse, and the 
round-breasted mallards, and the 
Saskatoon berries, and the blue 
and white flowers, and all else 
that was beautiful or sweet in the 
world, with much deprecation 
she also taught his nimble fingers 
and sharp, forest-trained ear to 
understand the ways of the white 
man’s medicine wire. 

_ That was all before the com- 
ing of Paul Anson to Buffalo 
Crossing, twenty-five miles from 
Saint’s Lake. 

_ John Dawson was a cynic : his 
lormula of the inception of Paul 
Anson was that the Greek gods 
had fashioned him beautiful, and 
the devil had loaned a spirit to 
animate their statuesque concep- 
tion. That was because John 
Dawson read a great deal from 
metaphysical books that put 
queer ideas in his head. 

_The other inhabitants of 
Saint’s Lake and Buffalo Crossing 
were not given to mythological 
research ; nor did poetry abound 
in their unclassical speech. They 
said simply that the new opera- 
tor at the Crossing was a bad lot. 





ORAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


“THE WHITE MAN WAS ASKING HIS MANITOU TO MAKE 
HIM BETTER—TO HIDE THE EVIL THINGS FROM HIM" 


much otherwise. For, although idle gossip wrote crime 
after crime against his name, he could by no means claim a 
clean sheet. Spotless reputations on the outside edge of 
civilization are almost as infrequent as celestial visits. 

These private affairs are necessary to the understanding 
of why Day Bird did what he did. 

There are comparative degrees in wickedness; also 
what might be called extenuating circumstances. The 
beauty that Dawson caviled at was not Anson’s fault, but 
it made his moral obligations more difficult of observance. 

If there had been a higher motive in his life than the 
keeping in order of thirty-six glass jars, which comprised 
the telegraph battery in the cellar of his office shack, it 
would have checkmated the things that pulled him down. 
But two years of careless life at Buffalo Crossing was piling 
up an aftermath of hate that would be sure to culminate in 
something tragic — every one knew that. 

The half-breeds whispered it in 
their log shacks, the Indians 
talked it in their canvas teepees, 
and the gold miners, who dug on 
the gravel bars of the Saskatoon, 
discussed it as they burnt the 
quicksilver from the gold, and ate 
their fried pork in the rude huts. 

When Minister Harris came to 
the Crossing he heard of this and 
approached Anson with ecclesias- 
tical gentleness. 

Paul laughed and said it was 
all bosh. It was the jealous 
fancies of two or three people, 
because he kept to himself and 
was not of their mode of life. 

There was a great deal in this 
statement from Anson; seven- 
eighths of the accusations were 
groundless. 

Then one day Paul met Madge 
for the first time. His line 
wouldn’t work eastward; it was 
‘* grounded’’ somewhere —a tree 
blown across it, likely. 
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He hitched up his horse in the 
service buckboard, took his ax, 
nippers and relay box, and 
started down the line. He found 
the interruption close to Saint's 
Lake; and when he had put it 
all right, drove on to that place. 

Then he saw Madge ; that was 
the beginning of the new era. 

Also something new came into 
the life of the girl—it was new to 
her, but it was the old, old story. 

All the way back to the 
Crossing Paul’s thoughts were a 
curious jumble. The prairie 
spread its tawny plain like a cloth 
of gold for miles and miles, but 
he did not see it. The grouse 
whirred, and with startled 
‘*Crouk! Crouk!’’ rose close 
beside the trail, but his gun 
jostled about in the bottom of 
the buckboard untouched. The 
horse trotted and walked, bustled 
down hills and loafed up, and 
Paul paid no attention, a the 
memory of the old English home 
had been driven tight into his 
mind somehow that day, and 
there was room for nothing else. 

The squalid half-breeds, with 
their queer ideas of deceit and 
reckless hospitality, took on a 
new distastefulness. He shud- 
dered, for the image of the other 
was strong upon him. 
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The following Sunday he went 
to church at the little log mission- 
house where Minister Harris 
preached a poor, jumbled, un- 
rhetorical theology. Harris had 
been sometimes a farmer, some- 
times a carpenter, and for the last 
three years a Methodist preacher 
at a salary of two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Paul knew all about that; he 
could have risen himself and 
given a more scholarly discourse 
on the beauty of the Saviour’s 
life. But he also knew there was 
more earnest honesty in the face 
of the little, square-jawed man, 
wko preached so poorly, than 
there was in his whole physically 
adorned, useless life. 

It wasn’t reasoning at all that 
made him know these things ; it 
was that something at Saint’s 
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Lake had harked him back a matter of ten years to the 
simple goodness of his mother’s influence. 

he new order of things went on for a year, and the 
deductions were as extraordinary as the simple chance 
that had originated it. 

Paul took nobody but himself into his confidence 
threshed it out with his own understanding. 

‘* I’ve been a beastly fool,’’ he said. ‘* It was all right 
when there was Soledy who made me feel it, but when 
it comes to the stage that | can’t look a good girl in the 
face without squirming, it’s time to pull up, eh? Gad! 
she had eyes like my dear old mater—I can’t swear 
whether they’re blue or gray, but they went clean through 
me just as the mater’s used to. It doesn’t matter anyway, 
for I’m not good enough, that’s sure. I know that; so 
I'll just keep away.” 

But he didn’t—not altogether ; no man could who felt 
that way. 

But the odd part of it was that the little minister thought 
it was all his doing—he didn’t know a thing about 
the influence of the blue-gray eyes. Gracious! how he 
worked. He almost wrecked the thing with his intensity 
of purpose. He had a ton of good ‘‘ horse-sense,’’ had the 
little man, or most effectually he would have driven Paul 
into the arms of the man in opposition—the Evil One — 
with his exuberant eagerness of purpose. 

Paul floundered about in his endeavor to be what he felt 
he ought to be. It was a new experience to him. 
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The boast of a ‘‘ Breed ”’ or Indian is that he can trail a 
moose for a whole day across the much-grassed prairie or 
through the deep woods—track him as though he left a 
spoor like an elephant. With that same instinct the mixed 
stock at the Crossing trailed Anson in his new course. 
But they put a proper evil construction upon it—it was 
hypocrisy : he wished to stand well with the minister and 
with Madge’s father. For when Paul went once to Saint’s 
Lake they knew it, and told that he had gone three times. 
Others discussed it, and it became six times ; until when it 
came to Day Bird’s ears it read that they met often. That 
was the evil of it. 

So while Paul lashed himself in spirit, and actually 
prayed for a little help in the better way, they reviled him 
more than before. 

He fought against going to Saint’s Lake. ‘‘ I’m not 
good enough !’’ he told the sleepy-eyed bronco that stood 
most of his time in the stall. ‘* It won’t do, old man!”’ 
he confided to his collie dog; ‘‘ they don’t need us at 
Saint’s Lake, do they? We'll just go out and shoot birds, 
or take a look at the line, or anything in God’s world but 
go to the Lake.’’ 

The collie winked approvingly ; whatever his master did 
was all right. If they went to the Lake it was only a good 
long run; also, Madge fed him until he could hardly 
trudge home again. But if his master wished to just tramp 
back to the belt of jack pines where the grouse fed on the 
rich, red, low-bush cranberries, that was also fine sport. 

Sometimes Madge talked to him over the wire. ‘‘ P-A, 
P-A, P-A!’’ the sounder would click, and he would rush 
to the keyboard thinking, perhaps, the Duck Lake Indians 
were up again and killing everybody. Then would come 
some babble from the girl with the blue-gray eyes—he 
could see them staring at him from the keyboard. 

He couldn't stand it : ‘* Busy —battery’s out of order’’ ; 
or, ‘‘ Excuse me—cattle are in the oatfield. Must go.’’ 
He was always choking her off, as he called it. 

It was the utter innocence of the thing that made it the 
stronger — gripped him the tighter. 

My! but the little square-jawed minister prayed hard for 
increase of power in the labor he fancied all his own, the 
salvation of this fine, generous, wicked man. ‘‘ He’s a 
gentleman, too !’’ he used to mutter to himself. 

Why he should labor harder over a ‘‘ gentleman’’ than 
over one of the ‘* Breeds’’ he probably could not have 
explained with theological justice ; but it seemed a greater 
pity to allow this vessel of finer clay to be broken. The 
rude forms of the others were always being shattered —it 
was sad, also, but he could not hope to do much to arrest 
the destruction, while he might help this young Englishman 
in the right way. 

Paul went to church regularly, which was an astonishin 
thing. ‘‘ How in the world I’m ever going to doany seed 
that way I can’t make out,’’ he thought; ‘‘ but how the 
deuce am I going to do it any other way?’’ He was 
simply harking back unconsciously to a strong church 
belief that man can’t stand alone—that is, if he has any 
predilection for standing on good, clean soil. 

The little minister would drop into the telegraph shack 
and hammer away at his mission in a roundabout fashion. 
In the pulpit he was handicapped by the years spent among 
men of outdoor life and untrammeled conventionality, 
instead of the long university course that would have 
polished his vocabulary ; but for auxiliary work—in this 
case the getting close into the subject’s confidence—it 
gave him an advantage which he used to the utmost. 

After all, it only helped a little, a very little; the real 
minister was down at Saint’s Lake. 
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The fight between good and evil would have been of 
sufficient intentness without the advent of Adolph 
Deroulede. But no evil could exist within a hundred 
miles of Deroulede without his scenting it, and, if possible, 
contaminating the thing. No evil could be so bad that he 
could not make it a little worse. 

He thirsted greedily for smiles from Madge, but there 
were no smiles for him; so he blamed Paul Anson for it. 
He told Day Bird that the Englishman at the Crossing had 
worked magic over the wire on his white sister—had 
** made medicine ”’ as evil Indians did sometimes. 

He took care that others confirmed this vicious state- 
ment, until the Indian believed it and it laid hot against his 
savage heart. 

‘* If this —s is true—if it is not the words of a forked 
tongue—I will kill this paleface as I would a wolf.”’ 

‘“ It is true,’’ said Adolph. ‘* You, who are asleep in 
your mind, are the last to know it. All the men are saying 
it, and all the women are laughing about it. The 
Englishman comes often to see the little sister when we 
know it not. You, Day Bird, can track the moose and 
kill the bear, but this is a thing you are too stupid to see.”’ 

But Adolph was wrong. Day Bird could see. He 
knew that, since the coming of Anson, Madge had 
changed. If she were fond of the white man that did not 
matter ; for if his sister were happy Day Bird was content ; 
but if it were the putting on of ‘‘ medicine,” the working 
of magic as the agent had said, then he must kill the man 
who would work misery for his sister. 
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The next day he shouldered his heavy, clanking 
Winchester and trudged to the Crossing. 

He went straight to the telegraph shack, opened the 
door without the little formality of knocking, as is the 
Indian way, and strode in. 

‘* Hello, Day Bird!” said Paul cheerily, when he saw 
it was Madge’s Indian brother. ‘‘ Sitdown! Hungry?” 

‘* Huh !’’ responded the Indian solemnly, laying his rifle 
down on the floor beside his chair. 

‘* Pitch in, then! I’ve just finished. I'll fry you some 
more bacon.”’ 

The supper things were still on the table, and Paul 
brewed the tea a bit stronger, fried some more bacon, cut a 
fresh bannock, and when it was ready Day Bird slouched 
awkwardly up to the table and ate silently. 

The two men smoked stolidly away the long hours of the 
evening. The Indian watched Paul furtively with his 
sharp, black, animal eyes. His barbaric mind was work- 
ing stealthily over the strange problem that had come into 
his crude life. Where had this fair-haired white man, tall 
and straight as an Indian Chief, got the medicine charm he 
had cast over Madge? Was it in the evil thing that 
clicked on the keyboard? Adolph had said that the medi- 
cine had come from the old Nokum who lived on Little 
Bear’s Reserve. Deroulede had even asserted that he had 
seen the charm tied up in a little bag of caribou skin which 
the Englishman wore about his neck. He had paid the 
Nokum heavily for it—the vicious, withered old Nokum, 
who made medicine to cast evil spells over people. 

Day Bird believed this; the faith of an Indian in the 
power of these medicine charms is like the belief of a 
Mussulman in the Koran. 

Moodily he brooded over the accursed thing that was 
gnawing at his heartstrings as he sat and smoked. One 
minute he thought it would be good to kill the Englishman 
at once, for that would surely stop all the trouble. His 
sister had been happy before this white man with the 
handsome face had come with his fiendish medicine- 
making. But perhaps it would be better to wait and see 
the medicine made—that would make his mind easier. 
He could trail a moose for three days patiently ; then why 
not wait and kill the paleface just as he was in the act of 
making the medicine ? 

‘* Want a shakedown ?”’ Paul asked the Indian. ‘* Sleep 
here to-night, won’t you?”’ 

‘* Huh !”’ assented Day Bird. 

Paul took him upstairs, spread a buffalo skin and some 
blankets on the floor, and held out his hand toward the 
Indian with a cheery ‘‘ Good-night, Boy !”’ 

Day Bird did not notice the outstretched hand, but 
busied himself arranging the blankets. 

‘* Wonder what he’s mad about ?’’ muttered Anson, as 
he thumped down the stairs. ‘‘ Fancy the tea wasn’t 
strong enough—perhaps I forgot to give him sugar. 
They’re touchy cusses, these beggarly nichies.’’ 
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Day Bird did not get between the blankets ; he sat on 
them. One hour, two hours, he sat silent, his ear trained 
on the movements of the man below. He could hear the 
white man walking up and down the floor, smoking, 
smoking, smoking. ‘* He not go sleep,’’ muttered the 
Indian; ‘‘ he make medicine sure.’’ 

Presently Paul went into the little front room, which was 
the telegraph office. Day Bird could not hear what was 
being done there. He rose and crept stealthily to the 
back window. Like a panther stalks a deer he put his 
feet down on the board floor ; a little soft pressing, but no 
noise, no false step, no creak of the boards. 

The single square window of four panes was out of the 
frame. He put his head through the opening and looked. 

A telegraph ladder leaned against the wall an arm’s 
length,away. He pulled it over, and, clutching his rifle, 
went down rung after rung to the ground. 

Then he passed around the back of the log shack and 
crouched in the gray-willow bushes that grew almosi 
against the window that gave light to the little office. 

This window was also open, for the autumn winds were 
still warm. 

Cautiously he peeped in. A lamp, turned low, was 
burning in an iron bracket on the wooden wall. 

‘* He’s not there,’’ he whispered to himself. The next 
instant something moved slightly ; it was the dark figure 
of the white man kneeling at a chair. 

The Indian’s small, bead eyes glistened ferociously ; he 
brought the muzzle of his Winchester up until it almost 
grazed the window-sash. 
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IS is an encouraging fact that the most attractive 
things about a woman are the very ones she can 
gain for herself if she will but make an intel- 
ligent effort. Perfect physical health is possible 
to all except the constitutionally weak and the 
deformed. Health means so much: a fine, clear 
skin, shapely figure, graceful walk, good teeth, 
bright eyes and pretty hair. They are all obtain- 
able. Add to those charms a pleasant smile, a 
cordial manner and a cultivated mind. Is this not enough ? 
Oh, yes, taste and style in dress, of course! But these, 
too, you may have if you will only think it out and take 
a little trouble, be your purse ever so slender. What use 
are brains to a woman if she cannot learn how to make 
herself attractive physically as well as mentally? They 
only discourage her with life and its emptiness. The 
cultivated mind is the most sensitive. 
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yé: assert it in the face of strong-minded, disappointed 
women, in defiance of masculine smiles, love is the 
only good we crave ; the rest is a mockery, a farce. It is 
our food, our hope, our stay, our life. You may crush out 
the illusions of youth, but the need of love is in the fibres 
of our being, its protection, comfort and providence. 
Look about and see women past their youth unsought or 
unable to find a companion. The strong ones become 
more independent, more like men in their manner, while 
the clinging, affectionate ones turn to church or their poor 
fellow-creatures for something to love and serve. 
So many papers and articles are written about the health 
that details are unnecessary here. Where there is a will 
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‘* This son of a wolf make medicine,’’ he muttered. 

Paul’s back was toward him, so he could not quite see 
what was going on. 

Then he heard the Englishman’s voice. He had to 
strain his keen ears, for the voice was low. ‘*‘ Paleface 
talks with the evil spirits,’’ the Indian whispered to 
himself. 

He pulled the hammer of the rifle back with two soft little 
clicks, brought the stock of it up under his arm and 
touched the trigger nervously with his forefinger. One 
slight pull and it would be all over—there would be no 
more trouble for his little sister. 

His blood was on fire—the wild Indian blood that had 
been distilled in generations of carnage. Should he let 
down the eager hammer? He would wait; a little time 
did not matter ; he wanted to know about the medicine. 

Then the words came stronger ; sometimes Day Bird 
heard them plainly ; sometimes he had to patch them up 
himself; it was a rough-hewn prayer of sorts. But it 
wasn’t the words—it was the intense earnestness that 
carried conviction even to the unsophisticated mind of the 
Happy Hunting-Ground acolyte. 

The white man was asking his Manitou to make him 
better —to hide the evil things from him; and there were 
good words for Day Bird’s little white sister. 
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The finger that had been caressing the trigger of the rifle 
relaxed, the stock drooped, and the muzzle was pulled 
back into the trembling leaves of the gray willow. Day 
Bird was puzzled. That was not working medicine —that 
was not sending an evil charm—that was Manitou talk. 
The tongue was not forked, because the Englishman 
thought he was alone—alone with Manitou. Surely the 
Indian Agent had lied. 

‘*p-A! P-A! P-A!”’ the instrument interrupted irritably. 
‘* Buer-r! P-A! P-A!”’ 

Day Bird saw the white man rise quickly, turn facing the 
window, shove the lever over and answer the caller at the 
wire. 

Then he stopped, and the instrument babbled on again. 

‘* Why do you not come down any more to the Lake?” 
Day Bird’s trained ear read. 

It was Madge. 

‘* Who’s there with you?’’ Paul queried back over the 
line. 

‘*l’m alone,’’ the Morse tongue said; ‘‘ folks are over 
at the Agency.”’ 

‘* Can you ground your wire east?’’ he heard Paul ask ; 
‘* T want to tell you something — want to talk to you alone 
—understand ?”’ 

‘* All right, talk away !’’ the girl answered cheerily. 

** Well, litthke woman,”’ clicked Paul, ‘‘ I'll tell you why.”’ 

Then the Indian standing there heard all about it —heard 
the man he was waiting to kill tell the woman he loved, 
but thought too good for him, many things calculated to 
tend for her welfare and keep her from wasting her 
thoughts on a man who was only fit, in his own estimation, 
to bolt back to England or any other place so long as he 
got far enough away from Saint’s Lake. 

Day Bird silently let the hammer of his rifle down, 
stepped back clear of the gray-willow bushes and threw the 
cartridge out with the lever ; then he went up the telegraph 
ladder and crept in between the blankets the Englishman 
had spread for him on the floor. 
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In the morning he ate the breakfast Paul gave him, and 
when he had finished held out his hand, saying: ‘‘ Day 
Bird likes you, okama—you will be my white brother. 
Also come to Saint’s Lake soon, lest Day Bird kill the 
agent, Adolph.”’ 

When a man thinks he is extremely bad that is the 
beginning of his regeneration; it becomes possible. In 
Paul’s case it materialized. 

The little square-jawed minister rubbed the soft unction 
of spiritual success against his soul and said, ‘‘ I’m glad | 
was the humble means of making one man better.’’ This 
was months after. After a fashion, perhaps, he was 
indirectly the way, if not the cause. But for his honest 
example it is possible Anson would not have been 
awakened to the memory of his mother’s prayer teaching. 
What Paul said was: ‘‘ Litthe woman, I was drifting 
badly, but you pulled me up.”’ 

* Sessiaine !’? Madge interrupted him. ‘‘ You weren't 
bad ; you only thought so.”’ 

Which shows what a woman’s faith is like. 
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there is always a way, and the woman who wants some- 
thing with her whole soul will grope for it, find the means 
and work for the good it brings without faltering. ‘The 
noblest men—if they amount to anything at all—are self- 
made men; the best women are self-made also. And it is 
such women who are going to get the best out of life. 

Just as the architect of his own fortune enjoys his 
riches and knows the value of a penny, so the woman who 
strives for and earns her reward will drink from the cup of 
delight in long, sweet draughts, and linger happily over the 
blissful experience that life brings her. As she begins to 
respect herself—and she must do so when she knows she 
has done her duty day by day and used each opportunity 
—so the world begins to respect her, and see in her what 
it never saw before, because it never existed before, but 
has been growing painfully like a beautiful flower, till it 
smiles triumphantly upon all who pass it by. She goes 
from strength to strength, from height to height. Each 
state has something to offer: new roads open to her, one 
door leads to two, and two to more. Scarcely believing 
her power, she looks around, wondering what her life was 
before, so long ago does that hopeless time appear. 
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ND to those who strive, and earnestly determine to suc- 
ceed, a message here is given: Know that strength is 
yours in proportion to your progress, enough for each day, 
be it mental, physical or spiritual. Realize that there is a 
reward for every labor, rest after every task, and rise for 
every faculty developed. Your reward may not be what 
you expect ; probably it will be much better. The power 
which comes from trying is more than worth the effort. 
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“*MOMMER,’ WHISPERED HAZEL, ‘YOU'RE ON TRIAL 
THIS TIME! SHE WON’T STAY UNLESS SHE LIKES YOU’"’ 
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Thirteenth Chapter —Kathia Maiden 


AY was in the world, but February drifted 
in the heart of the convalescent, in cold 
comers, like patches of forgotten snow. 
She stepped off the Limited Express slowly, 
with the careful footing of one who has 
long been weak. The too familiar cares of 
her household reapproached her heavily. 
She felt babyish enough to want to run 
back and hide her head in her mother’s lap. 

No one seemed to be there to meet her, 
and she had walked a few steps dejectedly 
when she felt her bag dexterously caught 
out of her hand, and herself smartly taken 
off her feet. A tremendous hug took her into big, warm 
arms, and then she perceived that it was her husband's 
spring overcoat, on whose shoulder her head was brought 
to a peremptory repose. 

‘Oh! I didn’t think you could get off to come in,’ 
breathed. 

‘The Superintendent and the whole Board couldn't 
have keptme! I just caught the 2: 25, and ran all the way 
over here. I’ve got a cab all ready. It has rubber tires. 
We'll get the 3:15. You do look better! I didn’t dare 
believe it. But you do, you do!”’ 

So he babbled on like a boy. She listened to him, 
smiling. She did not seem inclined to talk much. She 
laid her head back and scrutinized him. 

‘“ There’s a look about your eyes. You haven’t had 
any good news, have you? And that tangle is half untied 
in your forehead.’’ 

_He laughed. ‘‘ We’re going to untie all the tangles. 
You’re not brought back to be tied up. You do look 
better! But I’m not altogether satisfied. We must have 
a different expression.”’ 

His boyish cheerfulness clouded over a little. It 
occurred to him that he had exceeded her in warmth of 
welcome. A momentary chill blew across his manner. 
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‘‘ Who’s there?” she asked abruptly. ‘‘ Mary Nick ?’’ 

a 

‘ Are we going to Mrs. Learner’s? I can’t quite walk 
SO Tar yet. But you could bring over the basket. It’s 
easier when there’s no snow. I think I shall be able to 
get on nicely.” 

.- think you will’’—with a mysterious half-smile. 

Are you particular about our boarding at Mrs. 
Learner’s? I can bring your dinner over if you prefer it, 
of course. But I didn’t know ——”’ ‘ 

‘* Oh, you have somebody, then! I suppose it’s one of 
the Two Hundred. Have you had her long?” She 
spoke cheerfully enough, but there was no smile in her 
eyes. In her heart she said: ‘‘ Now, I've got it all to go 
through over again.”’ 

‘* I didn’t say we had anybody. You can’t think what 
a hoysekeeper Hazel has grown into,” he went on with 
abnormal good Spirits. 

F Hazel ? But Hazel must go to school. I can’t have 
Hazel’s education interrupted.’’ Hazel’s mother spoke a 
little sharply. But Hazel’s father exhibited neither pain 
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By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


nor impatience at the nervous weakness of his wife’s voice 
and manner. She was still a convalescent. He looked 
at her indulgently. 

They did not talk much coming out in the train, Sweet 
Home was in her spring dress and had her prettiest look. 
The well-kept shrubs at the station were in full leaf and 
bud. People were in their light suits, and chatted gayly. 
The lady who wore the green costume last winter came 
down in dove-colored cloth to meet a cook, and carried 
her off proudly. 

The sun seemed to fill the happy suburb with melted 
gold. The maples had worn and dropped their red tas- 
sels. Birds were singing everywhere, and the children, 
out from school, were scampering about in May-parties 
with baskets of violets and saxifrage and foxberries. 

‘* It is better than New York,’’ said Perley suddenly. 

She and her husband rode up Peach Street in the Sweet 
Home cab. The Peach Street maples, young in leaf, made 
a triumphal arch over their heads, and under it they drove 
slowly. Two or three Omniscient Suburbans came out on 
their piazzas and kissed their hands to the sick neighbor. 
Mrs. Voisin and Popsie ran and opened the cab door, and 
poured in a broadside of pleasant, affectionate welcome. 
Perley’s color climbed her checks. 
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‘*Itis nice to get home,’’ she said, as if she had been 
answering an argument. ‘*‘ Oh, now—now I can see the 
house! Where’s Hazel? How the woodbine has grown ! 
Where’s Hazel? Why, George, I thought you said Mary 
Nick wasn’t here !”’ 

‘* | didn’t know she was,” said George. His face tum- 
bled forty fathoms down. 

Mary Nick stood outside on the concrete walk. The 
caddie was with her, hugging something in a_ basket. 
Mary Nick and Young Nick were laughing. Young Nick 
pushed the basket into the cab window. It held a 
chicken, roasted, stuffed, and neatly wrapped in a fresh 
napkin. 

‘* T thought it might help out yer first dinner,’’ pleaded 
Mary Nick. ‘‘ I didn’t know what kind of a Tom-fool 
ye’d have on hand now. ‘This chicken might have been 
enjoying life yet if I hada known. But seein’ I’ve took 
the liberty, mebbe it'll slice up cold. Lor’, now I see as 
plain as me nose on me face ye won’t need me no more. 
I’ve come to wish ye luck of her, and long life to ye, and 
may ye get well and stay so! ; Nick! you clear 
out and set on the fence or you'll get a wollopin’. There’s 
that red-headed dog !”’ 

‘*[ don’t seem to understand,’”’ began Perley. But it 
was not necessary to understand anything at that moment. 
For Rugby had heard her voice. 

The aid dee dashed down the steps and into the cab. 
He put his arms about his mistress’s neck and laid his red 
head against her cheek. There he cried, as a gentle child 
cries, plaintively and pérsistently. 

Then she felt the old setter pushed vigorously off. 
There was a commanding cry of ‘‘ Mommer! Mommer!” 
And Hazel had torn the passenger out of the carriage, and 
pulled her up the walk between the spirzeas and weigelia 
bushes. George Hollis stood, smiling and neglected, 
leaning up against the wall, for Hazel had the right of way. 

And Perley said: ‘‘ This zs better than New York. It 
is better than anything in the world.”’ 

‘* Mommer,”’ said Hazel with her own unexpectedness, 
make up your mind for a blow. Prepare to bear up 
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under it. We've got a new woman. She came five days 
ago.”’ 

‘* I'll try to make the best of it,’’ returned the convales- 
cent. But she visibly drooped. 

‘* Mommer,’’ proceeded Hazel with the pretty, new 
womanliness that so well became her, ‘‘ Mommer, this is 
our new housekeeper— Miss Kathia Maiden, this is my 
mother. She can’t help it. It isn’t her fault.’’ 

Mrs. Hollis turned with the dejected politeness by which 
she was accustomed to greet new domestic experiments. 
Then on her weary face there rested an expression such 
as no applicant for a situation in the schoolmaster’s home 
had ever seen before. 

Standing in the doorway she saw a young lady, tall, 
slender, blonde and smiling. Kathia Maiden was in her 
working-dress, for she was getting dinner. She wore a 
pretty costume of pale blue cambric, covered with a long, 
white linen apron, that had a picturesque bodice, and 
crossed the shoulders. Dainty white frills finished her 
throat and wrists. Her hair was a natural sheen of yellow 
light, and it rippled over her forehead, but was brushed 
closely from her neck and brought over a high comb, 
which gave a stateliness to the carriage of her head. 
An exquisite neatness and sweetness pervaded her. 

Her face was delicate of feature; her eyes were blue, 
and so nearly intellectual that it would have seemed an 
offense to call them intelligent. Her mouth was large 
enough to be generous, but cut so carefully with a chisel 
that while it had preserved the lines of refinement it had 
lost none of those which indicate kindness of impulse and 
warmth of heart. When Kathia Maiden spoke Mrs. 
Hollis said to her own soul : 

‘* This is the voice of a lady. How can it succeed ?’’ 
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‘* Mommer,’’ whispered Hazel, jumping on the study- 
table and swinging her feet, while she put her lips to her 
mother’s ear, ‘‘you’re on trial this time! She won’t stay 
unless she likes you. ; Excuse me for whispering ” 
(to Kathia Maiden), ‘‘ but I have to pony Mommer a 
little. She’s thinking of Miss Highwater, and Ellen with- 
out Incumbrance, and the Atheist, and the Twin Heiresses, 
and all those. She doesn’t know you're a regular daisy. 
You must excuse her.”’ 

‘* | am thinking,’’ interrupted Mrs. Hollis slowly, ‘* that 
I have not seen any one like you, Miss Maiden. I feel 
almost afraid to tell you how much I hope from your pres- 
ence in this house. I am not strong yet. I shall appre- 
ciate all you can do to restore peace and happiness to my 
house. We do need it!’’ she added in a burst of candor. 

‘* It occurred to me that you did,’’ replied Kathia 
Maiden, smiling. ‘‘ I am always happiest where I am 
most needed. I think I was made up that way. Isn’t 
there something I can do for you? Dinner will ready 
early. I thought you would be tired traveling.”’ 

Mrs. Hollis’s eyes followed Kathia Maiden till the door 
closed. 

‘* George,’’ she said, sinking back in the brown cordu- 
roy Morris chair, *‘ what do you think I almost said to that 
woman? ‘Into thy hands I commit my spirit.’ I did 
indeed. I just saved myself.’’ 

‘* Why didn’t you say it?’’ contended Hazel. ‘‘ She’d 
do all the better for it. She’s that kind.’’ 

To a perfect dinner succeeded a perfect evening. Quiet 
comforted the house, for Kathia Maiden was not of those 
women who feel compelled to wear squeaky shoes in their 
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employers’ homes on account of some mysterious weak- 
ness of the feet. 

‘* She steps like an angel,’’ announced Hazel. ‘‘ She 
always does. She neverslams. She doesn’t bounce —like 
me. She doesn’t yell. She does this housework like a 
cloud—sort of floating in and out. Oh, and she reads — 
my gracious to goodness!—she reads Stevenson, and 
Meredith, and George Eliot, and the New York ‘* Sun”’ 
editorials, and all those awfu’ things. She asked for 
Emerson last evening, and I offered her Aristotle. I’m 
going to give her the Odyssey in the original next time 
just to see what she'll do.”’ 

‘* That child’s in love,’’ observed the mother when 
Hazel had waltzed out of the room. ‘* She’s fallen in love 
for the first time in her life. Girls do, you know — with 
older women —sometimes it’s quite serious.”’ 

‘* Thank Heaven!’ ejaculated the father. ‘‘ She has 
the safest, sanest, sweetest object for a first experiment 
that could be prayed for.”’ 

** Tsu I must get up early and see to breakfast ?”’ 
said the wife patiently, after a pause. 

‘* You are not to see to anything,’’ commanded George 
Hollis hotly. ‘*‘ Kathia Maiden does it all.’’ 

‘* Have we gone back to the miracles?’’ asked Perley. 
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Mrs. Hollis and Kathia Maiden sat together. They had 
been talking for a long time. Kathia Maiden’s lashes were 
a little wet, and shone like gold dust where they lay upon 
her cheeks. 

‘* So that is how it all came about,’’ said Mrs. Hollis 

ntly. ‘* I shall respect your confidence and I thank you 
= it. No one else aed know the story. It is a hard 
one, and if you would allow me to express any 
sympathy ——”’ 

‘* Oh, thank you,” said Kathia Maiden, dashing the 
drops from her eyes. ‘‘I don’t feel that I need very 
much. All women have stories. It’s only a question of 
how we read them.”’ 

‘* You have read yours nobly, and I honor you for it.’’ 

‘* T knew that I should tell. you,’’ said Kathia Maiden, 
‘*as soon as I saw your eyes. my work satisfy 
you?’’ she asked abruptly. With quiet dignity she made 
it apparent that she wished to divert the conversation from 
her personal affairs. 

‘* You so much more than please me,” returned the 
employer, ‘‘ that I am afraid to tell you how I feel about it. 
But, now,’’ she added, ‘‘ does my home satisfy you?’’ 

The housekeeper hesitated. ‘‘ No woman,’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘ is ever perfectly content in any home except her 
own. There’s that difference, and there always will be, 
between the domestic employer and the employee, but I 
am happier with you than I have ever been since | left my 
father’s house, and if you would like to have me stay fe 
She broke off, and the two women clasped hands. 

‘* Now,’’ said the convalescent, ‘‘ I shall get well.’’ 

‘* It would be my real pleasure to help you,”’ replied the 
housekeeper prettily. 

‘* How did it happen,’’ asked Mrs. Hollis, ‘‘ that you 
turned your mind in precisely this direction ?”’ 

‘* Once when I was traveling with my—when I was 
traveling,’’ answered Kathia Maiden, ‘‘ | bought a paper 
book on the cars. It was called something like ‘ My Lady 
Help.’ It took hold of my imagination, and I thought 
some time I would like to try the experiment. I have 
done everything else—crocheted and canvassed, done 
hack work for the newspapers, and read to invalids, and 
taught school. I have kept boarders; I have run a 
summer hotel ; I have done dressmaking ; I have been an 
attendant ; I’ve done all the regulation, ladylike things, 
and I’m tired of it all—cold hall bedrooms, and sleeping 
with cross, sick people, and keeping house for low-class 
widowers with big families and tremendous washes, and 
small pay, and I got so tired of it that I used to cry half 
the night. I want a home. I know how to conduct a 
home; I understand housekeeping thoroughly; I like 
housework, and I respect it. So I made up my mind when 
I found a pleasant place where there were ladies and 
gentlemen, and where the people would respect me, I'd 
give it a fair trial.’’ 

** We have had a cruel year in this house,’’ mused Mrs. 
Hollis. ‘* We’re reasonable people. We're not unkind 
nor unfair to those who oll for us. I can’t quite see 
through the whole thing.”’ 

*‘It’s in the air,’’ replied Kathia Maiden quickly. 
‘* The times are surcharged with it. It’s a day of domestic 
anarchy. Your experience is not extreme.”’ 

** Perhaps not,’’ sighed Perley Hollis. ‘‘ I know a lady 
on Peach Street who had four cooks in two weeks. We 
never sank so low as that.”’ 

**T knew one in the town I came from who had thirty 
in one winter,’’ suggested Kathia Maiden with a soothing 
smile. 

** Now, in our case,’’ continued Mrs. Hollis earnestly, 
** we can’t see that we have been to blame—except about 
that cold room, and that was only force of habit. We 
shall get yours fitted up prettily in a few days. Would 
you like to go in town and choose the carpet and curtains 
and some of the little things? 1 want it to seem like your 
own room.”’ 

** 1 have never had so pretty a room since 
Kathia Maiden. But she broke off. 
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Mrs. Hollis hastily resumed: ‘‘ We have been unfortu- 
nate, as I said, but it seemed to us that if other house- 
holders were no more to blame than we ——’’ 

, A bite of bitterness chilled Kathia Maiden’s warm, sweet 
ace. 

‘** But they’re not all like you. And you don’t know 
anything about the other side. I’ve heard things in the 
Fs a offices that would make you sick to listen to. 
Nobody has treated me very badly,”’ added Kathia Maiden, 
lifting her head a little. ‘* Once I went into a place where 
they advertised for a housekeeper. They said they wanted 
a lady. bees showed me my room. It had a bare floor, 
no washstand, no bureau, one broken chair (no fire, of 
course), one ragged comforter on the bed, and the pillow- 
case was torn from hem to seam. I said good-morning, 
and walked out of the house. Then one day I went to 
one of the best offices in Boston, and a lady sat down to 
talk with me, and asked me if I kept sober.”’ 

** Perhaps there is another side to it,’’ considered Mrs. 
Hollis thoughtfully. She looked out over Kathia 
Maiden’s shining head into the May afternoon. Her 
mind had gone back to Mary, and all Mary’s strange 
successors filed through it in a grotesque procession. 
Perley Hollis closed her eyes and did a short sum in 
common addition. 
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‘* Hazel,’’ she asked dreamily, for Hazel had bounced 
in at one door as Kathia Maiden glided out of the other, 
‘* was Miss Highwater the sixth?’”’ 

‘* Seventh!” cried Hazel gleefully, as if she had hit a 
point of preéminent family pride. ‘‘ Mommer, you had 
one girl for thirteen years. And now you've had thirteen 
in one year —and don’t you forget it. I thought, perhaps, 
you might,’’ added Hazel, ‘* if | didn’t mention it.”’ 
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Fourteenth Chapter— Sweet Home 


ju was in the world, but the snow was not quite 
melted from the corners of Perley’s heart. A chill, 
whose nature she did not try to explain, crept over the 
warmth of her sunniest hour. 

Her strength came to her, but more slowly than it 
should. Cushioned in chair or couch she sat or lay out in 
the garden, on the piazzas, on the little lawn, the sunlong 
summer day. The beautiful horizons of Sweet Home, 
defined by violet-tinted hills and intervales of sea-tinted 
meadows, looked down above the thick suburban shrub- 
bery, and in through the lace-work of tall larches and 
purple beeches, and through the dome of the maple arch 
that spanned the pretty width of Peach Street. 

A big red-brown figure, like a design cut from sand- 
stone, solidly on his yellow sofa-pillow at her feet, or on 
the trail of her gowns, lay Rugby. The old setter would 
not leave her. Laughing, Kathia Maiden tempted him 
with soup-bones and with sandwiches, but Rugby regarded 
her scornfully. 

Young Nick, in the master’s poll stockings, made faces 
at Rugby over the garden wall, but, though the setter’s 
upper lip wrinkled, he preserved the composure and the 
dignity of a dog who preferred kissing his mistress to 
devouring a caddie. 

The conduet of the household expressed itself like a fine 
art: science behind it, aspiration in it. It was incredible 
that the simple machinery of daily life which had been 
clogged so cruelly for the worn-out mistress of a worried 
house could be made to spin so merrily, so perfectly with 
the ‘‘ light touch’”’ which, whether in life or in literature, 
gives such exquisite results. Kathia Maiden put her own 
sweet nature into the management of this harassed home. 
Something about her gave dignity to the roughest manual 
work. One would no more have used the word 
‘** menial’’ of any duty that she performed than one would 
of a portrait of a lady embroidering tapestry in a dim 
gallery. She gave wings to the heaviest task. She made 
poetry of the dullest duty. She ‘‘ handled a dish-mop 
like a paint-brush”’ (so Hazel said), and she was dainty 
to the finger-tips. A fair spirit set in a harmonious body 
made her all womanly, and kept her so. She did house- 
work as a lady does. She found herself in a family of 
gentlefolks, and the relation, begun in service, emerged 
into friendship by the subtle power of that spiritual caste 
which brings all delicate natures to their own level—never 
so swiftly nor so surely as in the ‘‘ Kingdom called Home.”’ 
The convalescent flung down the responsibility of her 
house, and felt it taken up without a word—no fuss, no 
fret, none of the fatuous complaining which is the great 
defect of women’s work—she felt it taken up, and taken 
from her, by soft, strong hands. 
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The schoolmaster came out into the garden. His wife 
was lying on her wicker couch under a linden tree. Her 
dress was white (for the descending day was still brightly 
hot), and she had thrown down to her feet the gold-brown 
knit afghan that her husband liked. <A thin white shawl 
of an old-fashioned barége material, satin-striped, covered 
her figure. Rugby was lying on the heavy folds of the 
afghan. A daintily appointed table stood within reach ; it 
held all the little comforts so important to the sick, and so 
easily forgotten in a household of healthy people. 

‘* She remembers everything,’’ said Mr. Hollis, moving 
the table, and bringing a garden chair close beside the 
couch, 

** She is a lovely being,’’ breathed Perley with a sigh of 
content. ‘*‘ Why, she is even educating Hazel. I don’t 
think the child uses one slang word where she did four. 
There is nothing which has to do with us that she doesn’t 
take into her heart. She is a Gospel miracle. I wake 
every morning and say, ‘ She belonged to New Testament 
days. I’ve dreamed her. She can’t last.’”’ 

** She will last!’’ insisted the schoolmaster in a ringing 
voice. He put out his hand and touched the white shawl, 
passing his finger clumsily up and down one of the satin 
stripes. He was troubled to find how ill at ease he felt, 
pe embarrassed in this téte-d-téte with his own wife. 
When he came to think of it, they had hardly sat together 
quietly like this and talked since she came home. Some- 
thing had always prevented or deferred. He could not 
have said whether this had been wholly accidental ; he had 
instinctively avoided asking himself the question. What- 
ever it was that had slid in between them they had gone 
on treating it in that old, good way —not speaking about 
it. The man would have said that they had met it by not 
thinking about it. 

He turned now and deliberately studied his wife’s face. 
Dashes of light broken through linden leaves trembled 
over it and stirred across her white dress and shawl, deli- 
cately resisting the shadow in whose shelter she lay. 

Returning strength had touched her color and expres- 
sion vividly, yet she did not seem quite well. She did not 
look as he knew that she ought to ook by this time. Her 
eyes were averted from him heavily, as if their own weight 
dragged them away, and when he scrutinized her so she 
blushed rather painfully ; he thought the curve of her lips 
quivered, If he had been shocked to find that he felt him- 
self uncomfortable in her presence, he was now startled to 
perceive that he embarrassed her. 

‘*You don’t recover. You are not improving fast 
enough,’’ he began in a sharp, high voice. 

‘** Oh, I’m doing well enough,’’ she replied indifferently. 
‘* Really lam. Don’t give me a thought.” 

** You are not happy!’’ No woman could understand 
the amount of courage which it cost the husband to bring 
out these simple words. He felt himself suddenly and 
mysteriously in the position of a man who has to court his 
own wife over again—always an alluring situation, and 
one of the most romantic in life. 

‘* You don’t get well,’’ he repeated commandingly, 
‘* because you are not happy.”’ 

‘* Are you?” She looked straight up through the linden 
leaves at the observant sky. This flank movement well- 
nigh routed George Hollis. If he said no the burden of 
proof would rest on him. _ If yes, he dared not consider the 
possible consequences. It struck him as safer not to reply 


at all. Instead, with a hesitation which he did not know 
whether to call pitiable or contemptible, he laid his hand on 
hers. She stirred a little, but he did not remove it. 

** If you could possibly tell me—if you could talk with 
me as you used to do,’’ he pleaded. Then his voice and 
manner took on a swift, authoritative change: ‘‘ Perley! 
I can’t, and I’m not going to—I won't live so any longer ! 
I will know what is the matter, and you must tell me!”’ 

** If you don’t know without being told I never can tell 
you !’’ cried the wife. 

‘* Popper! Popper!” cut in the clarion-clear young 
voice with whose interruptions it was impossible for these 
two to be vexed. (So easy is it for perfect love to forgive 
defective tact.) Hazel regarded the emotional crises of 
married life with the same impartial scorn that she would 
have bestowed on Meredith, George Eliot or the ‘‘ Sun”’ 
editorials. ‘‘ Popper! Stop courting out there, and bring 
Mommer slam up to dinner! Kathia Maiden’s got a 
strawberry shortcake with jib-topsails to it. She’s too 
good for the likes of us.’’ 

** I'll take mine out here if you don’t mind,”’ said Perley 
Hollis awkwardly. ‘‘ It seems to be too warm to walk in. 
Will you be disappointed ?’’ she asked in a different tone. 

** 1 will bring it out myself,’ he replied. She could 
make nothing of the words, or of his manner of saying 
them. The schoolmaster brought out her tray—Kathia 
Maiden composed a tray like a picture—and returned in 
silence to his own dinner. As he walked up the garden 
path his head hung to his breast, but that was his way in 
thought as much as in sorrow. His wife watched him, 
shading her eyes from the slanting sun. ‘‘ Which is it?’’ 
she thought. The great drama of marriage moves on so 
strongly, yet so slowly !—always interrupted by such trifles, 
always deviated by such small side-scenes, yet always 
gathering the power and the pathos and the preciousness 
that belong to no other situation in human life. 


ox 


He stayed but the shortest time, and hurried back to 
her. As he came down the garden walk he gave the little 
whistle with which he had been used to announce his 


coming home to her : 
= 
—— 


As the low and loving notes stirred the quiet air both 
remembered how long it was since the pretty signal had 
dropped out of their habit, and both waned why. Had 
he not called? Had she not listened ? 

She was visibly moved, and when he stood beside her 
she sighed almost inarticulately : ‘‘ 1 used to think that 
used to say, ‘//ere lam! Herelam!’”’ 

‘* And I,’’ he smiled, ‘‘ I thought it said, ‘ Dear wife! 
Dear wite!’”’ 

Hazel came out just then and took the tray and made as 
if she would run back, but Kathia Maiden, glancing from 
the window, might have been seen to dissuade the child. 
The day dropped fast. The low-lying glory of a great 
sunset swept the grass-blades and fired the edges of the 
leaves. 

** Aren’t you chilly?” he asked, pulling up the thick, 
bright afghan. ‘‘ You should be so careful. It is so 
important to—me.’’ 

He had begun quietly enough, almost indifferently, she 
thought. But then his voice deepened suddenly : 

‘** Dear,” he pleaded, ‘‘ I can’t bear it any longer! Tell 
me your heart! Tell me what has come between us——’”’ 

‘* It was the words,’ she panted. ‘‘ It was the words 
we said.,’’ 

‘* The words?’ repeated George Hollis. He looked 
at her blindly. ‘‘ What words?”’ 

** Oh,”’ cried the woman, ‘‘ you could forget !”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the man proudly. ‘‘ And I thank God I 
could !”’ 

She did not answer. He watched her, trembling like a 
lover. Then he put out his hand. 

‘* We were both tired out and worried, dear—and I did 
not half understand—no man does. Love ought to be 
strong enough not to yield, not to be beaten by such petty 
troubles ——”’ 

‘* Oh, say it is we who are weak, not Love!”’ she cried. 
But he went rushing on as if he had not heard her, for his 
feeling swept him past her thought. 

‘* T did not suppose you treasured up those little things. 
I would not have hurt you for—for—forgive me, Perley !”’ 

‘*No, me, me/’’ she sobbed. ‘‘ Forgive me, for I was 
most to blame. Ialwaysam. And I thought I had fretted 
you so! I thought you did not care any more—not so 
much. And I cried every night about it.’’ 

‘*Come here!’’ commanded the schoolmaster. He 
took her in his arms and crushed her unfinished confession 
from her lips. 

They sat there till the dew fell. Rugby came out. But 
Rugby did not talk. And then Hazel whistled, and told 
him that she and Kathia Maiden were going to walk. So 
Rugby, limping, followed them. 


ox 


The scented twilight shut in the husband and the wife. 
He bundled her in the afghan and the white shawl with 
awkward tenderness. An arm of iron and velvet helped 
her up the garden path. The house was silent and empty 
when they came into it. Through the vines on the piazza 
a slender moon looked in. Tremulously he said some- 
thing to her about resting and saving her strength ; and 
was she tired out? With bridal eyes they clasped and 
kissed again. 

All the tenderness of all their married years gathered 
and grew upon them like a billow. They floated on a tide 
of joy. It seemed to them as new as if they were but this 
hour wedded, and as old as if they had lived in Eden 
before the serpent Care had tempted Love. 

They started like lovers disturbed at the stir of feet and 
laughter. Rugby pushed in and pulled at her white dress, 
and jealously pawed at the master’s hand which held hers 
fast. Kathia Maiden with Hazel on her arm came up 
across the lawn. 

‘* Hello, Mommer!” called the voice of Youth that 
fears or understands neither Love nor Care. ‘‘ You and 
Popper look like a wedding up there, and don’t you 
forget it!” 

But Kathia Maiden, glancing up, smiled affectionately «t 
the two who stood in the moonlit doorway, vine-fleck«« 
and half unreal. Kathia Maiden was used to taking 
happiness by proxy. Hers were the sacrificial eyes. |! 
the Kingdom of Home was within her. 


(THE END) 
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A Stucco Country House for $7500 


By WILLIAM G. RANTOUL 


This is the Seventh Design in the Journal’s New Series of Model Suburban Houses of Moderate Cost 


N THIS design the aim has been a quiet, homelike 
house with pretty surroundings, all within a 
small area. 

A little inclosed garden may be gradually 
cultivated at the southwest corner, close to the 
veranda, also a few shrubs, vines and hedges, 
as suggested by the sketch. 

The stucco walls, with odd bays and over- 
hangs, the low, sweeping roof of tan-colored 
shingles,- and the generous stone and_ brick 
chimneys, all make an attractive and_pic- 
turesque exterior. 

Inside, one finds a reception-room in close proximity to 
the entrance. 

The living-room, with its cozy ingle-nook and low- 
beamed ceiling, is large, comfortable and well screened 
from the entrance. A ledge for plants runs across the 
southern windows. 

The dining-room is bright and sunny, with a wide door 
into the living-room opposite the double French window, 
which opens to the veranda, giving a pretty view of the 
garden. The sideboard stands in a recess, with high, 
diamond-paned windows above. 

ox 
AN INTERESTING feature is the stairway, with ‘ts gallery 
and wide landing, where mullioned windows throw 
light down into the hall. Underneath is a coat-closet and 
toilette, well retired from view, while a convenient passage- 
way enables the servant to go from the kitchen to the 
front door unseen, 

_ These rooms are finished in dark wood with the quaint 
simplicity of English work of two hundred years ago. 

The convenience of arrangement of the second story 
makes itself evident. 

The attic affords ample storage room for trunks and 
such things. A small cellar contains the furnace, fuel-bins 
and store-closet. The remaining area under the house 
has space sufficient only for the heating pipes. 


The construction of the house is frame, sheathed, 
papered, and covered with wire lath and stucco, The 
roof is shingled with cedar shingles. The interior is 
finished throughout in white wood stained or painted, as 
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the case may be. The walls of the living-room and hall 
have simple wainscots. The floors are hard pine. 

The kitchen has an ample dresser. The china-closet is 
completely fitted with shelves, cupboards and drawers, and 
is connected with the kitchen by a slide. 

The house is heated by a hot-air furnace, and is wired 
for electric lights and bells. 

The specification calls for the best, standard plumbing. 


ox 


N ESTIMATE on these plans, by a competent builder, is 

given below, covering the cost of building the house 

in the vicinity of Boston, where such construction is rela- 
tively high : 


Excavation and stonework, complete . . $ 600 
Brickwork and plaster ‘ . 950 
Outside stucco , ; ’ ; 550 
Frames, boards and shingles : 950 
Outside and inside finish . R ; 510 
Windows and doors . : 380 
Upper floors , ‘ : : 320 
Stairs. ‘ ; , 260 
Hardware . ‘ ; ; 200 
Carpenter’s labor , . ; 1200 
Painting ‘ ; P : , 60 
Plumbing , ‘ , ; P 50 
Heating and range , ; . ' 250 
Electric work . , ‘ 75 
Mantels 

Total , . . ‘ PF 7435 


Grading, water and sewer connections, screen walls, 
fences, electric fixtures and papering are not included in 
this estimate. 

Pet 


Epitor’s Note — As a guarantee that the plan of this house is practi- 
cable and that the estimates for cost are conservative, the architect is ready 
to accept the commission of preparing the working plans and specifica- 
tions for this house to cost Seventy-five Hundred Dollars, providing that 
the building site selected is within reasonable distance of a base of supplies 
where material and labor may be had at the standard market rates. 




















THE STAIRWAY, WITH ITS GALLERY AND WIDE LANDING 


THE LIVING-ROOM, WITH ITS COZY INGLE-NOOK 
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A Woman's Questions 


NE WOMAN has written a letter, which is a 
very fair sample of several score which 
have come to this office during the past 
few months. They have all been about 
the editorial *‘Is it Worth While?” which 
was printed on this page last November 
asking that women should readjust their 
homes and lives on simpler lines. In 
every letter the desire for a simpler life is 
clearly manifest. But in each there is a 
note of hesitancy. This feeling is very 
well expressed in the extracts which I 
shall quote from the letter of this particu- 
lar correspondent. 
She begins by saying : 





‘‘We women want simpler lives. 
There’s no doubt of that. But we are 
dismayed by the difficulties confronting the woman who 
essays to ‘ come out and be separate.’ ”’ 

Just here is struck the first false note. To be simpler 
in our lives is not a call to ‘‘ come out and be separate.’’ 
It is a call to come out and be true—to be ourselves, It 
is this false notion of being separate, of being apart, 
of being unlike the rest of the world, that is keeping thou- 
sands of women in an unnatural and injurious bondage. 
The woman who, feeling that her life is complicated with 
unprofitable things, will simplify that life, will find the 
moment she steps out of her bondage that she is not alone. 
Far from it indeed. She will find herself of a sisterhood 
that numbers more votaries than she has ever dreamed of : 
a sisterhood that she will know not of until she has become 
part of it. 

Like attracts like in this world. If we live false lives we 
attract those who live similar lives. If our lives ring true 
the chords we strike attract those who also live on equal 
heights. The true lesson for us to learn is to live for the 
things we believe: not for what may be thought of those 
things by others. That is where our chief trouble lies : we 
are too much concerned by what the world may think of 
us. We are fearful lest some action of ours may be mis- 
understood. We are unwilling to stand by our convic- 
tions. We forget the thing itself. We forget that we are 
what we are by the things we do. It matters exceedingly 
little what the world thinks of us. But it does matter, and 
it matters much, to ourselves whether the lives we lead are 
true or false. An action born of a false motive never has 
the slightest influence. It dies at its birth. The men and 
women who, by their lives, have influenced the world have 
been those who have lived earnest and honest lives, and 
who never for one moment allowed to come into their 
thoughts the notion of whether the world would approve 
or disapprove. No life truly lived is lived apart and alone. 
It has the companionship of the best. 


oot 
BUT: continues this woman: 


‘* For example, woman’s clothes must engage half of 
her time if she is to appear well dressed on a moderate 
income.”’ 

‘** Half of her time’’? Half of her life, that is. A man 
must always recognize when he speaks or writes of matters 
appertaining to women that he cannot deal with them from 
actual knowledge. And this fact applies especially to the 
question of awoman’s dress. It is vastly more complicated 
than man’s apparel, and, therefore, demands more time. 
But while it is more complicated, and also a very important 
part of her life, still it remains, or should remain, one of the 
externals of her life. And when any woman devotes one- 
half of her life to thoughts of dress she absolutely takes the 
whole question out of its proper relation to her life, and 
belittles the talents which God gave her for far greater 
things. It is, indeed, a grave question whether she does 
not debase herself. Nor will she be ‘‘ well dressed’’: the 
chances are far greater that she will be ‘‘ overdressed.”’ 

No woman who has any regard for what is worth while 
in this world, and for what will bring her the surest and 
fullest happiness in the long run, will so dissipate her 
energies and vitality. The right to dress prettily and 
becomingly belongs to every woman. It is her birthright, 
and her duty. A disregard of dress, or the affectation of 
queer or freakish dressing, does not beiong to a normal 
woman, But to make dress one of the vital things of life 
is carrying it beyond the ridiculous point and close to 
the criminal. And it is just this rightful adjustment of the 
things in life which simplicity does for us. It gives a 
rightful place and a rightful value to each. It doesn’t 
belittle the one nor distort the other. 


ox 


Te writer, filled with hesitancy and doubts, goes o1: 

** Do you, as a man, fully realize that it is all but im- 
possible to have a dress simply made by a skilled dress- 
maker? And that should you succeed, you pay the same 


price for it as you would for the fashionable garment, if 
not actually more?”’ 


I think I do: I realize that it is extremely difficult to get 
anything simply made in this ornate age : whether it be a 
dress, a piece of furniture, or anything else. It is difficult 
because the things in this world that are worth doing are 
always hardest to do and to have done. But because it is 
difficult it is not ‘‘ all but impossible.’’ The real question 
is whether the thing is right and whether it ought to be 
done. If it is right it is capable of being done. Every- 
thing worth achieving in this world is born of some effort. 
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By EDWARD BOK 


HE fact of the matter is, that not only do the dressmakers 
recognize that the highest art of their profession lies 
in simplicity, but they would prefer in many cases to make 
a simple gown rather than an elaborate ‘‘ creation.’’ The 
trouble is not so much with the unwillingness of the dress- 
maker as it is that when women go to have a gown made 
they have not the least idea what they want. They do not 
know their own minds. If the majority of women knew 
what they wanted, and insisted upon getting it, they would 
get it, and scores of dressmakers would ‘be relieved from 
the responsibility of telling their customers what they think 
they ought to have. 

Women are so irresolute inthis matter that dressmakers 
have again and again confided to me that, when they 
choose to do so, to increase their sales, they can ‘‘ palm 
off anything’’ on the average woman if they can only 
convince her that it is ‘‘ the latest thing,’’ or by an appeal 
to personal vanity assure her that a certain impossible 
thing ‘‘ is becoming to her complexion’’ or ‘‘ just suits 
her figure.’’ The average American woman isn’t brave 
enough to insist upon having a simple gown. It isn’t that 
she cannot get it made. And, as to paying as much, 
if not more, for the simple gown as for the fashionable 
‘* creation,’’ the mistake is made in assuming that the 
simple one is not the most modish. The very highest 
achievement in any art is always the simplest. And of 
nothing is this so true as of dress. 


on 


ORTH, the famous French dressmaker, once said that 
the highest elegance obtainable in a gown is the ele- 
gance of simplicity. ‘‘ There is nothing higher than that,’’ 
he continued, ‘* but women, and especially the American 
women, spoil the true elegance of dressing by overloading 
a gown with adornment which has no place on it, and 
which has for its only result the enriching of dress- 
making establishments.’’ And then he concluded: ‘‘ The 
American woman wants this sort of thing, and we give it to 
her. But it is not good dressing.’’? These are the words 
of one who knew, and the best verification of the state- 
ment lies in the fact that the French women, who are 
considered the best-dressed women, invariably wear the 
simplest gowns. In fact, the French dressmakers cannot 
induce the well-dressed women of their own country to 
wear the over-elaborated gowns that are created for 
American women. This is not complimentary to the 
American woman's taste in dress. But it is true, for all 
that, as every one conversant with French dressmaking 
establishments knows. 

The distinction of the simple gown from the ‘*‘ fashion- 
able’’ is true only because, as Worth said, the American 
woman has a wrong notion of what is truly fashionable. 
As in other things in America, we have departed from the 
real thing: the highest art in dressing. We have gone to 
extremes. We have overdressed. And we have coddled 
ourselves with the belief that the perversion of good taste 
is the ‘‘ fashionable thing.’’ And we have earned and 
merited the criticism of every foreign authority of good 
taste in dress who has repeatedly voiced the sentiment of 
Mr. Worth when in the same article he said : ‘‘ It is a pity 
that a nation of women who know so well how to carry 
clothes should insist on so much over-elaboration, and, in 
consequence, appear, almost invariably, overdressed.”’ 


ox 


AS TO simpler dinners and quieter entertaining, spoken of 
in the November editorial, my correspondent says: 

‘* You say, entertain simpler. But do you know that 
even if the man whom a woman might invite to dinner 
would be as well content with four courses as with ten, that 
it is, after all, his wife who settles the matter and grades 
us socially? It may be worth some pains, you know, 
for a wife and a mother to do what she can, for the sake 
of her husband and children, not to be graded a nobody.” 


But has it ever occurred to you, my dear madam, that 
the woman who would ‘‘ grade you socially ’’ by the menu 
prepared for her is not the woman you should have at 
your table, and that her acquaintance is not worth the effort 
you apparently take to retain it? That is what I mean 
when | say that lives falsely lived attract kindred spirits. 
If a life were lived as it should be lived a woman of that 
sort would never come within its horizon. But broader 
than that is the great truth that no woman living can grade 
another a ‘‘ nobody ”’ by the dinners she serves, nor by the 
clothes she wears. Weare measured in this world by higher 
standards than what we eat or what we wear. No one can 
harm you but yourself. It is what we are ourselves that 
** grades’’ us: it is the light that shines from within : it is 
what our characters are: it is what we stand for—these 
things are what determine what we are. The finest minds 
in the world, the men and women whostand for something 
in this world, who have the respect of people whose respect 
means something, sit down to the plainest meals in the 
simplest clothes. Life is more than meat, and mind more 
than clothes. It is the stunted nature and the dwarfed 
mind that live on a lower plane, and on that plane there is 
no social grade because everything is on a perfect level 
of sordid unworthiness. 

The writer of this letter continues : 


‘** You may tell us that some of the most distinguished 
and worthy among us adorn their homes only with the 
fruits of simple taste. They can well afford to do so. 


Why need they care? They will not be dropped from 
visiting lists.’’ 


N?: THEY will ‘‘ not be dropped from visiting lists ’”’ 

because, thank God, the women of such homes never 
‘* visiting lists,’’ and, therefore, cannot be dropped 
from them. They value spontaneity of friendship and 
natural social intercourse as something above the cold con- 
ventionality and formality of ‘‘ visiting lists.’’ They value 
their friends as something more than a lot of miscellaneous 
folks ina book. Such folks pay their friends the compli- 
ment of remembering them in their hearts: it isn’t nec- 
essary to put their names in a book. Their ‘‘ visiting 
list’’ consists of friends who are friends: friends that 
remain friends in need: friends that become friends not 
because of social grade nor fancied station, but because 
they have something within them that goes out and meets 
the same something in some one else. We call it finding 
‘* kindred spirits.’”’ They ‘‘ visit’? where the heart 
prompts: not where conventionality dictates. And they 
are ‘‘ distinguished ’’ among us only by reason of the fact 
that they distinguish the true from the false, and the gold 
from the tinsel. They value ‘‘ visits’’ when ‘‘ visits’? mean 
that people come to their houses because they want to 
come, not because custom dictates that they should come. 

It is a pathetic conclusion which my correspondent gives 
to her letter: 


’ 


have 


‘* Thousands of women see clearly the force of the needs 
which you point out, and see them with an intensity born 
of defeated hopes and thwarted lives. But they find them- 
selves helpless against the ever-increasing tide of complex 
and artificial standards of living. Woman knows and 
feels it a difficult task to hold her way in the swift currents 
of prevailing customs. But they are forced upon her.”’ 

No, they are not, if my correspondent will pardon the 
bluntness of my comment. Nothing in the world can be 
forced upon us if we will not have it so. I repeat: our lives 
are what we make of them ourselves. If we are weak and 
accept the artificial our lives will be so. And just in propor- 
tion as we make our lives artificial we make them profitless 
and unhappy. A happy life cannot be lived in an atmos- 
phere surcharged with artificiality. That is impossible. 
No hope is defeated unless we defeat that hope ourselves. 
No life is thwarted unless we thwart its highest fulfillment 
and development by our own actions. It is with us, and 
with us only, whether we allow the ‘‘ swift currents of pre- 
vailing customs ’’ to make our lives complex. They do, 
unquestionably, and they are dwarfing the inner lives of 
thousands of women, and killing thousands of others. But 
it is cowardly and unjust to lay the blame and the respon- 
sibility upon those *‘ customs.’’ It is optional with us to 
accept or reject them. There are certain social laws which 
seem to make these ‘‘ customs”’ right, but every phase 
of a higher law, the Divine law, proves them wrong. 
There must be certain laws and customs for the protection 
of the social body. These are likewise for our own indi- 
vidual protection and are right, and ordinary common- 
sense teaches us what these are. 


or 


T IS begging the question to say, as my correspondent 
says, that: 
‘* Unity of aim and effort against the encroachments of 


artificial and trivial standards can, I fancy, alone stem the 
tide that threatens to engulf us.’’ 


It is peculiarly characteristic of too many of us that 
where an evil is seen we always want to conquer it in 
twos or threes—ever in company, never alone. ‘‘ Unity 
of aim and effort,’’ yes, but of the individual. To wait for 
numbers is to waitforever. What is food for one is poison 
for another. There are folks whose very natures rebel at 
the simple. They want the ornate: the gaudy: the com- 
plex. There will always be such. Their natures are so 
attuned to everything that is superficial and flashy that they 
would positively be unhappy in an atmosphere where 
everything is true, and pure, and sweet, and simple, and 
healthy. There is plenty of room in the world for such. 
There is always companionship to be found for the man or 
woman whose highest purposes cannot rise above his or 
her material possessions. The loud clapping of cymbals 
attracts more folks than the soft note of the lute. But the 
lute gives the purest note. It depends upon the note we 
want to strike in our lives —the note that gives forth blatant 
noise, or the note that gives forth purest melody. But it 
rests with us: with no one else. There is the life of pre- 
tense with its coterie of deformed spirits, where one is 
measured by artificial standards, with each standard farther 
away from the Divine than the preceding one. And 
there is the life of honest endeavor: of men and women: 
where, as they say in the far West, ‘‘ every man that isn’t 
a man is a woman.’’ In other words, a world of real 
people, where each man and woman is measured by his or 
her own true worth, where friendships are honest and 
where laughs are hearty and tears are real: where lives are 
happiest because they are lived simplest : where the air is 
clear, and where people look you in the eye, and where 
the clothes you wear do not signify. 
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FTER all one can say, we must come back to the old 
truism: that men and women are like water: they 
always find their true level. And where you live happiest. 
that is your level. There’s polluted water, and there's 
clear water. But one law is inexorable : the closer you get 
to Nature, the truest and simplest thing there is because !t 
is closest to God, the clearer always will you find the water. 
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e First Tragedy in a Girls Life 


THE FIFTH IN THE SERIES OF “AMY AND 1” 






MY DEAR: 
I know just how serious this 
misunderstanding between 
you and your best girl friend 
seems to you. ‘ Seems, 
madam! Nay, it zs,’’ I hear 
you say, like the melancholy 
Prince of Denmark. Yes, 


it is serious; all falling out 
between friends (or ‘ un- 
friends’’ either, for that mat- 
ter) is serious. It seems to 
stir upakind of lower stratum 

in one’s nature, like the fine, 
Co~sD soft mud at the bottom of a 

clear pool. You are never 
quite conscious of how many disagreeable 
lodgers there are in that many-chambered 
mansion you call your “‘ self’’ until anger, or 
envy, or hate knocks at the door—and presto! 
out come trooping such a lot of unhappy crea- 
tures —rancor, and uncharitableness, and sus- 
picion, and all unkindness, a perfect army of 
enemies to peace and happiness. No wonder 
that you’ve been having sick headaches and 
can’t sleep at nights. The body, and the 
soul, and the mind are not three distinct enti- 
ties all living together in a kind of armed 
neutrality. They’re really one thing—‘‘ all 
of a piece,’’ as grandma used to say—and 
one cannot be wounded without bruising the 
others and causing them to suffer. 


oot 
To Get Back to My Subject—the break 


in this long, happy friendship between you 
and Gertrude. It appears that Gertrude has 
not approved for some time of some things in 
your character and your behavior, and that 
she has been criticising you to other girls, 
and these criticisms have finally got back to 
you, as such things always do, and hurt you 
beyond the power of words to tell. Of 
course you fled to Gertrude, all pride and 
reproaches, and Gertrude, being an honest 
little soul, could only own up that she had 
said such things, and that she thought them, 
too. And so you two dear girls, who really 
love each other, parted in sorrow, and tears, 
and indignation, and haven’t spoken to each 
other since. And here endeth, or beginneth, 
the first tragedy in your life—it is generally 
the first in every girl’s life. 

Now let us see. You say Gertrude has said 
unkind and unfriendly things about you. 
Well, but were they true? She said you 
were self-centred, did she, and proud of your 
family, and awfully sentimental? Now, 
honestly, are you these things or are you 
not? If they are not true, surely you can 
afford to be easy in your mind even if she 
did say them. A false accusation never hurt 
anybody in the long run. Never worry 
about what is said about you if it isn’t true. 
It won’t stand the light of public knowledge. 
And if it is true, own up to it honestly. 


ox 
Just Think How Much We Owe to those 


who tell us of our weaknesses! I don’t sup- 
pose that any one, no matter how candid with 
one’s self nor how anxious to root out one’s 
failings, ever convicted one’s self of a fault 
until the first suggestion of it had come from 
some one else. I know I never have. And 
I sometimes think it is just as well for us to 
hear of our deficiencies from an outsider as 
from those who are closest to us. 

Your father or mother may tell you in 
deep kindness, and out of their overflowing 
love for you, of such faults as mar your pres- 
ent character and keep you from developing 
into the admirable woman they want you to 
he. Well, you listen to them and you are 
Impressed and spurred, in a way, to higher 
resolves and more earnest purpose. But 
you are sure of theaffection of your parents, 
and certain that, however you may fail, they 
will love and bear with you just the same. 
And you know you will always have a certain 
amount of approbation from them, anyway. 
You see, your self-esteem is not touched, 
your vanity is not wounded. 


ox 


But Mark the Difference as soon as you 
hear these same criticisms of your character 
from some one outside, in the circle of 
friends whose approval you so highly desire 
and esteem. This is a thrust between the 
scales of your armor and pierces to your very 
soul—or at least you think it is your soul. 
But, in fact, there is a great deal of wounded 
vanity in the hurt, is there not, Amy dear? 
Mark you, a woman cries ten times out of 
wounded vanity where she cries once out of 
really wounded feelings. And each one of 
the ten times does her good. Let your 
wounded vanity smart all that it will, my 
dear, for vanity is a kind of ‘ proud flesh ’’ of 
the human soul that has to be treated with 
Siarp caustic every little while to keep it 
from becoming an excrescence that will dis- 
figure the whole character. 
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Being Some Confidential Letters to My Pretty, Dreamy Niece 


By HELEN WATTERSON MOODY 


Come, Own Up, My Dear, hasn’t a great 
deal of the mental and physical distress in this 
affair grown out of the fact that you have 
suddenly discovered that your friends don’t 
look upon you in quite the way you thought 
they did? You probably never consciously 
thought it out that you stood to them for a 
most amiable and flawless creature, but you 
just assumed in a general, self-satisfied kind 
of way that of course they did think so— 
having certainly no reason to think otherwise. 
It’s queer how universal this habit is among 
human kind. We all do it. 

Do you remember that delightful sentence 
somewhere in one of George Eliot’s books, I 
forget which one: ‘‘ There’s allays two 
opinions, Tooky; there’s the opinion a man 
has on himsel’ and there’s the opinion other 
folks has on him. There’d be two opinions 
*bout a cracked bell, if the bell could hear 
itself strike’’? Now, you had been going 
along for some time, blissful in that half- 
detined and very comfortable opinion you had 
of yourself, and then you find yourself 
brought up sharply to confront the other 
opinion—the one ‘‘ folks had on you’’ —and 
the two were pretty different, and it did hurt 
awfully. And small wonder. 


on 
Be Sensible and Strong About It, and get 


the good there is in it, not the evil, and some 
day you’ll look back and thank your lucky 
stars it happened to you. Say to yourself, if 
it isn’t true, ‘‘ 1 can afford to forget it,’’ and 
if it is true, own it up and whisper deep down 
in your own soul: ‘‘ Thank you, Gertrude; 
you have done me a great service. No one 
shall ever say those things of me again with 
truth.’’ And so, whichever way it is, you 
will get the best of it, you sce. 

But this, I know, is only half the trouble 
between you and Gertrude. You feel that in 
discussing you with her friends, your faults, 
your failings, even your virtues—in first 
talking you over with anybody ‘‘ behind your 
back,’’ as the old phrase says, Gertrude 
has been guilty of a kind of disloyalty to 
you. ‘‘T never go about among other girls 
discussing Gertrude,’’ you write, ‘‘ and I con- 
sider her altogether wanting in delicacy and 
loyalty in doing as she has done.”’ 


oor 


| Arise to Champion the Cause, my child, 
of weak human nature in Gertrude and in 
us all, because most of us do permit our- 
selves the recreation of discussing our friends 
in their absence. If you don’t, and never 
have, you are greatly to be praised and 
admired, for that is the ideal way perhaps, 
but it is very heroic, and the greater part 
of humanity do not attain such high 
mindedness, I fear. Understand, I do not 
mean to treat with leniency such evil things 
as slander or malicious gossip, or even petty 
and small-minded misinterpretation of the 
character and behavior of others. But there 
are few people, men or women, in the world 
who do not find that a spice of personality 
gives a great zest and relish to conversation. 
Don’t expect anything else, dear child, of 
your friends, now or hereafter, because 
you'll be disappointed if you do. I don’t 
think Gertrude meant any harm in saying 
what she did about you. I think she loves 
you deepl; and loyally, but just for once she 
did as most of us do, and drifted along on 
a light tide of talk and gave voice to the 
reserve in her soul about you. It wasn’t the 
most perfect loyalty, perhaps, but there was 
no deliberate intention of hurting your feel 
ings, because she had no special reason to 
think that her criticisms would come back to 
you, and so I can’t see that it was either 
unkind or malicious, or specially tragic, or 
anything but just indiscreet. 


eer 


| Once Knew Two Girls who had been 
warm friends from childhood, and who came 
to what they thought was the parting of their 
ways over this very matter of talking each 
other over with other friends. Each had 
been guilty of it, but each was hurt when she 
found out that the other had done the same 
thing. So after the first tears and recrimina- 
tions had passed they talked the matter over 
carefully, each trying to be as fair to the 
other as possible, and finally came to the 
rather unique conclusion that they would 
rather be friends anyway than go through the 
strain and loneliness of separation, and that 
if either of them wanted to talk about the 
other behind her back, she might have all the 
liberty in the world to do it, since each knew 
the other well enough to be sure that there 
would be nothing malicious or untrue in 
what was said. And the outcome of it all 
was that the honest little talk made them 
better and more loyal friends than ever, and 
neither of them ever wanted to criticise the 
other again, and fer twenty years they have 
been like sisters. 







My Advice to You is just to go to Gertrude 
again and talk it over. It isn’t likely that 
you will want to take just the course these 
girls did, but you will find out together what 
you do want to do. No doubt Gertrude is 
more sore-hearted and sorry even than you 
are, because she was the offender. And | 
whatever you do, don’t ‘‘ talk down’”’ to her. 
Don’t take too large or lofty an attitude and 
make the poor child feel that she has been 
the chief of sinners, but that you are so 
awfully high and noble that you can forgive 
her. Just be sensible, straightforward and 
like yourself, and everything will come out 
as it should, and you and Gertrude will soon 
be as good friends as ever. 

There are so many things to say on this | 
subject of friends and friendships, Amy 
dear. There is a curious spiritual law that 
underlies the making and keeping of friends, 
and it is well to learn it early in life, be- 
cause nothing so adds ornament and, grace 
to living as sweet and helpful friendships. 
And this is the law we must all accept and 
live by if we want io dwell within that 
charmed circle. The less you exact of your 
friends the more they will give you. For 
yourself, give as richly and as nobly as you 
want to—of your love, and your confidence, 
and your loyalty. Live up to your highest 
ideal of what a friend should be (and the 
higher you make that ideal the finer woman 
you will be and the more friends will flock to 
you), but never exact of your friends that 
they shall give you more than they choose 
easily to give. If some one you love disap- | 
points you as Gertrude has done, and as | 
many, many more will do in days to come, 
do not hold up your ideal of what they | 
should be and do as a mirror in which to 
count their imperfections. Let it pass, if you 
can, with a little smile that may be sad, but 
need not be at all satirical. 


ox 


And Never be Jealous of a Friend if you 
want to keep one. If Gertrude or anybody 
else you are fond of forms other friendships, 
or seems to be engrossed with other friends, 
do not let it make you unhappy, and, above all, 
never offer comment upon her all too evident 
neglect of her old friends for her new ones. 

Do you know that golden sentence in 
Emerson’s noble essay on “ Friendship ’’ — 
“The condition which high friendship de- 
mands is ability todo without it’’? The more 
strength and magnanimity you display at 
such a time, the more you desist from uneasy 
insistence in drawing your friend back to 
you—in short, the more able you show 
yourself to live without it, the more your 
friend will be drawn toward you. This atti- 
tude of mind has nothing in common with 
that sense of pique which takes the form of 
an assumed indifference, and which never 
deceives anybody for a minute. It is just 
that real, underlying, sensible recognition of 
the fact that no girl nor woman, however 
dear and intimate her relationship may be 
with you, can be your exclusive property. 
The more rich and sympathetic her nature, 
the more likely she will be to need and make 
other friendships besides your own. 


ox 


Do Not be Afraid that in loving others 
also she will love you less. Nothing in this 
world is truer that wherein the affections 
are concerned what belongs to one comes to 
him. Your love for Gertrude has nothing 
whatever to do with your love for your 
Cousin Ellen, has it? You love Gertrude 
because she is Gertrude, and Ellen because 
she is Ellen, and neither is like the other. 
You may love twenty others and yet love 
neither Ellen nor Gertrude any the less— 
nay, you may even love each of them more, 
because by loving the others your capacity 
for loving has been enlarged. 

When one looks at it in this light, why 
should there be such a thing as jealousy in 
the world? Always your loving 

AUNT. 

P. S. And here I haven’t said a blessed 
word about the person I consider the real 
culprit in this whole miserable business — 
namely, the girl who reported Gertrude’s 
words to you. I don’t know who she is, nor 
do I want to, for I should never like her, 
I am sure. Don’t trust a talebearer, Amy. 
It wasn’t love for you that made her come 
to you with this matter—it was only a love 
of mischief, or an uneasy sense of self- 
importance in knowing something you did 
not know. And if you ever say anything 
indiscreet before her she’ll be the first per- 
son to go and tell of it. So take my advice 
and make the text, ‘‘Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth,’’ your own. AUNTY. 
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In the sixth letter Mrs. Moody will bring her 
successful series of ““Amy and 1” to a close and 
discuss 


‘* The American Woman and Dress ”’ | 
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Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown ? 
Pass it on. 

"Twas not given for you alone 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another's tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 





INCE the beginning of the new year 
our days have been mostly sun 
shine, all because everybody 
seems to be trying to make 
everybody else happy by some 
kind deed performed. Truly 
our society is doing its part in 
toning the years with sunshine. 
‘Something each dav —a smile, 
It is not much to give, 
And the little gifts of Life 
Make sweet the days we live. 
The world has weary hearts 
That we can bless and cheer, 
And a smile for every day 
Makes sunshine all the year.”’ 

Within the past month I have had letters 
from all parts of the world, letters filled with 
the sweetness of life that comes as the result 
of efforts to spread good cheer. They all tell 
the same story: “‘I have found that the 
easiest way to forget my own troubles is to 
go out and make somebody else forget his.’’ 

or 

Let the Whistle Drive the Whine Away 

WO little boys were out playing. They 

tripped over one another, as boys will, and 
fell. Neither was much hurt. But one began 
to whine. The other jumped up and said: 
‘*Never mind, Frankie! Don’t whine any 
more; just whistle like this,’’ and he struck 
up a tune in the liveliest manner. 

Frankie tried several times to join in 
the whistling, but failed dismally. Then he 
said, ‘‘I can’t make my lips pucker right,’’ 
and he began to cry again. 

** Oh, that’s because the whine ain’t all out 
yet,’’ explained Jimmy. ‘‘ Just keep on 
tryin’, Frankie; the whistle’s bound to drive 
the whine away.’’ He began to whistle 
again. ‘‘ Come on, Frankie!”’ 

And hand in hand the two ran down the 
road, whistling as energetically as if they 
were being paid for it. There were tears on 
Frankie’s cheeks, but his lips had at last 
found “‘ the right pucker,’’ and the whine had 
been driven quite away. This is one of the 
pretty stories that come to me from the 
branch meetings. Children are so ingenious 
in finding ways of scattering Sunshine! 

One little girl, when asked to tell what she 
had done for Sunshine, amused a junior 
branch immensely by saying: ‘‘ Well, I 
didn’t wiggle about for ten minutes in school, 
and teacher said that was Sunshine! ”’ 

Another one said: ‘‘ My grandma likes 
baked potatoes and she doesn’t get ’em very 
often, for we do our cooking on a gas stove. 
I found a nice one and roasted it for her, and 
she said that was Sunshine.’’ 


ox 
One Report that was Full of Good Cheer 


REPORT of the San José, California, 

branch, Mrs. G.S. Wilson, president, is 
so full of good cheer that I want to divide it 
with you. So here are some glimpses into 
her last letter: 


‘Just for a change at the last meeting I called the 
roll, asking each member to drop into a hat a note 
telling of some incident that had given an oppor- 
tunity during the week for spreading good cheer. 
The slips were shaken up and passed around, every- 
body taking one to read aloud. This caused much 
sport and happy laughter. At the same time valuable 
suggestions were gleaned. Many said, on their 
departure, that they had learned new ways of doing 
kind deeds — ways they had never thought of before.” 


Mrs. Wilson sent me some of the slips. I 
will give you a few: 


“ A little girl in our school comes from the adjoin- 
ing county. She is way behind in her lessons and is 
awful homesick. I thought of Sunshine and made 
up to her. We are friends, and I am helping het 
catch up in her arithmetic.” 

“‘T got a doctor for a sick woman who is very poor. 
I heard some children saying she was in a house all 
by herself. I gave her some flowers, too, and she 
said she had not seen any in months before.” 

“T stayed with an old sick lady at night, so that 
she would not have to stay alone. I also stayed with 
her several times during the davtime.”’ : 

“Gave a tired woman a ‘lift’ from town to her 
home. She seemed glad, but ’twas nothing.” 

“IT make my Aunt Mamie happy by taking care of 
the baby every Sunday so that she may goto church. 
I don’t think that’s much because I like the baby 
anyway.” . 

“I stayed with a boy one afternoon who was sick.” 

“I collected papers and magazines to put on the 
ships sailing from San Francisco.” 

“T gave a little girl some of my good papers 
because she had none, and she said she was glad, 
and so was I.”’ 

‘Mamma said I was a sunbeam because | picked 
some flowers to comfort her when she was sick,”’ 


Our Creed is Broad and Simple 

"THE creed of the Sunshine Society is so 

broad that every one can accept it. We 
have branches in all the churches, and active 
workers in the pastors of all denominations. 
Many whole Sunday-schools are enrolled as 
Sunshine Circles. Scores of day schools and 
have Sunshine committees that 
report their work once a month. A woman’s 
club that has not such a committee is 
regarded as a little behind the times. The 
special work of the committee members is to 
be on the alert to discover that Mrs. Martin, 
for example, has not been at the meetings 
lately, because of serious sickness in her 
family. Then she is made to wonder how 
all the club plans she had made are being 
carried out so thoroughly, and how, some 
way, there is always some one secking to 
lend her a hand just when she feels that 
more than she can bear has been put upon 
her. Fiowers come to her sick-room, anda 
thousand of the little attentions that keep life 
from being desolate are paid her in so sun 
shiny a way while she is not able to be about 
that when it comes her turn to serve on a 
committee she knows just what to do. 


or 
What Our Society Really Is 


T WAS good cheer to me to learn that the 
Baptist Juniors had arranged to have 
simultaneous meetings of their societies last 
month to discuss Sunshine Society work, with 
the topic ‘‘ Be kindly affectioned one to 
another’’ as their study for the day. The 
arrangement included appropriate songs and 
recitations, and the consideration of practical 
ways of scattering good cheer. The general 
secretary of the Juniors estimates that some 
where between forty and fifty thousand 
members studied Sunshine on that day. The 
little paper of the organization, ‘‘ The Junior 
Baptist Union,’’ has a Sunshine corner each 
month, in which the Sunshine work of the 
boys and girls is reported. 

‘“*“Now, what does Sunshine mean?’’ I 
asked a little boy, after I had given a talk to 
two hundred young people and children, 

“Oh, I know,’’ he answered, swaying from 
side to side in his eagerness; ‘‘ it means if 
you've got two sleds, and they’re both new 
sleds, and you find a little boy what's got no 
sled, you’!] give him one of the new sleds.”’ 

I was glad he said ‘‘ new sleds.’’ So many 
of us are apt to keep an article just because 
it’s new, even if we can’t possibly use it! 

re | 

The Sunshine Spirit is Contagious 
UR State president of Tennessee, Mrs. C, 
A. Rugg, of Memphis, is establishing an 
“Old Men’s Sunshine Branch’’ in her city. 
She says that when she opened her eyes to 
Sunshine work she all at once discovered 
that nobody seemed to think an old man 
needed little kindnesses. Everywhere she 
found members looking out for the little ones 
and old ladies, but the poor old man of 
blasted hopes and failing strength, alone and 
unhappy, she was sure would appreciate a 


colieges 


thoughtful gift, an invitation to drive, a 
ticket to a lecture, or an extra morning 
paper. So she gave special attention to this 


field. She is fixing up a reading-room where 
her old-men members can smoke and chat 
all day if they want to. Those who thought 
they were merely dragging out a weary exist- 
ence will find there is still much for them to 
do, and each will have his Sunshine duties 
to perform. Free cots will be furnished to 
accommodate any member who has no place 
to sleep. But only members wearing the 
badge will be entitled to this Sunshine. 
Sunshine is a new philanthropy for 
Memphis, but, as you know, the spirit is con- 
tagious, and I am not a bit surprised that our 
warm-hearted Tennessee members needed 
only a suggestion to act promptly. The 
headquarters of Tennessee Sunshine is in 
Room 19 of the Woman’s Building, and Mrs. 
Rugg is there every day. She has given her 
time to the work ever since the new year 
began. ‘“‘T’ll help my fellow-man”’ is the 
motto of the Tennessee Sunshiners. Of 
course, the idea of charity isn’t in Sunshine. 
That is looked out for in other quarters. 
roan 
We Have Found the Author of Our Song 
PIECE of news that you will enjoy is that 
I have at last found the address of the 
author of our song, ‘‘ Scatter Sunshine.’’ 
One morning one of the ladies who was open- 
ing letters exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Alden, see 
this!’’ and she brought to my desk a letter 
from Charles W. Brown, of Brown University, 
in Providence, saying that perhaps I did not 
know that Mrs. Lanta Wilson Smith was 
living at 13 Malbone Avenue, Newport, 
Rhode Island, and was the wife of a minister 
settled there. I did not know it, and I was 
very glad to find it out. Now I hope that 
every one who loves that song will write to 
Mrs. Smith and tell her so 


Our Annual Convention is Held in May 
ELL, I must come to business. I[ never 
know when to stop after I begin writ 
ing to you, but I mustn’t fail to announce the 
annual convention and reception on the 
evening of May 2 at the Hotel Savoy. As 
usual, Mrs. Knapp, the State president of 
New York, will be our hostess. The great 
ballrooms of the hotel will be the meeting 
place. I expect that delegates from every 
State will be here. If you hope to be able to 
come write me at headquarters about hotel 
accommodations and entertainment, and 
write immediately. Last year there were a 
thousand present. This year I expect three 
times as many! I want to shake hands with 
every one of you. 

Keep up your good times at home, by all 
means, but don’t forget me at headquarters 
I need you—at times I need you most dread 
fully. You see [am driving a most spirited 
Sunshine four-in-hand, and without your 
constant help I will lose control of the lead 
ers. I must feel that your support is true 
and continuous, and I want you to write and 
tell me so, at least once a month. 

Tommy,’ said a little boy’s mamma one 
day, “I really don’t see how I can love such 
a bad little boy?” 

“Love me?’’ questioned 
you lo-ove me?”’ 

“Why, certainly; are you not my own little 
hoy ?’’ 


Tommy. ‘* Do 


“Ye-es, but I never heard you say any- 
thing about loving me before. I couldn’t 
help being good if you was Jimmy’s mamma, 
and I was Jimmy. She loves him all to 
bits!’’ 

There is a lot in that story. I know I can 
be a good President-General if you will only 
play that you are Jimmy’s mamma, and I 
can play that I’m Jimmy. 

gor 
How to Celebrate International Day 
UNDREDS of you have asked for sugges 
tions that can be carried out for 
‘International Day’’ exercises. Well, 
many are having book sales. These always 
prove entertaining and successful. Issue a 
call in your local paper for a gift of a book 
from everybody to sell on a certain after 
noon. You will get home-made receipt 
hooks for home-made candy, needle books by 
the dozens, cook books made by invalids, 
scrap books and joke books. Booklets of 
pressed flowers will come from all parts of 
your State, often from all parts of the Union. 
You will get guest books, memorandum 
books, note books with pretty embroidery 
backs, book court-plaster books, 
stamp books made of oiled silk leaves, 
address books home-made and factory-made, 
baby’s record books, birthday books, laun 
dry list books with tiny pencils attached — oh, 
dear me, you will have enough. Advertise 
your sale. Some novels and other bound 
books will, of course, find their way to you. 
What money you make send in to headquar- 
ters. Keep on selling till you have disposed 
of everything; and if you cannot sell all there 
is box up what is left and send it to some 
neighboring branch that is going to give an 
** International Day’? a little later. 
et 
Birthday Sunshine Parties are Popular 
HEN there are the birthday Sunshine par- 
ties. Everybody brings as admission fee 

just as many stamps or pennies as she is years 
old. In a big basket, artistically arranged 
in some corner of the room, are quaint and 
odd-shaped bundles tied up in tissue paper 
and blue ribbons. Every person picks out 
the first bundle that strikes her fancy. This 
is her birthday present. A little cleverness 
will make many of the articles funny, and 
cause much laughter. The birthday gifts are 
sent in by different members or donated by 
Sunshiners from other States who are inter- 
ested in the affair. The financial result is 
always satisfactory, and the branch feels that 
besides having a good time it is helping 
defray the enormous stamp expenses at head- 
quarters. 

A branch has been organized in Tottori, 
Japan. Mrs. Samuel Colcord Bartlett is 
president. Her first letter to me I give you 
because it is a fair sample of the lovely 
messages I am receiving daily from all parts 
of the world. 


covers, 


* ToTrort, Japan, October 30, 1goo. 
“My dear President-Geneval: 1 wouder whether 
the International Sunshine Society has a branch in 
this land of the rising sun. At any rate I have not 
heard of one, and I want to organize a band on what 
we call the shady side of the island, for it seems to 
me just what we need. Please send me rules, badges, 
etc. I have invited all my little Sunday-school girls 
to come to me this afternoon and bring their friends 
‘to talk over something very important.’ I think 
we shall have a goodly attendance judging from the 
smiles and nods when the invitation was given. It 
will take two months for an answer to reach us. 
We will practice a little on our own account mean- 
while. Hoping to hear from you soon, with cordial 

good wishes for the success of Sunshine, 
“Sincerely vours, 
“MRS. SAMUEL COLCORD BARTLETT.” 























ought to wear our fine knit undergarments 
made of the “ Arnold” knit fabrics, for they are 
more comfortable than those made of any other 
material, and more healthful. They do not 
bind, the fabric is too elastic; nor chafe, the 
fabric is too soft; nor cause rash on delicate 
skins, the fabric is not heating, being too 
porous; nor do they shrink or grow harsh 
from washing. They are nol loo warm for hot 
weather, for we make summer weights as thin 
aS gauze, 


Arnold’s Complete Baby Outfits 


Packed in a dainty box, ce 
from our soft and 
durable — fabric 
Beautifully and 
thoroughly made of 
finest knit fabric, 
some silk embroid 
ered, all button 
wed on to stay, 


ntvining twenty pieces, all cut 





no rough seam 
Price $12.75. (D0 
tails about thi 





dainty assortment 
in Cataloyue 


Arnold’s Knit 
Knickerbocker 
Drawers 
Children’s Muslin 
lrawers, especially 
the coarse, cheay 
kind, frequently 
hafe and are alway 
tore or le uncom 
fortable because the 
fabric Cannot stretch 





and the yarment 


tll bind. The ** Arnold” kind, made of the fine knit 


fabric, are so soft and elastic that they yield to every 
motion of the body; they grow softer with frequent wash 
ing. Price 35 cents and upwards. (More about them in 


he Catalopnie.) 


Arnold’s Baby Bath Aprons 
We make these bath aprons with soft knit cottun back, 
heavily fleeced with the lony, soft knap of 
making a bed of * downy ea 


ol or cotton, 
ec" forthe little bather. Tic 





around waist. Unlike flannel bath aprons these goods are 
unshrinkable and will remain after washing as soft and 
pliable as before. They may also be used as a cradle or 


Carriages quilt Price, $t and $1.75. (Details in Catalog 




















, Arnold’s Summer 
Weight Chil- 
dren’s Night or 
Sleeping Draw- 
ers, made with and 
itheut feet; cool, 
oft and comfortabl 
Price 60 cents and up 
irds. Just as essen 
tial for summer as 
heavy weight for win 
ter (Fuller descrij 
tion in Catalogue.) 


Arnold’s Ladies’ 
Lounging, Tour- 
ist or Nursery 
Robe, for the well, 
the sick, the convale 

cent; a“ joy forever.” 
Only $3.00 for a ver 

pretty yarment In a 
variety of colors, sucl 
is Pink, Blue, Heli 


trope, Polka Dot, light 
and dark Gray, and Black and White. These are net 
only exceedingly comfortable, ¢/ey are uxuriol 


Light Weights for spring, fall and even warm climate 
(See Catalogue.) 

We abo make Knit Bands: Knit Vests; Knit Diapers: 
Knit Meht Gowns; Infants’ Wrappers; Ladies’ Dressing 
Sacques and many other artieles. To tell all the gor | 
things that are to be said of these garments would, and 
does, fill a good-sized book, our Catalogue 
trated by 48 photographs. In it we will give logical rea- 
sons showing that these goods are of much importance to 
comfort and health. Worth sending for—Free. Every wom- 
an will be interested in it if she will send for it. Write to-day. 


Novelty Knitting Co., 309 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


, 52 pages, illus 
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New Handkerchiefs in Modern Lace” 


Designed and Described by SARA HADLEY 


FIRST OF FOUR ARTICLES ON NEEDLEWORK 





HONITON AND POINT LACE 


NE of the most recent, as well as delight- 

ful and useful, of lace fads is the making 

for personal use of a set of from eight to a 
dozen lace hatrfdkerchiefs. 

The illustrations given on this page are 
intended as an aid to those desiring to make 
a number of handkerchiefs of various designs 
and braids as well as stitches. If the cost of 
this lace work were to be analyzed the time 
required for it would be found its largest 
item, but most lace workers have manifold 
duties of other nature, household and other- 
wise, which occupy the major part of their 
time —lace-making being pastime, termed by 
many “‘ rest work ’’; and the happiest part of 
their day is the time when they may sit down 





ENGLISH POINT, BUTTERFLY BORDER 


and form the little stitches of which 
many are required before the tiniest 
piece of lace is finished, and yet 
which, by little additions to the work 
now and then as opportunity offers, 
give surprise and delight to the 
worker as she marks the develop 
ment of the design under her hand. 
There is no reason why any woman 
should not become proficient at this 
work. 

Two sizes of thread are used for 
the exquisite lace handkerchief 
illustrated below. The design is 
made of small Honiton medallions, 
narrow and fine Point lace braid, 
and a fine little pearling for the 
edge. Any of the simpler stitches 
are suitable. The finer of the two 
threads is used for the close or net 
stitches, and the heavier for the 
Wheels, bars and open work. The 
centre of the handkerchief is linen 
of a sheer quality. 





HANDKERCHIEF IN HONITON AND POINT 


HE handkerchief illustrated 
on the left embodies four 
stitches, the English wheel 
being used principally through- 
out the design. After the wheel 
follows the ** Point d’Alencon 
bar,’’ commonly called twisted 
bar, with the ‘‘ Point de Sor- 
rento,’’ or two stitch, and the 
‘Venetian bar,’’ or leaf stitch, 
added in the corners. It re- 
quires very delicate Point lace 
braid and two handsome Hon- 
iton braids, one in the border, 
the other through the centre. 
The dainty handkerchief of 
Princesse lace illustrated below 
is made throughout with 
Honiton braid of two patterns. 
A handsome medallion 





A PRINCESSE LACE HANDKERCHIEF 


braid is used for the outer 
edge of border and a straight 
fancy Honiton for the butterflies 
and inner edge. The stitches 
are the “ English wheel,’’ or 
spider web; the “ cross stitch,’’ 
sometimes called ‘* woven 
cross,’’ and rosette bar. For 
the corners three or more fine 
stitches may be used, the 
worker making her own selec- 
tion. I would recommend 
“Spanish net,’’? ‘Point de 
Grecque,’’ or square stitch, and 
Point de Bruxelles stitches. 

In the butterfly design on the 
left one kind of braid is used. 
The design is one that will repay 
the expenditure of much time 
and care, as a great variety of 





NEEDLE-POINT LACE BORDER 


stitches may be used in its 
development. — All the lines are 
buttonholed. To form the little 
circles, which in the illustration 
resemble rings, the work is like 
that for an open spider, except 
that in finishing the inner edge 
is buttonholed. The butterflies 
in Opposite corners match each 
other, being worked alike. No. 
1500 or 2000 thread may be used 
as the worker prefers. Some 
of the stitches used are ‘‘ Point 
d’ Angleterre,’ or spider stitch, 
the ** Point de Bruxelles,’’ or 
Brussels Point stitch, the ‘‘ Point 
de Valenciennes,’’ the ‘‘ Point 
de Fillet,’’ and the ‘‘ Point de 
Torrentoi,’’ commonly called 
the line stitch. 

Like the other handkerchiefs 


this one may be worked with simpler 
stitches than those suggesied, and with 


very satisfactory results. 





HANDKERCHIEF IN NEEDLE POINT 


HE handkerchief illustrated 
above requires one kind of 
braid only. It must be delicate 
and fine. Plain Point lace braid 
and one kind of pearling are used 
for the edge. A variety of stitches 
may be used; one need not fol- 
low those indicated in the pattern. 
Though the stitches are carefully 
and accurately marked inthe design, 
and selected as those most likely to 
add to its beauty, the worker may 
change the stitch to suit her own 
taste so long as the outline of braid 
given in the pattern is followed. 

Narrow lace borders, similar to 
the one of Needle Point shown on 
this page, are preferred by many 
to the deeper and more elaborate 
borders generally used, 

Lace borders, similar to the one 
on the Bruges lace handkerchief 
illustrated below, require but one 
pattern of fine and light lace braid. 





WITH A BRUGES LACE BORDER 


The Bruges stitch forms the entire back- 
ground or filling in of the design. The 
flower in the corners is worked with three 
stitches, the Side and Leaf stitches and 
Venetian bats; a tiny hand-made ring 
finishes the centre. No pearling is used in 
this design as in the others, the outer edge 
being worked to the braid, which gives a 
durable as well as a very handsome finish 
to the lace. This edge is worked with a 
single loop which includes three Point de 
Bruxelles stitches to the loop. 

A pretty and popular design is given in the 
handkerchief illustrated below. The braid 
is a plain Duchesse, having a heavy cord 





DUCHESSE LACE POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF 


on one side. Care should be exercised in 
sewing this braid to the pattern to have the 
corded side on the outer edge of the curves. 





A simple 
mechanism 
and free- 
dom from 
annoying 
details 


make pic- 


ture taking 


easy and 
certain 


with the 


Folding 


Pocket 
Kodaks. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


Ask your dealer or write 
us for a copy of “Pocket 
Kodak Portraiture.” It’s an 
instructive little book, 
delightfully illustrated by 


Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HE first thing the owner of 
a new place generally does 
is to set out some trees, 
for nearly every one likes 
trees. As a general thing 
he is governed in his 
selection of the varieties 
that he plants by his ad- 
miration for the trees he 
has seen growing on large 
grounds, where they have 

ample opportunity to display their beauty 

to the best possible advantage. In the 
majority of cases these trees would prove 
to be wholly unsuitable for small places. 

They might give pleasure while small, but it 

would not be long before they would be out 

of proportion to the lawn or yard in which 
they were planted, and on this account they 
would prove highly unsatisfactory at a time 
when they ought to be most enjoyable. What 
the owner of a small place ought to do, before 
making a selection, is to study up the sub- 
ject of trees, and learn al! about their size, 
habits and hardiness. Having learned these 
things he can select something adapted to his 
needs, and run little risk of disappointment. 

I consider the Cut-leaved Birch one of the 

very best trees for small lawns. It is 
entirely hardy. It iseasily transplanted. It 
requires as little attention as any tree I know 
of. And it is very attractive, with its finely 
cut foliage, which is always bright and 
healthy, no matter what the season may be. 
The pendulous habit of its small branches, 
after it has acquired some age, is another 
merit not to be lost sight of, as it gives to the 
tree a grace peculiarly its own. No other 
tree can compare with it in this respect. In 
the fall its green foliage turns to pure, pale 
gold, through which the white bark of its 
larger branches gleams like silver. 


ar 
Three Trees of Rapid Growth 


HE Mountain Ash is another good tree for 
a small place. It is a strong, rapid 
grower, of utmost hardiness, fully equal to 
taking care of itself after it gets a start. It 
has very pleasing foliage, and its great, 
drooping clusters of scarlet fruit are brilliant 
enough to challenge admiration from men, as 
well as the robins who seem to consider this 
tree their especial property. The strongest- 
growing varieties never grow beyond the 
limits of a small place. 

The Japanese Maples are lovely trees in 
all stages of growth. Most varieties have 
delicately cut foliage, a broad, spreading 
habit, and the merit of rapid growth com- 
bined with great hardiness. Some varieties 
have slender, drooping branches, and make 
extremely attractive specimens for use on an 
open lawn where their beauty may be fully 
displayed. On no account crowd them in 
among other trees, as they suffer by close 
companionship. In the fall their foliage is 
extremely beautiful in its rich coloring of 
pale gold, among which traces of summer’s 
green still linger, The variety catalogued 
as alropurpureum has foliage of a blood-red 
color, and produces a most striking effect 
when grown singly or in combination with 
other Japanese Maples having green foliage. 
A fine effect may be secured by planting 
three of these Maples, of different but harmo- 
nious habit, in a group. 

The Negundo, or Ash-leaved Maple (Box 
Elder), is of extremely rapid growth, and on 
this account many persons who are impatient 
of results select it forlawn use. It is a clean 
tree, has attractive foliage, is as hardy as an 
oak, and becomes quite a good-sized and a 
hardy specimen in five or six years. 


aX 
When Selecting Shrubs for the Lawn 


“Taaee are many other desirable trees for 

lawn-planting, but I think those men- 
tioned above are the best of the list for general 
purposes. If these do not answer the purpose 
of the reader I would advise him to procure 
the catalogue of some dealer in nursery stock 
and read what is said therein about small 
trees, and also what is said upon the sub- 
ject of shrubs for growing on the lawn. 

In selecting shrubs for the lawn, quality 
should be considered first of all. There can- 
not be many used on small grounds, there- 
fore those selected should be the best. Let 
me say right here that it is a serious mistake 
to scatter shrubs over the surface of a lawn. 
To do so detracts from its dignity. A lawn, 
as a lawn, should be given a chance to assert 
itself, and stand on its own merits. If it is 
broken up by shrubbery it loses its individ- 
uality, and is no longer a lawn in the best 
sense of the word. Shrubs should therefore 
be kept to the rear of it, or to each side, 
and the lawn be left perfectly clear. Shrubs 
planted in this manner give to the open 
space of green a sort of framework or setting 
which enhances its beauty. 


Trees and Plants 
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Plant Lilacs at the Back of the Garden 
OR planting at the rear of the garden, where 
large shrubs will not seem out of place, as 

they form a kind of background for the house, 
and serve as a screen for the possible vege- 
table garden beyond and other objects not 
particularly attractive, | would advise the use 
of several varieties of the Lilac. We have no 
more beautiful flowers than these, and they 
are especially desirable because of their earli- 
ness. The old purple variety, vulgaris, 
grows to the height of eight or ten feet. Adba 
grandiflora, white, is similar in size and 
habit, and makes a good companion for the 
other variety named. /ersica, lighter in 
color than vu/garis, and of more slender 
growth and more spreading habit, is a good 
yariety to plant in the foreground of a group. 
There are several double Lilacs which will be 
found very satisfactory. All are hardy and 
sure to grow well in almost any location. 

The Flowering Currant ( Ribes aureum ) is 
acharming shrub. It blooms early in the sea- 
son, Its rich yellow flowers are very sweet- 
scented and very beautiful as they hang in 
fringelike daintiness from the slender stalks, 
which spread out in all directions, curving 
gracefully beneath their weight of bloom. In 
the fall its foliage takes on a rich coloring of 
red, yellow and maroon, and the bush is 
again as showy as it wasinthe spring. This 
shrub is of the easiest culture, and it will 
grow well almost anywhere. 


ox 
Hydrangeas Produce a Good Effect 


ae groups there is nothing to surpass 

Hydrangea paniculata. It is seldom 
effective when planted singly, but where four 
or five, or more, plants are set close together, 
well back from the street or path, they will 
produce an effect which is always sure to 
challenge admiration, especially if they can 
be given a background of something that will 
afford strong contrast, thereby emphasizing 
the whiteness of their great masses of bloom, 
and making their charms more noticeable. An 
evergreen will do this, or large masses of 
such flowers as the Hollyhock or Dahlia. To 
grow this shrub well give it a very rich soil 
and cut away at least half its old wood each 
fall. Large flowers, and a profusion of them, 
depend on high culture and strong yearly 
growth. 

Corchorus, or Kerria, is a shrub which 
deserves a place in all gardens, and espe- 
cially in small ones where we aim to make 
use of only those having great merit. It is of 
compact, spreading habit, with pretty, lance- 
like foliage. Its flowers are of rich yellow, 
very double. One is produced from the axil 
of each leaf. When in bloom this shrub lit- 
erally glorifies the garden in which it grows. 

Daphne cveorum is an evergreen, growing 
only a foot or a foot and a half in height. It 
is of spreading habit, thereby adapted to 
front rows, or locations near the path. Its 
flowers are a soft pink, borne in small clus- 
ters at the ends of the branches. They have 
a most delightful fragrance. It blooms 
through the months of May and June, and 
frequently produces flowers later in the 
season. I consider this our best small shrub. 

oot 

No Garden is Complete Without Roses 
4 COURSE no garden can be considered 

complete without its Roses. I would not 
advise many because, while the most beauti- 
ful of all flowers, they are among the most 
difficult of all plants to grow well, therefore 
the amateur should experiment with a few 
of the hardier sorts before undertaking to 
grow the more exacting kinds. Try the 
Provence, the Blush and Persian Yellow at 
first. When you have succeeded with these 
add the Mosses, Madame Plantier and 
Crimson Rambler, and others of the June- 
flowering class, reserving the hybrid 
perpetuals for later experiments. Probably 
nothing in the garden repays so well for the 
trouble taken in growing it as the Rose does. 
It is fragrant, beautiful to look upon, and 
forms the most attractive of table decorations. 

There are many other good shrubs, but I 
feel confident that the amateur will be able 
to get more satisfaction from the kinds named 
above, especially at the outset of his career 
as a gardener, than he will from any others. 
These must have good soil to grow in, and 
they must be kept free from grass and weeds. 
They are kinds which do not require much 
pruning, with the exception of the Hydrangea, 
and they are all hardy enough to stand a 
Northern winter with little attention in the 
way of protection. The Roses, however, 
would be more likely to come through in 
good condition if laid down and covered in 
November. A basket of litter about the roots 
of the others will benefit them so much that I 
always advise giving it. The stronger a 
shrub is in the spring, the more satisfactory 
will its season’s work be. 


{ ae (( 
By EBEN E. REXFORD \__ Vy, a 


Herbaceous Plants are Most Effective 
F COURSE there should be a collection of 
hardy herbaceous and perennial plants. 
These will be found more satisfactory than 
annuals, as they require very little attention, 
and, once established, they are good for 
years. They have a strength and dignity 
which no annuals have, and produce quite as 
brilliant results in the way of color. I would 
advise keeping these plants well to the rear 
of the lawn or yard, interspersing them 
among the shrubbery, but never in single 
specimens. All kinds of herbaceous plants 
are most effective when grown in groups or 
masses. Where the division fence is kept up 
between adjoining lots the hardy border may 
be located alongside it with very pleasing 
effect if we are careful to have the plants 
nearest the street of low growth, so they will 
not hide those beyond them. Begin at the 
rear with large, tall-growing kinds and work 
toward the street, graduating the size of your 
plants as you do so. 

The Hollyhocks deserve a place at the head 
of the list. Every garden, large or smali, 
ought to include them, and they should be 
planted in groups of at least half a dozen. 


an 
Have the Rich Blue Larkspur 


ELPHINIUM, or Larkspur, is a plant 
which must not be overlooked in this 
connection. It is a hardy plant and gives us 

the richest blue of any flower I know. 
Perennial Phlox is to the hardy border 
what the Aster is among the annuals. It 
blooms with wonderful profusion throughout 
the greater part of the season, and produces 
its flowers in such large masses that they give 
a stronger color effect than those of any other 
plant. In order to plant the different varie- 
ties effectively one must study the catalogue 
carefully and find out all about height and 
color. If this is not done the tall-growing 
sorts will get badly mixed up with the low- 
growing varieties, and colors may be brought 
together which can never be made to harmo- 
nize. By giving the matter a little attention 
it is easy to plant these Phloxes in such a 
manner as to make a solid bank of bloom 
three or four feet in height at the rear, run- 
ning down to the dwarf sorts but little more 
than a foot in height at the front. The pink 
and white varieties will be found most effect- 

ive for combinations of this kind. 
ot 
Peonies Add Brilliancy and Color 

Tighe place should have its bed of Peonies, 
or several clumps of them, in red, pink 
and white. It sometimes takes them three or 
four years to become fully established, but, 
that once done, they are good for a lifetime, 


growing larger and finer “afl the time if prop-~ 


erly cared for. They should be given a rich 
soil. They do best in one rather heavy with 
loam. They come at a time when we have 
but few flowers, and on this account they will 
be all the more prized. 

Rudbeckia Golden Glow is one of the new 
plants which will soon be considered a 
standby. It seems to succeed anywhere and 
under all conditions, and its great profusion 
of golden blossoms lights up the garden like 
a sunburst. It is a grand flower for pro- 
ducing a vivid and brilliant effect, and will 
be found effective when planted in masses 
against a fence which it is desirable to hide. 

Then there are the Spireas, with their 
feathery clusters of rose and white, and the 


Dicentra, with its long racemes of dainty pen- 


dent pink and ivory blossoms, and the Asters, 
Nova Angle, rosy violet, and 7Zartlaricus, 
light purple. All of these deserve a place 
in every collection if room can be found 
for them. The Asters are late bloomers, 
lasting well into November. 


os 
Let the Amateur Make Haste Slowly 
AM well aware that the amateur florist 
and gardener is always enthusiastic and 
ambitious. 
good things, and he is not afraid to try to do 


so. But let me advise him not to be in too | 


great a hurry to attempt it; to be satisfied to 
begin with some of the kinds which can be 





He would like to grow all the | 


| 


| 












most easily grown well; to grow into the | 


knowledge of plant growing by easy stages ; 
to familiarize himself with plants and their 
requirements perfectly before he undertakes 
larger things. Let him gratify his ambition 
for growing rarer sorts only when he feels 
confident of his ability to give them the treat- 
ment they will demand at his hands. He 
will probably have less confidence of this 
kind after a year or two of experiment and 
experience among the commoner sorts with 
which he starts out in his career as a gar- 
dener, because he will have learned that it is 
not possible to grow even these common 
kinds well without a great deal of care and 
attention. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 





Latest Model. 
1901 Style of Case. 


A Small Piano 
For a Small Room. 


This chaste, small model, which looks 
as if made to order from your own design, 
is an ideal style if you are weary of carved 
work and long for simplicity. It is a 
zoth Century musical instrument in an 
18th Century casing. Made as small as 
itis advisable to build a7 octave piano, 
it is just the thing for that little room. 
It could not possibly be better made if 
done to order for $5000. ‘The tone is 
inellow, musical, brilliant, of surprising 
volume; the action entrancingly  re- 
sponsive. May we not send you our 
beautiful catalogue, picturing this and 
many other models ? 


How to Buy. 

Wherever inthe United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
ourrisk. Ifthe Piano fails to please, it returns 
at our expense for railway freights both ways. 
May we send you our catalogue (free), quote 
lowest prices, and explain our unique easy pay 
plans? Wecan thus practically bring Boston’s 
largest piano establishment to your door, 
though it be in the smallest and most remote 
village in the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





For more ‘e 

f than 35 years 
Nestlé’s Food & 
has been the fa- ‘ 
vorite of the in- 
telligent physicians, 

H and a household 
word the world over, 


NESTLES FOOD | 


is purity itself and requires the addition 
of water only (no milk) to prepare 
it for use. 
A free sample, enough for eight meals, and 
our book for mothers, will be sent on request 
HENRI NESTLE 


< 
73 Warren Street, New York og Th 
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hi oreeeen -_ 








KING COLLAR BUTTONS 


bear the strongest guarantee in the world A new 
Button if yours fails to live up to its warrant. Two of 
any style sent prepaid on receipt of 25c., if 


accompanied by dealer's name. Address 
KING COLLAR BUTTON CO. 


580 Broadway, New York (&) 


First ask your dealer. Choice of pearl or gold backs. 
“ry Button bears this trademark. 


No. 107 
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Bearing this label you 
may be sure they are 
the best made. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Every Grade of Varnish for 
Every Use Known 


NEW FORE, Pearl St. ; poaren 520 Atlantic 


A Shingled Farmhouse for $2700 || (Ase varie 














‘ ain 12 Fourth 
St.; SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front 8t. 
By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. Factory and Main Office, Detroit, Mich. 
If interested in Varnish t 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR eee ot 














N THE South, as elsewhere, po Aeeene to the working department the floor or platform of concrete bedded on a layer 
the two-story house has ad arrangement is easily understood. The of gravel is the floor for the house, verandas 
vantages which many are_ kitchen is of liberal size with a rear entrance and terrace all in one piece, and is the 
unwilling to forego for the platform and sheltering hood, and a venti- foundation for frame walls as well; finished 
sake of the convenience of in Portland cement out-of-doors, and floored 
the one-story plan. It is within with polished yellow pine on wooden 
also usually cheaper to build. —_ sleepers bedded in the concrete. 

In the design illustrated Upon continuous shoes or sleepers laid in 
upon this page simplicity, the concrete finish eight inches from the edge 
symmetry and economy have PAT of the platform the stud frame is erected, to 


been combined with a due be covered with diagonal sheathing, quilt 
regard for the outdoor possibilities of a 


mild climate. The library and office, —___— 
or parlor, and the dining-room, are so 
closely related to the living-room that 










COLD 
DANTRYE KITCHEN 
¥ le «if 














LAVATORY 
HUF ENTRY 





together they form practically one gener- | ] wes) 
ous apartment with a vista eighty feet in 
length, open to every breeze. Except in } ; Fras 
chilly or in stormy weather the house a se 
may be left open for entrance on all sides. ae oil _ : RFRA 
sa 
1 





HE principal entrance is at the side, 
and is furnished with coat hooks, 
a seat, and a lavatory convenient for those lating hood built over the re- 








who come in from work or play. The stairs cessed range. Food is prepared PLAN OF : - 
ascend to the second floor, where the bed- in the large working pantry, SECOND STORY : Rn gry or A’ Fae -. 
rooms, Closets, linen press and bathroom are. which is also a_ serving-room i a i at et ata TEKIORS AND FURNITURE, 

Inthesecond story thetwochimneysare arched and china-pantry, and a con- THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. 
together and emerge from the roof as one. venient route to dining-room and living-room. and stained shingles of cedar. This, in ESTABLISHED pon 682 Race Street, — oe. 
In studying the possibilities of the plan Off the pantry, well cut off from the heat of | general, is the scheme of construction. ee a 

it should be noted that the living-room the kitchen, is the cold-storage room for pro- All the windows are casement windows. | 


visions and per- The woodwork and walls in the kitchen and 
ishable supplies, bathroom are painted; all the other wood- 
with space for a work in the interior of the house is stained 
large refrigera- and not varnished. The walls are rough 
tor. The plumb- sand finished and stained. The shingles on 
ingsystemisvery the outside walls of the house are stained 
complete and the with creosote stain; on the roof they are 
fixtures are all left to weather and turn a silvery gray. 

first class. 























Upon a dry, om 

well-drained site HE itemized cost of this house, according 

where the frost to the contractor’s figures, is as follows: : 

does not pene- ; More Satisfactory than any other Method 
‘e els Be OSS Concrete foundation and platform . $ 151.00 oO ishing a Floor 
in trate the soil Brickwork (chimneys and fireplace) 110.00 f Fin 9 
May deeply enough to Carpentry : 5 E : , . 1858.00 Our booklet, “ FLook PLAN,” giving full informa- 
gE heave it. and Sheet-metal work , : . ; 85.00 tion as to how te finish and care for floors, sent free. 

where no colies is Hardware ; P , ‘ : . 78.00 PRATT & LAMBERT 
. , qt Plumbing. , ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 190.00 NEW YORK FACTORY: LONG ISLAND CITY. 
“ss required, a house Plastering ‘ ; ‘ . 155.00 CHICAGO FACTORY: 368-378 26TH STREET. 
“J need not be raised Painting. ; , ; . : 80.00 

on plers or posts, Total . ; ; : ; . $2707.00 





but may rest, as 














pide Mia » a ie this one does, The system of water supply and sewage 
solidly upon the disposal outside of house, and calcimining of 
THE FIREPLACE MAKES THE LIVING-ROOM COMFORTABLE ground. Here a_ walls, are not included in this estimate. 


may serve also as dining- 
room, and the library may 
easily be converted into a 
ground-floor bedroom if 
more sleeping accommoda 
tions are needed. An ordi- 
nary door would then re- 
place the wide opening. 








WINSLOW & BIGELOW, Architects, Bowron. 


Shingled Houses 


Are warmer, prettier, cosier than clapboarded 
—not so prim; and shingles stained with 


ot 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Have a soft depth and richness of color 
impossible in paints. They wear as long as 
the best paint, preserve the wood better,* and 
are 50 per cent. cheaper to buy and to apply. 
All the merits of paint (and more), twice the 
beauty and half the cost. 


Stained Wood Samples and Coloved Sketches sent free. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Central Points 


**Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry-rot 
or other decay.’ —CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


RUGS MADE FROM OLD CARPETS 


HE big fireplace in the 

living-room will make 

the lower rooms comfortable 

in ordinary weather, while 

the radiation from the two 

chimneys will temper the air 
in the rooms above. 

With an easterly expo- 
sure the broad terrace will 
be in shadow all afternoon. 
In winter the absence of a 
veranda roof here will be 
appreciated, as the morning 
sun streams in beneath the 
balcony. 









































A VIEW OF THE HOUSE FROM A NEAR-BY HILL 





COMPLETE BUILDING PLANS OF THIS FARMHOUSE HAVE BEEN PREPARED 
— Complete in every respect, so that any one can build from them. There are several blue-prints drawn to such a scale that every part of the 
house is thoroughly and carefully illustrated and explained. These blue-prints are accompanied by printed specifications also in careful detail. 


A complete set of drawings and specifications, either of this farmhouse or any one of the other four already published in the series, wili be mailed, 
postage free, for five dollars ($5.00). Address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 





cot) TT 





Send for full particulars and prices. 


| ALLEN RUG WEAVING CO., 426-428 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Water-Lilies 
for Every One 


By G. HOWARD CHAMBERLIN 

























LL that is needed to grow water-lilies is a 
tub, sunlight for from six to eight hours 
a day, some rich garden soil, and lastly a 
little water. The easiest way to grow 
them is from seed, and the prettiest 
varieties, tomy mind, are the African, or 
Zanzibar ; they are purple, blue and red. 
Seeds of each may be obtained from any 
seedsman at about fifteen cents a packet. 
To sow them take a common bowl and 
half fill with finely sifted soil packed down 
level and hard. On the surface scatter the 
seed evenly and cover with not over a quarter 
of an inch of fine sand; then very gently fill the 
bowl with water so as not to disturb nor wash 
away the sand. 
Place where the water will be kept at a 
temperature of about eighty degrees. I have 
found that a small shelf fastened to the wall 
near the kitchen range answers admirably. Do not allow the water 
to evaporate, and at the end of about a week you will find a multitude 
of tiny green shoots have made their appearance. At the end of the 
second week each of these will have, in addition, two tiny leaves, 
and they should then be transplanted before they crowd one another. 
I use two-and-a-half-inch flower-pots filled three-quarters full 
of soil. Gently pull up one of the seedlings so as not to tear its long 
top roots, and, making a hole in the earth in the pot, place the root 
carefully in and gently press the earth around it. Cover the surface 
with a quarter of an inch of sand, as before, and place the pot in a 
pan filled with water so that its top may be about an inch or two 
below the surface of the water in the pan. 


or 


LACE the pan in a sunny window in a warm room. It will not 
injure the plants if the temperature falls somewhat at night, 
but the nearer you can keep the water to eighty degrees the better. 

This should be done during March or early April, and they should 
be kept growing in the pan (repotting once more into three-inch pots 
if they seem to stop growing) until say the fifteenth of May or first 
of June, when they may be taken outdoors and put in tubs. 

The tubs should be filled half full with rich garden soil and well- 
rotted manure, half of each. As soon as the little plant has been 
carefully set in the centre cover the surrounding soil with about two 
inches of fine white sand and fill up gradually and gently with water. 
Do not put in more water at first than will just suffice to allow the 
leaves to float on the surface. They will grow quickly and soon 
your tub will be covered with leaves so that you can no longer sce 
the water. Do not have more than one plant to a tub. 

Gradually the plant will gather vigor, and in about six weeks the 
flowers will have appeared. From that time until frost you should 
have flowers almost daily. Keep the tubs full of water by adding a 
little every three or four days. 

As your enthusiasm grows you will probably want something larger 
than atub. Last season I had a tank made eight feet long, four feet 
broad and eighteen inches deep. It was lined with zinc. 

On the bottom of this tank I set four boxes, each twenty inches 
square by eight inches deep, filled them with soil and set my lilies with- 
in. Ina short time the surface was covered with leaves and flowers. 

I have referred to the Zanzibar varieties as being the best to start 
with, but there are three great divisions of the water-lily family: 

1. Hardy Nymphzea—those which in their natural state live out- 
doors through the winter. 

2. Tender Nymphwa—those brought from tropical countries, to 
which class the Zanzibars belong. And this class may be divided 
into day and night blooming sorts. 

3. Nelumbiums, or Lotus— which are the largest and grandest of 
all, but are quite as well adapted for tub culture as the others. 


ox 


HOSE who do not care to go to the trouble of raising seedlings may 

buy roots about the first of May from the seedsmen. As lilies 

are generally started into growth about that time they can be im- 

mediately placed in tubs and will go on growing as though they had 
never been disturbed. 

The following are the more desirable varieties for home culture: 
Nympha Zanzibarensis, blue, red and purple; Nymphza Scutifolia, 
pale blue, and Nymphzea Dentata, white. These are all day bloomers 
except the last, which blooms at night, and will all grow from seed. 

One of the best of all varieties is the Nymphaea Marliacea 
Chromatella, a wonderfully strong grower and profuse with its 
bright yellow flowers. Roots of this should be bought; they cost 
about fifty cents each. Nymphza Odorata Rosea, pink, and Nym- 
phzea Odorata Sulphurea, yellow, cost the same and are almost as good. 

Among the lotus section the common Egyptian lotus is the best. 
A plant or tuber will throw up immense leaves and flowers to a height 
of five feet above the water in the tub. One plant will bear five or 
six, fragrant flowers of a soft yellowish pink. 

All of the above and many other varieties of the water-lily family 
bloom freely. The flowers open three successive days and then 
they die, sinking below the water, but there are new ones constantly 
taking their places. 
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How to Make 
a Good Lawn 


By THOMAS COLDWELL 









HE first consideration in making a lawn is to 

select a good location and a good piece of ground. 
The ground should be well plowed and graded, and 
enriched if necessary; then it should be well harrowed 
and rolled until the surface is as even as possible. 

In selecting seed get that which is best adapted to 
the soil and climate where it is to be used, and be sure 
to mix a little white top clover seed with whatever 
grass seed youuse. Rake the seed in well, then roll 
the ground again. As soon as the grass gets two or 
three inches long cut it. Cutting will facilitate its 


{(S 
growth. An essential thing in cutting and cultivat 


e) ing the grass is a good lawn mower. Get a good, 
; substantial machine. Seek for quality rather than 


- cheapness. It may cost you a little more in the begin 
‘ ning, but you will soon save the extra expense in time 
and repairs, besides having the satisfaction of having 
your grass cut well. No one can make a good lawn 
with a poor lawn mower. 

The English gardener is very partial to what is known as a roller 
mower, deriving its name from the fact of its being driven by a 
heavy roller instead of wheels. This constant rolling also tends to 
improve the appearance of the lawn, as it rolls out imperfections 
caused by frost and insects. The Englishman never allows his 
grass to grow more than two inches in length before he cuts it; 
in fact, the best English mowers will not cut grass any longer than 
this. All these mowers have a grass-gathering attachment, and the 
cut grass as a rule is not allowed to remain on the lawn. A notice 
able feature in an English lawn is the manner in which it is trimmed. 

Many people have an idea that the great antiquity of English 
lawns has much to do with their beauty. There is no doubt that a 
good lawn improves with age, but age will never improve a poor 
lawn, and my experience with English lawns leads me to believe 
that the careful cutting and trimming of them has more to do with 
their beauty than age or anything else. Of course, I must admit, thes 
have some advantage over us in their climate, which is very moist. 


oot 


O NOT let your grass get too long before you mow it. Grass 
should never be allowed to get more than three inches long before 
itiscut. Twoinches would be better. This keeps the grass finer, and 
it can be cut more easily than when allowed to grow longer. Many 
people allow the grass to grow long in dry weather, thinking it will 
protect the roots from the hot sun. This is a mistaken notion. For 
while the long grass may protect the roots from the sun during the 
day, it also keeps the dew from the roots at night, as the dew lodges 
on the long grass and the morning sun soon dries it up. Thus the 
roots are deprived of the little moisture they might receive in that 
way. Onthe other hand, when the grass is shorter the dew goes 
directly to the roots and a greater part of it is absorbed before the 
sun has a chance to dry it up. Another objection to leaving the 
grass long is that it becomes coarse and stalky. 

In moist weather, or when there is no danger of the sun’s burning 
the grass, leave the stubble from half an inch to three-quarters of an 
inch in length, and in hot weather from three-quarters to an inch. 
Of course, the shorter and more often a lawn is cut the better it looks. 

The question of gathering the grass has always been a debatable 
one. The argument in favor of it is that the lawn looks cleaner 
when the grass is gathered ; while the argument on the other hand 
is that if we leave the cut grass on the lawn it tends to enrich the 
ground and protect the roots of the grass from the sun. One should 
be governed very much by circumstances in this matter. In the 
spring and fall, or during ordinary wet weather, I would advise 
gathering the grass. In very hot weather it might be well to leave 
the cuttings on the lawn. When the ground is rich and the grass is 
healthy there is not as much danger in gathering the grass as there 
would be in the case of a poor lawn. 

A lawn should be thoroughly raked with a short-toothed scarifying 
rake at least once every three or four weeks. This cleans out the 
rubbish and stirs up the earth about the roots of the grass. It also 
makes the grass thrifty and better able to stand a drought than it 
otherwise would. A practical gardener once said to me that lawn 
grass needed cultivating just as much as corn or cabbage did. 


ox 


GENTLEMAN in New York who followed my advice, and tried 
the experiment of using a scarifying rake, reported that his 
lawn was benefited thereby to such an extent that it remained ver- 
dant and healthy when all the other lawns in the neighborhood were 
burned out by the drought. 

The beauty of a lawn may be greatly enhanced by proper cutting 
and trimming... A lawn may be well cut and be fairly perfect in other 
respects, but if the edges and borders, and about the trees and 
shrubs, are left untrimmed and ragged it spoils the effect completely. 

The advent of golf in this country has done more toward the 
improvement of lawns than anything else has since we first began to 
make them. Golfers, and those who visit golf grounds, are discover 
ing that if it is possible to have fine, well-kept lawns, closely cut, 
on the golf grounds, it is equally possible to have them on their 
private grounds if they will bestow on them the same amount 
of work and care. 
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$200,000 behind a guarantee for five years’ 
wear. 

Saves 25 per cent. of ordinary paint bills 

Warranted more durable than white lead 

Is not ready-mixed or patent paint. 

Is made of such good, old-fashioned ma- 
terial as the best painters use. 

Is ground thick — very thick. 

Requires the addition of a gallon of linseed 
oil to each gallon. 

Is pure, linseed oil paint. You mix it your- 
self and know. 





Is most durable paint made. 

Linseed oil makes durability. 

Does not chalk like lead does. 

‘There are no acids in it to dissolve the oil 

Will not crack, peel, blister or chip for tive 
years. Cash refunded if it does 

Is legally guaranteed. Have your own 
lawyer write the guarantee if you don’t like 
ours. 

The great common-sense paint. Costs less, 
wears longer, and gives better general 
satisfaction than any other paint or white 
lead, 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 12th and Spruce Sts., St. Louis, Mo 






























Satsuma 
Interior 


Enamels 
Are better than Paint 
‘They work easy, make a 
smooth surface, and any 
one can apply them = to 
walls, ceilings, inside wood 
work, pantries, kitchens 
and furniture. Many 
beautiful tints. The sur 
face is non-absorbent and 
can be kept) bright and 
clean by wiping with a 
damp cloth, 
Don’t pay fancy prices 
when your dealer will 
furnish you ‘‘ Satsuma 
Interior Enamels’’ at 
the same price as or- 
dinary paint. 
FREE Color card and our 
booklet, ** How to 
Refurnish the Home Without 
Buying New Furniture.” 


HEATH & MILLIGAN 
M’F’G CO. 
(Dept. C), 


Makers of Best Prepared Paint 
and Railway White Lead, 














~~ . F 1 172 Randolph Street, Chieago 


, 7% r ‘ Established 1851 
Fine Furniture Direct 














No. 64 Large, Luxurious Davenport, 6 feet long 
Superior in construction. Graceful in design. The 
‘Turkish springs of highly tempered steel are wire 
tied and covered with heavy canvas, insuring years of 
perfect service. Upholstered in rich, heavy velour or 
tapestry if desired. Oak or:Mahogany polished finish. 
Davenports similar in style but inferior in quality, 
retail at $35 to $38. Our price, $24.25. Samples of 
covering mailed free. 

an With the understanding that if, after the furniture 
We Ship has been in your home FIVE DAYS, you are not 
perfectly satisfied with the quality and finish, and do not feel 
that you are saving money, the goods can be returned and 
will return your money. There will be no expense to you, 


WE PREPAY ? To all points east of the Mississippi 
_ > River and north of Tennessee and 
FREIGHT 5 allow freight that far to points beyond 
Write for large catalogue. It contains more than 500 
adlustration JS fine furniture. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., (irand Rapids, Mich. 
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BELONGS 
BF seg rs: Re 
A dainty little stamp case, with 1901 calendar, is yours for 
the asking, FREE. Write to-day,as the supply is limited 
Address John Carle & Sons, Dept. J, 153 Water St., N.Y. 
FR ae ‘tite EPCOS FM en < 
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China Painting in America _ |[ Do Your Part 


‘ 
By EDWIN A. BARBER Which is 
j ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SEND US YOUR NAME 


Second and Concluding Article: 
Professional Work 


We'll Do Ours 


Which is 
SEND YOU OUR BOOK 


We have spent thousands of dollars in petfectin 

our handsome book, “The ‘Test of Time,” whic 

we mail free. It is educational rather than com- 
mercial. It tells about a product and a process of 
manufacture on which every intelligent man and 
woman should be posted — whether they want a 
mattress or not. We want you to have this book — 
simply send your name on a postal. We don’t ask 
you to buy, although we hope some day you will. 





ie MY former paper | reviewed the more impor- 

tant achievements of amateurs in the field 
of china painting. | shall now attempt to 
show what has been accomplished for the art 
by the professional potters and decorators of 
this country during the century just ended. 





Mr. Hugh C. Robertson, of Massachusetts, 
has succeeded after years of experiment- 
ing in reproducing the stoneware crackles 
of the Japanese and Coreans. The vase 
shown here is an example. The decora- 
tion is in dull dark blue. 


This vase, which is at the Philadelphia ’ ; — 
Museum, is the work of Mr. Edward 


Lycett, one of America’s noted decorators. 
It is ornamented with raised designs of 


birds and plum branches on a dark panel 


Neds and am ranches Patent Elastic 3] 5 








Felt Mattress, 


Is the best mattress ever made at any price and is 
not an imitation of anything else. Don’t believe 
any one who says it is “just like this” or “just 
like that.” It is just like nothing but itself. It is 
not for sale by any store or agent —an Ostermoor 
mattress can cut be bought of OsTERMOOK & Co, 
direct. Don’t be cheated by unscrupulous dealers. 
N. Y.C. & HUDSON RIVER R. R. CO. 
Geo. H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent. 

MESSRS. OSTERMOOR & Co., April 8, 1897. 

GENTLEMEN : — The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses that 
I bought of you in 1893 have proven pety satisfactory in 
every regard and we think them excell:ni. 

Very truly yours, GEORGE H. DANIELS. 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 ~ 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs., F + 10.00 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs., “the 85 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45lbs., 15,00 
If made in two parts, 50c, extra. 


Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere. 
SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you 
don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you 
can get your money back by return mail—‘'no ques- 
The vase illustrated here is a tions asked. 


This exquisite glazed tray is the work of Mr. Harry Saunders, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, who has executed some very creditable things in pate sur pate 
after the Solon method. The piece illustrated here is one of the best speci- 
mens of his work. The design is painted in white slip on a dark back- 
ground. The effect is exceedingly rich. 











This vase of Mazarine blue with 
modeled gold design of petunia 
leaves and golden partridges isa 
striking example of china paint 
ing. Itis the work of Mr. George 
| Morley, of East Liverpool, Ohio. 











fine example of enamel and gold 


7 . Don’t forget — Send for our FREE Book, 
tracery, The dragons are in 


“The Test of Time.” 
mat gold and the conventional de- OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


signs in raised paste. The lower Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 
panels are in enamel and gold. We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 




















A combination of black outline sketches and gold arabesques in over-glaze 
is shown in the porcelain vase on the left, the work of Miss G. E. Underhill, 
of Brooklyn. The large Faience vase on the right, with dolphin-shaped 
handles, was designed and modeled by Mr. Edward Lycett and painted by his 
son. The motifs are white water-lilies and pink orchids. 


“Buy china and ¢ Ghass Right» 


YA LESS aisewimre 


There are reasons why “44 less than elsewhere” 
is not a catchword, but a FACT. 

Of Fine Glass and China we are the largest 
importers in the United States. 


from our Cat- 
alogue, which 
shows pat- 
terns, exact 
tints and col- 
ors. 

Why spend 
another dollar 
for Fine Glass 
or China until 
you have seen 
this Cat- 
alogue? 


We buy di- 
rect from the 
“reat makers, 
not of middle 
men. 

We sell to 
the very best 
class of people 
—families of 
distinction, in 
all parts of the 
United States. £2 

They order; 








q , Artistic over-glaze decorations 
This porcelain vase, decorated s . : Cut Glass Violet Holder, 
in natural colors characterize this 4% in. high, $2.00 each. 


with over-glaze designs,is anex- : ‘ p 

le f ] ‘PE ladelphi Belleek vase which is finished 
ample of early Philadelphia pro- ' ; , 

sib P P with gilded metal mountings. It 


ction. The hz es were prob- ; : 
éuction ; The hand! sip a is the work of Mr. W. H. Morley, e e 
ably designed by Mr. Friedrich ° 
o of Trenton. 
Sachse, a pupil of Thorwaldsen. 


The beauty of the Grueby Faience of Boston, an example of which is given 50-54 W. 22d New York 
on the left, lies in the color and texture of the enamel, which is as soft as ° 

well-dressed kid. The vase on the right is in the Philadelphia Museum. 
It was painted by Paul Gaspard, and is considered the finest example after 
the Delft ware of Holland ever produced in America. 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 11 G. 








WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY 


“Elite” China 














“ Elite’ China does not cost more than any 
other brand of very fine French porcelain be- 
cause the marketing of it is a commercial propo- 
sition and competition must be met. Original 
ideas of form and ornamentation elevate “ Elite” 
China above the other makes, and tell the story 
of “Elite” superiority most forcefully —so 
forcefully in fact that we couldn’t make enough 
in 1900 to supply the demand. 











The highest degree of excellence One of the most striking examples of under-glaze decoration in Belleek This tall Rookwood vase with Pm Son ny Ky ro 

in under-glaze painting has been china is the vase on the left showing Napoleon and his Generals. It was hollyhock design in natural Cee pamegee— Te a ge 
reached by Miss Grace Young, painted by Mr. Sturgess Lawrence, of Trenton. Among the china painters colors attracted a great deal of Mention the JOURNAL fand we will mail you one. 

of Cincinnati. One of her life- who have successfully decorated the Robertson crackle ware is Mr. Charles attention at the Paris Exposition BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 82 Barclay &t., N.Y. 
like figures of draped Indian E. Mills, of Boston, an example of whose work is the vase with inglaze last year. It is the work of Mr. . Owners and Operators 

braves is shown in this vase. fleur-de-lis design which is shown on the right. Albert R. Valentien. | s “Bitte” Works, Limeges, Prance. J 
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THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—THE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 


HE inhabited islands of the Hawaiian group are eight in number with an area of 6740 square miles. They are of volcanic oriyip 
and with mountains nearly fourteen thousand feet high present picturesque surface features, together with all the rich luxuri- 
ance of the tropics. The approach to Oahu, whereon Honolulu is situated, is most delightful, the shores being fringed with palms 
and algaroba trees, and the mountains rising in irregular blue masses in the background. Six miles back of the city is the 
precipice known as the Nuuanu-Pali, from the verge of which the view of the sea-bordered country below is most beautiful 
The loftiest mountains, Mauna Kea (13,805 feet), and Mauna Loa (13,675 feet), are on Hawaii, the largest island. Both are 
volcanoes, and the latter is still active, the famous crater of Kilauea, ‘‘ The House of Fire,’’ with its lakes of molten lava, being 
upon its slopes 4030 feet above the sea. On Maui, the second island in size, is the extinct volcano of Haleakela, *‘ The House of 
the Sun,” 10,030 feet in elevation, with a crater so large that the whole bulk of Vesuvius might be buried in its depths, 
Both Hawaii and Kauai abound in fine valley scenery with many beautiful waterfalls. 
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I VALLEY, ON THE NORTHERN SIDE OF KAUAI, THE “GARDEN ISLE’? OF THE HAWAIIAN GROUP 
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NUUANU-PALI, NEAR HONOLULU, ISLAND OF OAHU HANELE 
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FIRE GODDESS, ON THE SLOPE OF THE MAUNA LOA, ISLAND OF HAWAII 
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By LUTHER L. | 
Part Xlll: Hawaii and the Philippi 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE A GLIMPSE OF SOME of THE SCE 





THER L. HOLDEN 


Philippines—Concluding the Series 
ME OF THE SCENIC BEAUTY OF CANADA WILL BE GIVEN 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—OUR TROPICAL POSSESSIONS IN THE ORIENT 


HILE the fortunes of war have carried the American flag to within a little over a thousand miles of the Equator in the Occident, 

the starry standard has been pressed southward in the Orient until it enfolds the Sulu Archipelago, less than three 

h palms ; hundred miles north of the Equatorial line. The Islas Filapina, named in honor of Philip Il, of Spain, whose priestly emissaries 

he huge ' subjugated the aboriginal inhabitants four and a half centuries ago, are so numerous that they have not yet been accurately 
ul charted. They cover a land area a little less than New Engiand, New York and Pennsylvania combined. 

30th are The tropical scenery is everywhere made beautiful by the profuseness and variety of the vegetation. On some of the larger 

a, being islands are mountains approximating eight thousand feet in height, including a number of active volcanoes, one of which, 

Ouse of Taal, on the island of Luzon, is one of the lowest in the world—having an elevation of only 850 feet. Many changes have 


depths, been wrought here in the past by earthquakes and volcanic forces, and in Lake Bombon, Luzon, a lofty mountain is said to have 
wholly disappeared about two hundred years ago. 
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COANUT GROVE. AND HUTS OF OIL GATHERERS, PAGSANJAN, NEAR LAGUNA DE BAY, LUZON 
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THE RAPIDS IN THE GORGES OF PAGSANJAN 
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NDER the head of quick soups come 
the long list of delicious cream 
soups which are so easily made 
without meat. With one or two 
exceptions they are truly luncheon 
soups, as they usually contain more 
nourishment than one needs at the 
beginning ofadinner. Vegetables 
of all kinds lend themselves readily 
toa mixture of milk. Many are, 
however, quite palatable when 

made up partly with water or stock. In fact, 

stock makes all kinds of soups much better 
and at less cost. If the housewife is of the 
modern kind she will always have in her re- 
frigerator a goodly quantity of stock, made 
from the left-overs, which will enable her to 
have even a clear soup in fifteen or twenty 





minutes. Stock soups are not usually con- 
sidered, however, in the list of ‘* quick 
soups,’’ and will be omitted here. 


In the following receipts, canned vegetables 
may, in winter, be substituted for fresh ones. 


Oatmeal Soup for Invalids 


DD half a pint of cold cooked oatmeal to 
a quart of water; add aslice of onion, a 
quarter of a cupful of chopped celery, a bay 
leaf, a rounding teaspoonful of salt (unless 
the oatmeal was salted, then add a level tea- 
spoonful), and a_ saltspoonful of pepper. 
Cover, and boil slowly for ten minutes; add, 
if you have it, a teaspoonful of beef extract, 
or, if you have stock, you may omit the 
extract, and use it in the place of water. 
Press the whole through a sieve; return it to 
the fire; add half a pint of good milk, and 
when hot, serve. Where this is to be served 
to the sick or to children for luncheon, after 
taking it from the fire the yolks of two eggs 
may be beaten with the half pint of milk 
before it is added, being careful not to let it 
boil after the egg has been added. 


Cream of Potato Soup 
ELECT three large 
about a pound. Pare, wash and cover 
with boiling water; boil for five minutes; 
drain, and throw the water away. Cover with 
a pint of fresh boiling water; add an onion 
sliced, a bay leaf, a stalk of celery chopped, or 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of celery seed; 
cover, and boil until the potatoes are tender. 
Press the whole through a sieve. Put one 
quart of milk in a double boiler. Rub to- 
gether one tablespoonful of butter and two of 
flour; add to the milk, stir until thick and 
smooth. Add the potato, a rounding teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a saltspoonful of white pepper. 
Stir over the fire for five minutes, and serve at 
once. This soup is not good if reheated. 


potatoes weighing 


A Good Soup Soubise 

LICE very fine one good-sized Spanish 
onion, or three ordinary onions; cover 
witha pint of cold water; adda rounding tea- 
spoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper; 
cover, and simmer for twenty minutes. 
Press through a colander. Put one quart of 
milk in a double boiler; rub together two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour; add 
to the milk, and stir until smooth and 
creamy. Add the onion mixture; press 
through a fine sieve; reheat, and serve with 

crofitons an inch square. 


Cream of Pea Soup 


RESS through a colander a pint of cooked 
peas; put them into a double boiler with 
one quart of milk; add a bay leaf and a tea- 
spoonful of onion juice or grated onion. Rub 
together two tablespoonfuls of butter and two 
of flour; add to the mixture, stir and cook 
until thick and smooth—about ten minutes 
will suffice. Adda rounding teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of white pepper, and serve 
with crofitons immediately. 


Quick Egg Soup 

TIR a teaspoonful of beef extract into one 
quart of boiling water; add a grated 
onion, an eighth of a teaspoonful of celery seed 
or a little celery chopped, half a teaspoonful 
of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper; stir con- 
stantly until it reaches the boiling point; 
strain through a fine sieve, and pour it while 
hot into the well-beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Add four tablespoonfuls of carefully boiled 

rice, and serve very hot. 


Tomato Bouillon with Bread Fingers 


ur twelve tomatoes cut into slices into a 

saucepan, or use one can of tomatoes; 
add a pint of water, an onion sliced, a bay leaf, 
a rounding teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful 
of white pepper; boil rapidly for ten minutes; 
press through a colander, using as much of 
the flesh as possible. Add one pint of boil- 
ing water and, if you like, half a teaspoon- 
ful of beef extract and the whites of two eggs 
slightly beaten. Stand this over the fire, and 
boil rapidly for five minutes; strain through 
two thicknesses of cheesecloth. The tomato 
that remains in the cloth may be put aside for 
sauces or the flavoring of other soups. You 
will have one quart of beautiful, clear, strong 
soup.” Serve with this toasted bread fingers. 


By MRS. S. T. RORER 
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Quick Soups 





Purée of Cucumber 


arse two tablespoonfuls of granulated tap 
ioca ina pint of milk in a cool place for 
ten minutes. Cut three good-sized cucum 
bers into halves, and scoop out the seeds; 
then cut them into slices, and add a quart of 
water or stock; simmer gently for twenty 
minutes, and press through a sieve. At the 
same time cook the milk and tapioca in a 
double boiler for ten minutes. Add a tea 
spoonful of salt, a small onion grated, a salt 
spoonful of white pepper. Rub together two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour; add 
to the cucumber mixture, and stir until 
smooth and as thick as cream; now add the 
milk. Beat the yolks of two eggs with two 
tablespoonfuls of milk or cream, and put 
them into the tureen; pour in the soup grad- 
ually, stirring all the while. Serve as soon 
as it is made with crofitons. 


Cream of Spinach Soup 


ICK the leaves from two quarts of spinach ; 
wash thoroughly, and throw into a dry 
kettle; stand over the fire, and stir constantly 
until the spinach has wilted; cover the kettle, 
and cook for ten minutes. Drain, saving the 
water. Chop the spinach fine, and press it 
througha sieve. Return it to the water; add 
a tablespoonful of grated onion and one 
quart of milk. Rub together two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and two of flour; stir it into the 
soup, and stir until it reaches the boiling 
point. Strain again; reheat; season with a 
level teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful 
of white pepper. 
Lettuce or kale, the green tops of spring 
onions, and string beans may be made into 
soup in precisely the same way. 


Cream of Tomato Soup 


UT into a saucepan a pint of strained to 
matoes; add a sliced onion, a bay leaf and 
a small piece of mace. Cover the saucepan, 
and cook for five minutes. Put into a double 
boiler a quart of milk. Rub together two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour; add 
to the milk, and stir until thick and smooth. 
Strain the tomatoes into a soup-tureen, add a 
saltspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, season 
with salt and pepper, stir, and, while this is 
frothing, add hastily the thickened milk; stir 
just enough to mix, and serve. There is not 
the slightest danger of this curdling if you 
add the milk quickly. This soup cannot be 
reheated. If necessary to keep warm any 
length of time, keep the materials in separate 
vessels, mixing at the last moment. 


Cream of Carrot Soup 

RATE three good-sized carrots; cover 
them with a pint of water; add a slice of 
onion and a bay leaf; cover, and simmer 
gently for thirty minutes. Remove the onion 
and bay leaf, and add a quart of milk. 
Moisten a tablespvonful of cornstarch in a 
little cold milk, add it to the soup, and stir 
until thick; add a rounding teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of white pepper, and just 
at serving time stir into the mixture two 
tablespoonfuls of butter. Serve this soup 

just as soon as it is made. 


An East India Soup 


UT one tablespoonful of butter into a ket- 

tle; add two onions sliced, a small carrot 
chopped very fine, and half a cupful of 
chopped celery. Push on the back part of the 
stove; cook for fifteen minutes, being careful 
that the butter does not become discolored. 
Add a quart of water, a bay leaf, a dash of 
cayenne, a saltspoonful of white pepper, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, and thyme. Moisten a teaspoonful 
of curry and add it last; simmer gently for 
ten minutes, and strain. This soup should 
be perfectly clear, and of a yellowish shade 
when it is finished. Add to it, just as it is 
ready to serve, five tablespoonfuls of rice that 
has been carefully boiled. 


Tomato Soup with Sago 


UT a quart of stewed or one can of toma- 
toes into a saucepan; add aslice of onion, 

a bay leaf, a sprig of parsley; simmer gently 
for ten minutes. Have ready four table- 
spoonfuls of pearl sago that has been soaked 
in a pint of water for two hours; stand it on the 
back part of the stove, and cook slowly until 
the sagoisclear. Press the tomatoes through 
a fine sieve; add the sago and half a pint of 
water or stock; stir in one tablespoonful of 
butter, add salt and pepper, and serve at once. 


Cream of Chestnut Soup 


HELL and blanch one pound of large chest- 
nuts; cover them with a pint of boiling 
water ; add a slice of onion, a quarter of a cup- 
ful of chopped celery, a bay leaf, a sprig of 
parsley and a saltspoonful of paprika. Cover, 
and~ boil. until the chestnuts are tender. 
Press first through a colander, then add 
quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two of flour rubbed together, and cook 
just.a minute; add a rounding teaspoonful of 
salt and press the whole through a fine sieve. 
Reheat, and serve with crofitons. 





Cream of Celery Soup 


ASH three or four roots of celery. A 
better way, however, is to save the 

green portions of celery for soup, leaving the 
white inside part for eating raw. 
celery fine, 
leaves. 


using the better part of the green 
You should have one quart by meas 
ure. Cover this with one quart of water, and 
simmer gently for twenty minutes. Press 
through a colander. Put a quart of milk ina 
double boiler. Rub together two tablespoon 
fuls of butter and two of flour; add, and stir 
until smooth and thick. Adda rounding tea 
spoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of white pep 
per; add the celery mixture. Strain the 
whole through a fine sieve, and serve at once. 


Clear Tomato Soup 
bt ONE quart of stewed tomatoes add a 
pint of water, a blade of mace, an onion 
sliced and two bay 
tablespoonfuls of 


leaves. Moisten two 
cornstarch; add to the 
tomatoes; stir until they reach the boiling 
point; boil two minutes, and strain through a 
fine sieve. Add a rounding teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of white pepper, and stir 
in hastily a tablespoonful of butter. Serve 
with carefully prepared crofitons. 


Delicious Oyster Bisque 

C' IVER half a pint of finely chopped celery 

with a pint of water, and stew slowly for 
half an hour. Drain and wash twenty-five 
oysters; throw them into a saucepan, and 
shake over the fire until they have boiled for 
at least five minutes. Drain, this time saving 
the liquor. Chop the oysters fine; add them 
to the liquor. Now mix the celery and oys- 
ters together; add to them a quart of milk. 
Rub together two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two of flour; add this to the mixture, 
and cook for ten minutes longer; strain 
through a fine sieve. Add a rounding tea- 
spoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of white pep 
per, and serve at once in bouillon cups. 


Cream of Corn Soup 

papain each row of grains on six ears of 

corn; then, with the back of a knife, 
press out carefully, and throw the cobs into a 
kettle. Cover with a quart of water, bring to 
boiling point, and strain. Add to this the 
scraped corn. Rub together two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter and one of flour; stir into the 
mixture, and bring to boiling point. Add a 
pint of hot milk, a rounding teaspoonful of 
salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. If canned 
corn is used allow one can to one quart of 
milk, one tablespoonful of flour and two of 
butter, with the prescribed seasoning. 


Cream of Beet Soup 


ASH six small new red beets. Boil until 
tender, and mash through a sieve; add 
a rounding teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful 
of butter, a saltspoonful of white pepper and 
atablespoonful of grated onion. Put a quart 
of milk in a double boiler; add to it half a cup- 
ful of stale breadcrumbs (rye bread prefera 
bly); add two whole cloves and a bay leaf; 
cook gently for fifteen minutes; then add the 
beets. Press the whole through a fine sieve, 
and serve with squares of toasted rye bread 
or with crofitons. Cold left-over beets may 
be used for making this soup. 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 


ASH one bundle of asparagus ; cut off the 
tops; throw them into a pint of boiling 
salted water, and cook gently for twenty min 
utes; drain, saving the water in which they 
were boiled. Add to this the remaining part 
of the asparagus, cut into small pieces; cook 
for fifteen minutes, and press in a colander. 
Put a quart of milk in a double boiler; add, 
rubbed together, two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two of flour; cook until smooth and 
creamy; add the asparagus that has been 
pressed through the colander, and when hot 
add the asparagus tips. Season and serve. 


Cream of Peanut Soup 


UT half a pint of peanut butter into a 
quart of milk; add half a teaspoonful 

of salt, a dash of pepper, a tablespoonful of 
grated onion, a bay leaf, a saltspoonful of 
celery seed, or a little chopped celery tops. 
Cook this in a double boiler for ten minutes. 
Moisten one tablespoonful of cornstarch in a 
little cold milk, add it to the hot milk, and 
stir until smooth and thick. Strain through 
a fine sieve, and serve with squares of toasted 
whole wheat bread. Nuts are sufficiently 
oily without adding butter. Any nut or mix- 
ture of nuts may be used in the same manner. 


Two Salsify Soups 


CRAPE ten or twelve roots of salsify, 
throwing each one at once into cold 
water. Then cut into very thin slices, and 
cover with a quart of cold water; add one 
bay leaf and a slice of onion; cover and cook 
for thirty minutes. Add one pint of milk 
and one tablespoonful of butter rubbed with 
one of flour. Stir carefully until boiling; 
add a level teaspoonful of salt and a salt- 
spoonful of white pepper. 

To change the character of this soup press 
the salsify through a sieve, or grate it before 
cooking. The yolk of one or two eggs may 
be beaten with a quarter of a cupful of cream 
and added at the last moment. It then 
makes a nice soup for invalids or children. 


8% 


@. In the next (the May) issue of the JOURNAL Mrs. 
Rorer will give receipts for the making of 


‘* Quick Breads of All Kinds’’ 


This will be a valuable article for all housekeepers. 
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Ever growing 
in popular favor 
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Of course you know it still! 
Who doesn’t? Every day 
you hear it more and more. 
Other things may come and 
go but no one ever forgets 
this famous biscuit. 


Uneeda 


Another name that ever grows 
in greatness. Everyone, every- 
where, who loves a delicate 
touch of ginger, knows the 
second and the sweetest mem- 
ber of this famous family. 
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And still here is another —a 
friend of those who love a 
change of diet. A name you 
hear the children call when 
they’re really hungry. 


Uneeda 
Char-Vakelil 
Wafer 





And last but yet not least, there 
is the fourth one. Approved 
by all who understand the 
truth of Graham goodness. 


—— 


National Biscuit Company. 
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Ice Cream 


Without a Grind 


The chief objection 
to making ice cream, 
ice or sherbet, was that 
crank grinding. It was 
not only extremely 
wearisome, but also 
most unhealthy. 
The XXth Cen- 
tury Freezer 
makes as de- 
licious and 
smooth 
ice 
cream 
as was 
ever 
made by 
the best 
of old- 
fash- 
ioned dash freezers, and no crank grind- 
ing is required. The 


“XXth Century” 


Freezer 


Is simple, durable, economical. No parts to break 
or get out of order, easily cleaned and therefore 
healthful. It saves its cost in ice and salt con- 
sumed in a single season. Salt cannot get into the 
cream and it will keep cream frozen much longer 
than any dash freezer—no repacking. Mix the 
ingredients together, let it stand, and it’s done. 


THE FIVE O'CLOCK -TEA 


NINETEENTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED DISHES 
BY JANET MSKENZIE HILL,OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 
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No. 2, will freeze as much cream as a 2-quart 
dash freezer, $1.50, No. 3, will freeze as much 
cream as a 3-quart dash freezer, $1.75. No. 4, 
will freeze as much cream as a 4-quart! dash 
freezer, $2, No. 6, will freeze as much cream 
as a 6-quart dash freezer, $3. No.8, will freeze 
as much cream as an 8-quart dash freezer, $4. 


Up-to-date dealers have the “ XXth Century” 
Ireezer. If you don’t believe the freezer will do 
what we claim for it, read our guarantee offer, 


GUARANTEE OFFER \!:.x3:15 dealer fos 


Xth Century” 
l'reezer. If he does not have it, send us his name 
with cash, and we will send it, express prepaid. 


—— 
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RUSSIAN SANDWICHES. Spread thin slices of Boston brown bread, LOBSTER SANDWICHES. Chop fine the meat of the lobster; add 
stamped out in oval shape and lightly buttered, with Neufchatel, or the soft parts, season with tabasco sauce, lemon juice and oil, and 
any cream cheese. Spread, also, an equal number of slices, stamped spread upon lightly buttered bread cut for sandwiches. Press two 
out and buttered, with fine-chopped olives and pimentos mixed with corresponding pieces together. Serve around a support fashioned If sent West of the Mississippi we pay half 
mayonnaise dressing. Press together in pairs with a crisp heart leat of from bread, fastened to the plate with white of egg or gelatine and express charges. Use it for 10 days and if it is 
lettuce between each pair. Serve while the lettuce is fresh. holding the large claws of the lobster and heart lettuce leaves. | not all you hoped for or expected, return it 
express paid and we will immediately refund 
the full purchase price—no questions asked. 
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“Ices Dainty and Novel,” an illustrated book 
(prepared for us), giving 30 new recipes for 
creams, ices, sherbets, etc., by one of the Fore 
most Cooking Authorities, will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 162 Duane St., New York 




















We are all chil- 
dren on the ques- 


joys my gelatine 
just as much as 
the small boy; a 
healthy man just 
as much as the 
invalid. Knox’s 
Gelatine is as 
pure as purity and 
as clear as spark- 
ling water. You don’t ‘‘ know gelatine”’ 
until you know KNox’s GELATINE, 


l WILL MAIL FREE my book of seventy 
“Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,” if you will send the name of your 
xrocer. If you can’t do this, send a 2-cent stamp. 
lor 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
lor 1lhc., the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
12 Railroad Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 


into each cake a teaspoonful of strawberry preserves. Cover with grains of salt; add grated lemon rind and fine-chopped citron; mix 
whipped cream sweetened and flavored. with five beaten eggs. Shape into balls. Bake in a quick oven. 


: CHOCOLATE PUFFS. Stir a cupful of flour into a cupful of water and NUT CAKES WITH MAPLE FROSTING AND PFEFFER NUSSE. Sift tion of desserts. 
» half a cupful of butter, boiling together; remove from fire, beat in together one pound, each, of flour and powdered sugar, half a grated 
yo ! an ounce of melted chocolate, and, one at a time, three large eggs. nutmeg, One tablespoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful, each, of A grown Man en- 
f “J Shape with forcing bag androse tube. Bake, cut off the tops and put mace and cloves, two level teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a few 
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COCOANUT CAKES. Prepare a cake mixture with a cupful of butter, COCOA FRAPPE. Mix half a pound of cocoa and three cupfuls of | 
two cupfuls of sugar, a cupful of milk, three cupfuls of flour, two tea sugar; cook with two cupfuls of boiling water until smooth; add to = 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, the whites three quarts and a half of milk scalded with cinnamon bark ; cook for 
of six eggs, and one cocoanut, grated. Bake three dozen cakes, ten minutes. Beat in the heaten whites of two eggs mixed with a 


cool and dip in melted fondant, flavored and tinted. Decorate with cupful of sugar and a pint of whipped cream. Cool, flavor with vanilla 
blanched almonds and candied fruit. Serve in paper cases. extract, and freeze. Serve incups. Garnish with whipped cream. | 


RAREBIT 
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Put into the chafing dish 2 cups cold boiled 
macaroni, cut into inch pieces, 1 cup grated 
cheese, 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, % tea- 
spoonful each salt, mustard and paprika; 
when boiling add 3 eggs well beaten with 4 
cupful cream or milk. Serve hot on wafers. 


w/ 


This is one of the recipes from our booklet, 


re ‘‘More than 60 Ways to Cook Marvelli 
rd Macaroni,’ edited by foremost cooking author- 
ne ity. Booklet FREE for the name of your grocer. 





MARVELLI COMPANY, 
iii W. Larned Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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FORECASTING 
THE NEW STYLES AT THE 
CAPITAL OF FASHION 


HE secret of pretty spring and sum- 
mer gowns, I think, lies in the 
little things, don’t you? What a 
sudden sensation of being in har- 
mony with the general freshness 
even such a simple touch as a new 
arrangement of a bit of lace, or 
ribbon, or velvet will give a 
I thought of this the other day 





woman ! 
when looking at some of the new models. 
There were gowns that gave the impres- 
sion of being absolutely ‘‘ unpublished,’’ 
as the French say, only because of some 


sort of new frill. For instance, there was 
a dainty blue and white checked summer 
silk with the waist entirely tucked. The 
tucked under-part apparently went into a 
narrow tucked girdle, with a point in 
front and behind, and over this a second 
tucked piece was put on in bolero effect. 
It was worn over a chemisette made of 
old-fashioned puffs and lace insertion. 


on 


HAT made the gown look so new, 
however, was a cherry velvet 
cravat which was made of narrow velvet 
ribbon. It went around the neck, crossed, 
and hung down in front as does the velvet 
ribbon tie in the illustration on the right, 
but only half asfar. The specially pretty 
part of it was that the velvet was stitched on 
each side with pale straw-colored silk. The 
two velvet ends were held together with a 
square of the velvet on which was a star of 
the straw silk in embroidery stitch. This was 
repeated three times, with a fancy embroidery 
stitchinthespaces. The bright cherry, hang- 
ing down like a sailor tie with the litthe caba- 
listic figures on it, gave a fresh, quaint touch 
to the whole gown. Some such effect is seen 
on many of the new gowns. I can safely 
say that one out of three of the summer 
models will have a bit of black or colored 
velvet tied as in this illustration. 
Another new and dainty touch is in the 
use of lace insertions finished with the 
aiguillettes which have been so much used 
this winter. What do you call them in 
English? Weare such creatures of habit 
that at this moment I cannot think what 
the end of a shoestring is called in 
English—all my laces, alas, having for 
many a long day been bought at F.ench 
shops, and not having had occasion to 
hear shoestring ends spoken of, 
“ Aiguilletles’’ are something like them, 
however, or like thorns, or big needles 
with fat heads. A lovely spring gown of 
blue satinette cloth which I saw recently 
was worn over a chemisette of batiste, 
trimmed with Valenciennes insertion put 
on in basket-work pattern, with the ends 
left to fly where the lace crossed. These 
were pointed and finished with afigui//el/es 
which were not gold as they would have 
been last winter, but blue. Pretty little 
jabot effects for chemisette fronts are made 
in the same way, with lace and needles falling 
in happy confusion together. 


or 


TILL another new touch is in the use of 
mousseline de soie in scarfs and choux, 
as shown in the gown of pale blue foulard 
illustrated. The corsage has a little 
vest front of white taffeta embroidered 
with polka dots, over a front of guipure. 
The wide guipure collar is put on over 
the vest. The scarfs are of pale blue 
mousseline de soie, finished at the top 
with great choux, and falling down upon 
the skirt in long ends caught in with a 
chou. Ihave seen the same model made 
with scarfs of taffeta. One of those cherry 
and white patterns that you see shot over 
with queer Japanese-looking figures in 
black was made withscarfs of black taffeta, 
and it was really quite charming. The 
hat worn with the blue foulard gown wasa 
great Louis XVI ‘“‘capeline’’ bordered 
with black velvet and trimmed with noth- 
ing but a garland of roses. 

The sleeves I like the best among the 
new ones are those which are slashed 
simply at the elbows, to let in puffs of 
lace or mousseline de soie. These I saw 
many of at a very smart charity bazar 
given the other day. 

A lovely white gown worn by one of the 
women who was there was of two kinds of 
wool material, one corded, the other plain. 
The skirt had a little fullness on the hips, 
and much fullness in the back. It hung 
straight and plain, except that the plain 
material was put on to the corded, as a 
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Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 











foundation, in three horizontal bands. The 
sleeves were perfectly tight-fitting, except at 
the elbows where they were slashed, the 
slashes arranged to give the effect of little 
bands, puffing out over mousseline de soie. 
The sleeves were finished with wristbands 
formed of a little puff of mousseline. 























NARROW VELVET TIE SCARP OF CHANTILLY 


IDE collars and deep cuffs to match are 
seen on linen and canvas gowns and 
gowns of similar materials. A good model 
for a dressy linen gown is illustrated below. 
The skirt is plaited. The vest is of cerise 
red linen, and the belt is of the same shade 
of taffeta, 
One of the prettiest spring gowns I have 
seen was the one illustrated below onthe right. 
It was made with a dainty coat with pattes 























A DRESSY LINEN PRETTY SPRING GOWN 


intercrossing in front, to fasten with fancy 
buttons over a jabot of lace. 

One of the new fashions in combinations 
this year is the gown illustrated with a scarf 
of Chantilly lace. The waist is entirely 
made of all-over embroidery. The inner 
revers are of linen, the outer ones of embroid- 
ery. The plastron is trimmed with narrow 
black velvets. The scarf of Chantilly lace 
finishes the waist, and also makes a dainty 























OF PALE BLUE FOULARD WITH GOLD BUTTONS 


trimming for the skirt, which may be of any 
material. The hat is one of the prettiest and 
simplest of the new models. It is trimmed 
with tulle with half garlands of pink roses. 

The vest and front of the waist of the 
blue serge gown illustrated above on the right 
is trimmed with gold buttons, 


V ;itten by 
KATHA’'.INE DE FOREST 


Pictures by 
MATHILDE SEE 


ANY crépe de chine gowns are being 
worn, and there are ever so many pretty 
black gowns in this material being made. 
Nearly all have spangles of some sort upon 
them, or incrustations of guipure or Cluny. 
The prettiest are made with Cluny. One 
dainty black one just finished by a fash- 
ionable modiste has two side-plaited 
flounces of mousseline de soie around the 
bottom. Above this a wide trimming of 
iridescent blue spangles is embroidered 
on the dress. The top of the skirt is 
tucked. The waist which crosses to 
fasten on the left side has a yoke of pale 
blue mousseline de soie laid in side 
plaits. The whole waist is embroidered 
like the skirt. Black crépe de chine 
gowns made with black lace insertion 
over white mousseline de soie are also 
fashionable. 

Many very distinguished-looking 
elderly women at an afternoon affair the 
other day were dressed with that charm 
ing taste for which the French grand 
mother is so famous. One lovely gown 
was of black silk, the skirt made with a 
tablier, or apron front, and the back 
trimmed with two wide side-plaited 
ruffles. The front of the waist was laid 
on each side in folds, springing from 
under a lace collar at the top, which fell 

off over the shoulders. The back of the gown 
gave the effect of a princesse, but a little 
plaited belt went across it, finished on each 
side with a bit of lace, like a medallion. 


or 


PEAKING of elderly French women, I was 
much impressed by a vision I had of one 
the other day, on happening to be admitted 
to a house in the morning where I had been 
in the habit of visiting only upon formal 
occasions. On the street, or for visits 
or receptions, this woman was always in 
the habit of wearing black. This day 
she was invalided with a cold, and re- 
ceived me in a charming sort of house 
gown of mauve, made of soft silky stuff 
with a warm wool lining. It was cut in 
one straight piece like a princesse dress 
which crossed over and fastened on the 
left side. The back had a little yoke, 
and one or two plaits, like a Watteau. 
There was a large collar with revers 
covered with yellow lace —an inexpensive 
lace in an open, effective pattern. The 
neck was finished with a plain yellow 
lace tie. Over this went a most fascinat- 
ing little garment. It was made in the 
shape of what the French call a‘‘/iseuse’’ ; 
one of those pretty little affairs to slip 
on in bed if reading or ill, which form 
part of every well-regulated French 
woman’s wardrobe — certainly of every 
trousseau. It is a sort of loose bolero 
with fronts coming down to a little below the 
waist and finishing in rounded tabs. 

These /iseuses are generally made of China 
silk. One seen recently was made of an old- 
fashioned black silk, clouded with white. 
It was trimmed around the edge with half- 


inch-wide velvet ribbon, quilled up into little | 


ruches. The sleeves were gathered full, and 
finished at the wrist with straight cuffs, like 
wristbands, trimmed on each edge with a 


ruche. It was lined with bright cherry — 
that was what gave it the finishing 
touch. 


** French women, no matter what their 
age, instinctively make pictures of them- 
selves even when they are ill,’’ I said 
to myself afterward. 


oor 


HERE are two distinct influences in 
Paris just now in the new styles: one 
for long, straight skirts, without many 
ruffles and furbelows; the other against 
these. 
prevail. 
very smart summer gowns flounced to the 
waist. Others have flounces entirely up 
the back. Others have skirts slashed at 
the bottom on each side, the slashes 


In the end I imagine both will | 
As for the furbelows, I have seen | 


bordered with pipings of the color of the | 


material, or of black. 
in under these, however. Others have 
draped skirts—these last especially in 
nun’s veiling and such fabrics, where the 
idea is always more or less that of a veil or 


No gores are set | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


shawl which has been arranged upon a foun- | 


dation. So I think each of our feminine 
souls will be able to find suitable expression 
in visible and outward garb this year 
according to our individual fancy. It would 
seem so now, at least, 
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For style and 

service as well 

as for. charm 

of color, daintiness of 
texture and variety of 
weave, no other summer- 
weight materials equal 

LORRAINE 

cotton-and-silk dress 
goods and fancy lawns. 


PA 























No other looms the world 
over have produced such ex- 
quisitely dainty fabrics as 
these — 


Lorraine Swiss Novelties, 
Thread-Lace Tissues, St. Gall 
Tissues, Satin- Striped Tissues, 
Zephyr Ginghams, Chambrays 
and 


Lorraine 


Embroidered Pineapples 
Egyptian Tissues 
Tsatlee Silks 


Ask the salesman to show 
you Lorraine fabrics. At the 
leading stores everywhere. 
The GRAND PRIX at the Paris 
Exposition was awarded the 
Lorraine Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the excellence of its 
products. 


A beautiful exhibit of Lorraine 
fabrics will be shown at the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSI- 
TION. 

Our 1901 BOOK OF FASHION- 
ABLE FABRICS contains 
full-page illustrations and 
descriptions of eight Lorraine 
frocks and gowns, especially 
designed forus by REDFERN. 
MAILED FREE ON RE- 
QUEST. 


LORRAINE MFG. CO. 


MAKERS OF COTTON AND WORSTED 
DRESS GOODS AND FLANNELS 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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The New Little Things This Spring A 
THE 






DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 
By ABBY E. UNDERWOOD S 


Below are given some designs of the newest sleeves, collars, jackets, vests, boleros and belts. 
Any one of them may be easily duplicated by a judicious blending of silk, lace, velvet and ribbon 
by the girl or woman who loves pretty things and is clever with her needle. 
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$3.50 


For Style, Fit and Durability this Waist is 
incomparable. Made of genuine Scotch 
Madras, in over 2000 patterns, of the most 
exquisite colorings. 

Samples and illustrations mailed upon 
request. 

Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 
The Waist House 

8605 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


| 
| LANSDOWNE 


VELVET AND STEEL yall 7 és j ; 


WITH ROSETTES 











Ask for the Genuine and 
o 
Insist 


On seeing the perforation 
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NEW STYLE COLLAR 
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Every five yards on the Selvedge 
“A BENEFIT FOR LIFE” 


Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 


FOR CHILDREN 
In doing everything possible for your child 
do not overlook the Shoe which, simple as it 
is to look at, has taken 30 
years to make positively 
perfect. The safest pos- 
sible safeguard for ten- 
der little feet. Mere 
money does not express 
its value, but costs no 
more than others, 
Write for Catalogue, 
from which Good 
Sense Shoes can be 
ordered for every 


member of the family. MO AGENCIES. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
268, 272 Greenwich St., nearWarren St., NEW YORK 


Nearsilk Lining 


Women have learned that all taffeta silks 
are bound to crack at some stage of their use. 
Nearsilk will not crack. The genuine Near- 
silk is the most perfect lining fabric made. 
It is an ideal foundation for evening dresses ; 
a perfect lining for heavier dresses, and far 
lighter and stronger than silk. 
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CRAVAT OF PANNE 

















The makers of Nearsilk have aimed to im- 
prove the quality and can recommend Near- 
silk to all who do not desire the very highest- 
priced quality of taffeta silk. 


DEEP SATIN BELT 


The genuine Nearsilk can be purchased at 


MADE OF GRay TULLE 








DaAInty LACE BERTHA 


TUCKED COLLAR 





is 


g 


LACE CRAVAT 











all Dry-Goods stores for 25c. a yard. If your 
retailer does not keep the genuine, write to The 
Nearsilk Company, P. O. Box 230, New York, 
and they will forward you a sample card and 
information where you can purchase Nearsilk. 

As a protection to the public, every piece 
of Nearsilk is either stamped on the selvage 
“ Nearsilk,’’ or has attached to the end a 
tag marked ‘‘ Nearsilk, trade-mark.” 


CENTEMERI KID GLOVES 


Easter Novelties. New Shades 
Sold in principal cities. Catalogue free. 


P. Centemeri & (o., 911 Broadway, N. ¥. City 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 





FOR A GIRL OF TWELVE 
Dress of organdy made with 
bell skirt trimmed with ruf- 
ties. Full gathered waist with 
lace bolero. Ribbon girdle 
and stock. 

















MADE OF SILK ZEPHYR 


The skirt of this silk zephyr dress 
is made with five graduated 
tucked flounces trimmed at the 
edge with bands of gingham ofa 
contrasting shade. The waist 
matches the skirt. 


TRIMMED WITH BANDS 
Afternoon dress of printed pique trimmed 
with bands of white. Large square yoke. 


Waist trimmed to match skirt. Bishop 
sleeves. 











are of the ribbon. 


WITH A SHIRRED SKIRT 


Dainty afternoon dress of white French 
muslin made with shirred skirt. Both 
skirt and waist are trimmed with bands 
of white moiré ribbon. 
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BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON BY JEANNETTE HOPE 


OF SHEPHERD'S PLAID 


of shepherd's plaid 

gingham trimmed with bands 
‘ : 7 ticularly pretty design for a 

Stylish sailor suit of blue 

linen with white linen 


and collar embroidered 


OF IRISH DIMITY 
Simply made dress of trish dimity 
with skirt tucked slightly at the 
Waist made with yoke and 
vest of embroidery trimmed with 










with embroidered cuffs. 


THE NEW BISHOP SLEEVE 


Dress of mercerized canvas made with cut 
with graduated plaits at the top 


BLUE AND WHITE 


Fancy striped cos- 
tume linen is used for 





made with vest of 
white pique and plain 





FOR THE AFTERNOON 


Dressy costumeof printed 
organdy trimmed with 
bands of moire ribbon. 
Stock and narrow girdle 





A DIMITY DRESS 


TRIMMED WITH LACE 


Afternoon dress of mousseline de soie 
trimmed with tucks and lace insertion. 
Yoke made of all-over lace. 
sleeves finished with lace. 


Dress of blue mercerized 
dimity made with plain 
Sleeves and waist 
trimmed with hem- 





How much 1s it 
worth to you 
to cut wash- 


day down to 
half ? 


Your grocer 


returns your 
money if you 
don’t say Fels- 
Naptha does 
that. 


It does more. 


There is no suds-steam 
or wash-smell in the house. 


How much is that worth ? 


The clothes wear twice as 
long. How much is that 


worth ? 


The mending is half. 


How much its that worth? 


Are we wrong in saying 
Iels- Naptha is worth a dollar 
a week ? that is, if you care 
tor the smell of the wash and 


the wear on the clothes. 


Some don’t; on the other 
hand, some care more than 
a dollar a week. Some care 


ten dollars a week. 


Costs no more and _ is 
worth $1 more than the soap 
you are used to, $1 a week 


more. 


Your grocer wants it as 
much as you do—he may 
not have found out that he 


wants it. 


It is entitled to all the 


family-soap business. 


We shall have pleasure in 
sending you a primer on it, 


with a small sample. 


Fels & Co, 
maker, 


Philadelphia. 
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OF GRAY SATIN FOULARD 


Gown of gray satin foulard with black dots of 
different sizes. Vest and panel in the skirt of 
plain gray foulard plissé. Trimming of écru Cluny 
face, under which is run black ribbon velvet. 





GOWN OF FRENCH BLUE FOULARD 
French blue foulard gown with design in black 
and white. The bodice is made with yoke and 
vest of white plissé mousseline, trimmed with 
bands of black satin edged with white. 


PRETTY GRAY AND BLACK GOWN 
This gown of gray and black foulard has short 
bolero and sleeves of cream lace mounted on 
black chiffon. The skirt is finished with bands 
of the lace edged with narrow black satin 


BY KATHERINE 
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_ The New Foulard Gowns — 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 
VAUGHAN HOLDEN 





TRIMMED WITH IRISH LACE 


Mauve satin foulard gown made with white plisse 
chiffon yoke trimmed with trish lace. The lower 
part of the bodice is made of stitched pieces of 
the foulard overlapping each other. 





TRIMMINGS ARE OF CLUNY LACE 


Pistachio-green foulard with white figures, trim- 
med with cream Cluny lace. Between the lace 
points on the skirt straps of black velvet are 
inserted. The under-sleeves are of silk-muslin. 


STREET GOWN OF FOULARD 
This gown of dark mauve foulard is trimmed with 
guipure entre-deux outlined in black satin. The 
bodice and sleeves are tucked. The skirtis gored 
and tucked around the top. 
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SKIRT WITH CIRCULAR RUFFLES 


Dotted blue foulard gown with collar and vest of 
cream-colored lace. The bodice is trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon caught down with fancy 
buttons. The skirt is particularly stylish. 





BODICE AND SLEEVES TUCKED 
Gown of mode-color foulard with design in black 
and white. The bodice and sleeves are tucked. 
The yoke is of black linen thread lace. The skirt 
is tucked for several inches at the top. 





ONE OF THE NEWEST FOULARDS 
Foulard gown with black figures. The bolero is 
tucked and edged with a waving design of Cluny 
lace. The skirt has the fullness at the waist-line 
faid in plaits and is trimmed with Cluny. 
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Put Them in Your Cozy Corner 


These Papier Mache art reproductions are not made 
by ong other firm in the United States, yet they are 
remarkably low in price, light in weight and more 
durable than similar pieces made of plaster or iron. 
Papier Mache takes a more natural finish, and unlike 
plaster or iron does not peel, chip or break. A pin or 
tack will hold them in place. For Dens, Cozy Corners, 
Libraries, Halls, Lodge Rooms and Reception Rooms 
they are just what you want. Booklet shows Indian 
Statuary. 


806 is 32x30 in., finish antique 
Armor or bright iron. Weight 4 is. $5 00 
Express prepaid, . ° 
852, 854, 854 and 
Oriental Hea 856 are life size, $2 00 
in colors. Weight6 oz. Express prepaid,ea. e 
If your dealer has none in stock send us his name, state your 
wants and we will see that you are —— Write for * Artistic 
Decorations," a bouklet sent free, shows many other pieces. 
Reference, First National Bank, Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS 
407 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“‘Latest and Best”’ 
ROUND EDGE 


(SEW-ON) 
Garment Fastener 











The only successful substitute for 
hooks and eyes. 


Its ROUND EDGE prevents 
the thread cutting 


EFFECTIVE — SUBSTANTIAL— DURABLE 


Do not eooent any “just as good.” If your dealer 
cannot supply it send 2c. for sample, or 6c. for a set. 


CONSOLIDATED FASTENER COMPANY 
95 Milk Street, Boston 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated “ BIRD CAGE SPRING" 
Glove Fastener, so well known the world over. 


Black Silk Dress Skirt 


We want your name on our 
books. Look at this bargain: 
A genuine Black Silk Skirt, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon 
bands like cut, lined with best 
silk finished lining and inter- 
lined with flexible crinoline, in- 
verted plaits in back, only $8.36, 

AND THIS! An all-wool serge 
Cheviot, black or blue, black satin 
bands like cut, lined as above; priee, 
$8.48. Never sold at wholesale for 
less. Both made by skillful tailors. 

Send measure around waist and 
hips and length in front. Remit by 
money order, registered letter or 
bank exchange, and we will ship as 
you may direct, enclosing photo- 
gravure illustrations of several new styles. 


MADISON AVENUE SKIRT COMPANY 
320-22 Church St., New York 


Dr. Deimel’s 
Linen-Mesh Underwear 


For men and women 

who appreciate comfort 

and value health. 

. All true Dr. Deimel Gar- 
\ ments bear this trade-mark. 




















Booklet and sample 
pieces FREE. 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Company 
491 Broadway, New York 

















LADIES! It is so easy to hook 


| 


your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


They take the place of silk loops, 
make a flat seam, and prevent ga- 
ping. Indispensable to every 
dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 
ets. 2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; with 


Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. py, sfay7'1806-Ovt-27,1896 


At all stoves or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anderson Percales 


Have a world wide reputation. There is no lining 
so successful as the Anderson Percale. It is over a 
yard wide and so beautifully finished that it looks fit 
for the outside rather than the inside of a skirt. 

Anderson Percale very much resembles a finely 
watered black silk; it is not in the least papery, and is 
lighter and yet stronger than silk. 

As it is frequently difficult to procure genuine 
Anderson Percale at lining departments, the manu- 
facturers will send a sample in black, and cuttings of 
different shades, with information where they can be 

urchased, to any one who will write to P.O.  &. 230, 
New York. 

To avoid a mistake in purchasing, look for the words 
“Anderson Quality ” on the selvage of every yard. 


WEDDING —_ Announcements 
INVITATIONS tres sce oP Banaces yee 


Address, THE ATHERTONS, Osage, Iowa 


PEET'S 
INVISIBLE Eve 
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To Dress Well on a 
Small Income 











By EMMA M. HOOPER 








SOME HELPS FOR THE WOMAN WHO MAKES HER OWN CLOTHES 





CHANGE in the form of bodices 
which has lately appeared has 
been warmly welcomed by 
matrons as well as by women 

who are inclined to be stout, and 

who have felt all along that the 
round waist and the dip front were 
rather too jaunty for them. Fora 
year past fashions have been run 
ning along on pretty much the same 
lines, consequently anything new 
is hailed with delight. The new 

bodice is made in the form of a 

basque with a pointed, round or 

jacket effect in front, gradually sloping down 
toward the centre back, where the back 
pieces having a centre seam are elongated to 
form a genuine postilion basque back which 
is four inches and a half wide at the waist- 
line and six inches deep; it laps in the cen- 
tre and is stitched twice on the edges. 

For a very large person the postilion may 
be made a trifle wider and deeper. This 
part of a basque must have a slightly stiff 
interfacing. The front is made without 
darts, and forms a decided point. It may be 
made of the dress material or of silk, with 
bolero fronts of the dress material. For a 
slender person an excellent effect is gained 
by having a stitched belt made to wear over 
the postilion, in which case the bodice must 
not extend below the waist-line over the hips. 


ax 


There is Also a New Skirt. It is round, 
does not flare at all, and just escapes touching 
the ground. The design is perfect for a use- 
ful serge, cheviot or cloth skirt, or an odd 
black wool one to wear upon ordinary occa- 
sions. It has seven gores sloped gradually 
down the seams, which are stitched, pressed 
down under a damp cloth, and again stitched 
on the right side on each side of the seam if 
a tailor finish is desired. A skirt made after 
this pattern cannot fail to fit well, the 
numerous seams at the top making it possible 
to fit it to the figure without any darts. The 
lining is seamed up and applied with the raw 
edges to the outside material, and tacked 
here and there. The interfacing is of hair- 
cloth cut six inches deep. The lower edge 
is finished in the usual way. 

For summer dress skirts this pattern will 
be found a good model, as the many seams 
will prevent any sagging when the skirt is 
washed and ironed. The cloth skirt made 
after this pattern has an inverted box-plait at 
the centre back. The skirt which will need 
to be laundered had better be gathered into 
the waistband for convenience in ironing. 


or 
Get Out All Your Old Lace and freshen it, 


for this is to be a lace season, and it is easy to 
clean old lace and make it appear as good or 
even better than new. Baste the soiled lace 
to a piece of flannel which has been folded 
several times, catching down all the loops 
and points of the edge, and let it soak for 
several hours in soapsuds made from pure 
soap to which a littke ammonia has been 
added. Then wash the lace gently and rinse 
through two waters. When nearly dry press 
it on the wrong side, having one thickness of 
flannel between the iron and the lace. 

White silk lace may be cleaned by sewing 
it over a clean wooden roller or over a bottle 
and soaking it all night in warm milk soap- 
suds. In the morning rinse in clear water, 
and allow it to remain on the bottle or roller 
until it is quite dry. 

If you wish to give lace the yellowish tint 
peculiar to old lace, strain cold coffee, dilute, 
and try a piece of lace in it. When the lace 
is the color you want it to be let it stand in 
the coffee for a few moments, then partially 
dry it, and press it completely dry with a 
moderate iron over a thin piece of muslin. 

Fine real lace may be cleaned by sprin- 
kling both sides thickly with powdered mag- 
nesia, and then putting it between sheets of 
blue tissue paper under a heavy weight for 
twenty-four hours. At the end of that time 
remove the weight and shake off the powder. 


or 


The New White Lawn Waists are a8 pretty 
as they can be, and the new designs will not 
be found hard to copy. Many of them are 
trimmed down both back and front with 
embroidered insertion in lengthwise rows, 
the fronts having the dip effect about two 
inches below the original waist-line, bringing 
the fullness low and quite to the centre. 
Another pretty model is made with very 
small square or round jacket fronts of strips 
of insertion finished with edging. The new 
bishop sleeve, which is proving a decided 
success, is made moderately full with a cuff 
from two to three inches wide lapping toward 
the back with a pointed tab effect, and 
fastening with two pearl buttons. 


Among the Pretty Odds and Ends to be worn 
with white shirt-waists are ties of half-inch 
black velvet ribbon finished at each end with 
a gilt pendant. The ribbon is cut a yard and 
a half long, passes around the neck once, and 
ties in front with two even loops and ends. 
Narrow four-in-hand scarfs have the ends 
slightly gathered and finished with wide flat 
pendants. Ribbon collars have the ends 
gathered and thrust into the open top of a 
gilt spike. These spikes cost from two to 
seventy-five cents apiece and are from one to 
five inches long. 

The newest thing in the way of a belt- 
fastener is a buckle in the form of a brooch 
which pins the ribbon or velvet belt in 
place in the front. 

The rage for dangling ornaments seems 
to be upon us, and belts of velvet, silk and 
ribbon are finished with rosettes of narrow 
velvet ribbon with from two to eight ends 
from fifteen to twenty-five inches long, 
finished off with gilt pendants. Outside of 
these pendants the rage for gilt trimmings 
seems to be on the wane and lace trimmings 
to be in the ascendency. Black velvet rib- 
bon continues to be popular, and where a 
quantity of it is used even the most fashion- 
able dressmakers use the cotton-backed. 

The new and pretty trimming used so 
much on evening gowns and silk bodices can 
not be purchased ready made, but fortunately 
it is not difficult to make. It is used to 
finish collars, revers, yokes, etc., and is 
really a tucked ruche of mousseline. If the 
ruche is to be three-quarters of an inch wide 
when done, allow in quantity once and three- 
quarters as much as the space to be covered, 
and cut the mousseline crosswise, making the 
strips two inches and three-quarters wide; 
then run two eighth-of-an-inch tucks on each 
side of the centre, an eighth of an inch apart, 
leaving twice that space in the centre. Fold 
each edge over slightly, lapping the raw 
edges on the under side, and gather the three 
thicknesses right through the middle. When 
drawn up a fluffy ruche will be the result. 


ox 


Guipure and Appliqué Laces when used 
for vests are put on flat over a silk lining. 
So narrow are these dressy additions that 
the length, five-eighths to three-quarters of 
a yard, will suffice for vest and collar. If for 
a person of slender form a plain silk vest 
may be strapped across with narrow braid, 
lace or velvet ribbon, and the same garni- 
ture in lengthwise rows finish the sides. 
This is not at all an expensive way of trim- 
ming, as pretty fancy braids are sold from 
twelve cents up. Plenty of trimming, which 
need not be expensive, enables one to make 
over with excellent advantage. 

An inexpensive trimming that is also 
showy has appeared on some of the foulard 
gown models and is as suitable for thin wool 
gowns. Velvet ribbon, size one anda half, 
is used as a latticework over lace or chiffon 
puffs on the lower part of the sleeves and also 
over the vest and collar, with a tiny black 
silk, gilt or pearl button holding each dia- 
mond of velvet in place. The skirt does not 
need any garniture, but if desired it may 
have a flat border of latticework and buttons 
set on two inches above the lower edge. 

Lace is applied as a skirt trimming in 
points or Vandykes eight to twelve inches 
deep, and made of straight edge insertion 
an inch and a half wide. Irregularly edged 
insertion of guipure, Venise or batiste is 
worn in straight rows finishing a circular 
ruffle on skirts. Lace insertion set in the 
skirt in curious patterns is the marked feature 
of the first white cotton dresses shown; wavy 
crosswise and lengthwise rows, bowknots, 
Vandykes, Greek key scrolls, rows crossed 
and recrossed, are all to be used, 


or 


The New Walking Skirt is made to escape 
the ground three inches. It has five gores 
and is made with an inverted box-plait at the 
back, fastens either at one or both sides with 
fly pieces and snap fastenings, and frequently 
has outside pockets. If made of ordinary 
material it needs either a silk or a percaline 
lining and an interfacing of haircloth; if of 
heavy cloth both lining and facing may be 
dispensed with. In either case the lower 
edge is finished with a five-inch hem stitched 
in several rows. 

Dark gray, brown, black, tan and navy 
are the favorite colors for walking skirts. 
Probably the most serviceable color is gray, 
as it does not soil easily, and when stained 
by mud is easily cleaned. 

Skirts made to wear over long waists are 
fitted lower in front than formerly, and have 
narrow tight-fitting belts which fit close to 
the figure. This allows the waist front to fit 
down smoothly and the outside belt to be 
pulled down to the extreme point in front. 


To Obtain the Long-Waist Appearance in 
front the outside belt must be fitted with darts 

a wide one in the back and a narrow one 
in front, or a plait be taken at the centre front 
and back to give a downward effect, and 
every effort be made to keep the belt well 
slipped down. Long, slender effects are to be 
fashionable this summer. 

Cutting a waist pattern is not a difficult 
task if one has a good pattern, a desire to 
succeed at her work and determination to 
‘*make haste slowly.’’ Sewing, fitting and 
designing are the slow parts of dressmaking, 
and all of them require time, patience and 
brains. Paper patterns do not fit perfectly, 
but they serve as good guides toward the 
right fit. When selecting a waist lining 
choose one of light weight, and one that is 
soft and firm in texture, whether it be of silk, 
percaline or silesia. 

Begin to cut a waist by pinning the pattern 
to the lining, placing the front edges together, 
and keeping the marks at the waist-line 
exactly even with the grain of the lining. 
When pinned firmly use a tracing wheel, 
allowing (if it has not been allowed on the 
pattern) half an inch for the seams, except 
for those at the shoulders and under-arm 
seams, where an inch-wide seam is necessary. 
Do not cut out the darts until after the lining 
has been tried on. The lining should be cut 
a full inch longer at the waist-line than the 
pattern calls for. This may very easily be 
done by making a crosswise plait in the lin 
ing exactly across the waist-line. 


ot 
Several Little Things Which Aid in the 


fitting of a waist lining are the following: a 
small crosswise dart from the front edge, half 
way from the neck to the waist-line, back to 
the first dart makes the front edges set closer; 
the front edges will fit better if slightly 
rounded over the bust, turned in at the waist 
line and out again below. Perfectly straight 
edges only suit very immature forms 
Another dart, not over three inches long and 
half an inch deep, should be taken diagonally 
from the edge of the armsize just opposite the 
front edge dart ; other darts should slope close 
together and near the waist-line if a long, 
slender effect is desired. 

The basting should be done firmly with a 
long running stitch and an occasional back 
stitch, keeping the line even with the tracing. 
Both basting and stitching must be properly 
done or crooked seams and an indifferent fit 
will be the result. When the seams are 
properly basted put the front edges together 
and pin them, commencing at the waist-line 
and working all imperfections toward the 


shoulders, ripping these apart and pinning 


them up, beginning at the neck. 

Then sit down, bend over, stand up, and 
if the lining feels easy and is smooth the 
seams may be creased, the basting threads 
taken out and the dress material be basted in 
place, beginning by putting the first thread 
through the waist-line centre even with a cross 
thread of the dress goods. Do not cut out 
the armsize or the neck to fit until the last 
thing, for the edges are likely to stretch and 
fray. The darts may then be cut out. 


ot 


If the Person is Thin for whom the waist 
is intended, a layer of sheet wadding may 
be basted between the lining and the dress 
goods wherever it seems to be needed, If 
inclined to ‘‘ break a dress’’ in the front of 
the arms and toward the shoulders, use an 
interfacing of haircloth from the shoulder to 
the under-arm seam, rounding it to fit the 
armsize. The front edges may then be 
turned in and the hooks and eyes sewed in 
place so that they project slightly over the 
edge. Over them should be hemmed a facing 
an inch wide, just the shape of the curved 
cdge of the waist and of the lining. 

Commence to baste at the top of a seam 
after pinning the waist-line of the body pieces 
exactly together. Use a long needle and 
medium fine thread for basting. In basting 
shoulder seams hold the front part toward 
you. If the person for whom the waist is 
being made is round-shouldered this rule is 
reversed and the back eased to the front. 
Leave wide shoulder and under-arm seams 
in case of future alterations. 

Silk and woolen waists should be stitched 
with sewing silk, using a tight tension and a 
short stitch. If cut with a postilion back the 
postilion should be interlined with crinoline 
and faced with silk of the same shade as the 
dress goods. Nowadays dressmakers insist 
upon having three fittings, consequently the 
home dressmaker should not have less than 
four: one of the lining, one when the lining 
and outside are together, one when the waist 
is boned and stitched, and a final one when 
the trimming is in place. 


ax 


Vests of All Sorts are Appearing on almost 
all the new gowns. They certainly accen- 
tuate the long effects which are so popular. 
The vests are almost all narrow and taper to 
a point, and are used to form the front finish 
of waists which are trimmed with revers or 
large collars. 

The newest and the most stylish of the 
vests are black and white, or made of curious 
bits of silk embroidery in Russian colors or 
Persian figures, which rare stuffs have quite 
outrivaled the silk vestings of tucks, embroid- 
ery, fancy hemstitching, appliqué and lace. 
The plainest vests are made of soft folds, or 
accordion plaits of chiffon, silk, soft satin, or 
of tucked taffeta. 


New Summer 
Suits and Skirts 


We are enthusiastic about our Catalogue 
and Samples for the Summer season, because 
never before have we shown such an attractive 
line of suits and skirts at such very low prices. 
We make every garment especially to order. 
Our suits and skirts are exclusive, and when 
wearing one of our styles you do not run the 
risk of meeting other ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like yours. 

Our Spring and Summer Catalogue should 
be in the hands of every lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. It will be sent 
FREE, together with a line of samples to 
select from. 


Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Suits smart, tailor-made suits, with 


9 just the right dash of style; 
from Paris models, : 


‘ies $8 up 
Silk Lined Suits, *, <!'s\*'*s 


9 styles, lined $ 
throughout with excellent taffeta silk, 1S up 


Skirts light-weight and comfortable, 
9 but having enough “ body” $4 up 


to make them retain their shape, , ‘ 


Rainy-Day Skirts, ‘i: xsi": 


Pretty enough 
to tempt you even if you don’t need 
one. Plaid back or plain, . ‘ ‘ 5 up 
Wash Skirts chic and full of 
9 style. You can’t tell $3 up 
how soon the warm weather may come, 
—_— 


cool, graceful 


Wash Dresses, en! «4-e- $4 up 


look-at, . F 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


You may order from us with perfect freedom, because 
if what you get does not fit and please you, you may 
send it back, and we wi// refund your money, Cata 
logue and Samples are now ready, and we will send 
them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
| 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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NCLOSE the piece of ground upon 
which your garden is to be made 
with a high, well-built fence so 
that depredating stock may not 
destroy the fruits of your labors. 
The gate to the fence should be 
heavily weighted lest it be some 


| ip day left open. If the ground is 
not already very rich fertilize it 
again and again. Use stable 
manure if possible; but if not, invest in some 
commercial fertilizer. 
The plan which I am about to outline is for 
a garden fifty feet by one hundred. The 
woman who has more or less land may 
arrange it proportionately. I know by prac- 
tical experience that a woman of average 
strength can attend to a garden of this size 
without assistance if she uses a little hand 
plow; I mean by this after the plowing, har- 
rowing and rolling have been done by a man 
and team. The whole space must first be 
plowed deep, then harrowed till the earth is 
powdery fine, after which a heavy roller 
should be used so thoroughly that the entire 
plot will look like a smooth, brown floor. 


oor 


ROM gate to back fence run a walk, about 
four feet wide, straight and shapely; then 
from side fence to side fence make another of 
the same width which shall intersect the first 
at right angles and divide the garden into 
four parts. If near ariver yellow gravel may 
be used for paving these walks; if not, 
crushed limestone, broken brick, tan-bark, 
sawdust or even cinders will answer. 
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sward, and grow all the blossoms in the vege- 
table garden where they will thrive amaz- 
ingly. Begin the flower walk by planting at 
the gate, one at each post, two honeysuckles; 
there they will, at each visit you pay them, 
welcome you by tossing delicious fragrance 
from their thousands of censers. After these, 
calycanthus bushes, then lilies-of-the-valley, 
and grass pinks, followed by hollyhocks, sin- 
gle and double, all colors and shades; next 
Madonna-like June lilies, asters, mignon 
ettes, verbenas, violets and a goodly row of 
sweet peas; and the queen of all flowers, 
the rose. This walk will be delightful from 
the time the first violet lifts its face in the 
early spring to the plucking of the last 
October rose. Roses are as essential in this 
ideal garden as the most useful vegetable in it. 
oot 
i ia THE right of the gate make a hotbed; 
five by ten feet will do. Make of this 
space a pit three feet in depth and line with 
brick or plank; into it fill fresh barnyard ma- 
nure one foot deep; over that a layer of loam 
four or six inches thick. To the wall of this 
bed fasten ordinary window sash filled with 
cheap glass, using very strong hinges. Have 
it fit snug and close when closed. Over the 
glass frames have solid wooden shutters, using 
the same precaution’ as to the strength of 
hinges; the frames and shutters when closed 
will keep out almost any degree of cold. 
Having put in the bed both manure and 
loam, pull up the wooden shutter and secure 
it to the top rail of the fence by means of a 
strong hook placed there for the purpose. 


A Small Kitchen Garden 


By LUCY CLEAVER McELROY 


So GE) 


delicate fibre in natural position; cover and 
level, and the work is done. Spring after 
spring there may be cut from that small space 





great white stalks of asparagus fit for the | 


table of a Prince ‘The hotbed as described 
will cost from five to eight dollars, the aspar- 
agus bed not over seven. 

Between the asparagus and the grape arbor 
plant corn and beans, running all rows 
lengthwise of the garden for easy cultivation. 
Plant any variety of sweet corn. Have four 
different patches planted some three weeks 
apart so as to have corn from July until frost. 
For beans, the wax variety for summer use; 
the navy will supply beans for soup and 
baked beans for winter. Always take care 
to plant near each other vegetables having 
the same season for use, so that the whole 
garden may not be traversed for one meal. 
In the hotbed plot, beginning in the next 
walk have peas, cabbage, tomatoes and 
cucumbers. Plant peas three times, one 
week between plantings, using Tom Thumb, 
Marrowfat and Eugénia, in the order named. 


Peas should be planted in. trenches three | 


inches deep, covered lightly with earth, then 
heavily with guano from the poultry yard. 
ox 
ROSS the arbor and in the upper corner of 
the plot make a cold-bed for sweet potato 
plants; make it after the plan for the hotbed, 
except there is no need for the wooden shut- 
ter, as the bed will not be needed until in the 
latter part of April or the first of May. When 
the soil in the hotbed is well heated by 
manure put in a dozen sweet potatoes; keep 
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Those cold, 
drafty rooms 


are quite uninhabitable on 
windy days where stoves 
or hot-air furnaces are 
used. But (and without 
the coal man reaping as 
great a benefit) the ex- 
posed rooms can be evenly 
warmed by Hot-Water or 
Steam Systems. 







Send for our valuable booklet 
**The Homes Successful’’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Chicago 




















The Spring Housecleaning 


Can be accomplished so much easier 
and be/ler if free use is made of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


It is the great labor-saver in restoring to 
healthy and cleanly conditions hardwood or 
other floors, all woodwork, shelves, sinks, 
bathtubs, utensils, matting, carpets, rugs, 
painted surfaces, marble and metals —in 
every room, cellar, laundry, kitchen, parlor, 
attic, and all the rest. 

It is harmless, antiseptic, insecticide. 
To know all about why and how to use 
Borax intelligently, send for our free book, 
“ Borax inthe Home,”’ to our Chicago office, 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
San Francisco Chicago New York 








THIS PLAN 


Over the cross path make a grape arbor: 
cedar posts buried three feet and standing 
upright eight feet above ground, strung both 
sides and overhead with fence wire, will be a 
Satisfactory frame. As this arbor crosses the 
garden it will be fifty feet in length, and so 
require twelve vines to cover it—six to 
each side. A good selection is Concord, 
Delaware, Elvira, Worden, Ives and 
Catawba; they give colors in pink, black, 
white and purple, and will bear fruit through 
the entire grape season. In setting vines be 
careful to spread the roots out well; trim 
closely the first two years, and the third will 
bring in a fine crop. Then your work is 
ended; the vines will increase in yield for 
several years and bear abundantly as long as 
they are pruned. They never die of old age. 
Besides practical returns the arbor serves 
another purpose: it is a pleasant place for 
children, cool and pleasant all summer for 
them to play, and on very warm afternoons 
tea may be served there for the family. The 
arbor will cost about ten dollars: ten posts, 
two dollars and a half; fence wire, two dol- 
lars and a half; vines, three; labor, two. 


ot 


[HE other path, which is to be the chief joy 

in this modern Eden, is the Noah’s Ark 
walk, because it has two of every kind: one on 
each side. It is the flower walk. No sub- 
utban woman should try to have flowers on 
her lawn. Let that be one perfect piece of 


This will leave only the glass over the new 
mmade bed of earth, and in four days the heat 
from the manure and the sun shining through 
the glass will so warm the soil that you will 
find it all ready for your seed sowing. 


7s 


Leeper next the gate, sow radishes 

and lettuce — not for plants, but for early 
table use; then put into the tiny rows cab- 
bage seed, tomato, cauliflower and eggplant. 
Water the hotbed in the mornings on pleasant 
days, and if the sunshine be especially warm 
leave the glass frame open, securely fastened 
to its hook on the fence that the wind may 
not blow it down and shatter the brittle fill- 
ing. Never leave either glass or wooden 
shutter open over night; a slight drop in tem- 
perature may ruin weeks of labor. 

To the left of the gate make an asparagus 
bed, say four feet by fourteen. Dig out clean 
two feet deep, and wall with brick or plank, 
as a defense from moles who dearly love the 
succulent roots. At the bottom make a 
drainage strata with three or four inches of 
broken ‘brick, crocks or stones; over this 
place a layer of clay six or nine inches; then 
fill to the surface level with woods loam. 
You may find trouble in doing this, but it 
will pay to get loam fine and black as coal 
dust. When it is placed the bed will be 
ready for the asparagus roots, which should 
be two years old. One hundred of them will 
fillthe bed. Plant carefully, spreading each 


IS FOR A GARDEN FIFTY FEET BY ONE HUNDRED 


moist, removing the glass in the hot part of 
the day that the plants may not be cooked by 
the sun. In ten days you will have plants in 
abundance. Pull them from the parent roots 
and plant in high ridges of rich, pulverized 
earth with which there is some sand mixed. 
Within a week the potatoes left in the warm 
bed will have sprouted again and thousands 
of the plants may be sold at good prices. 

In this same plot have a large bed of Irish 
potatoes, the ground having been enriched 
from the barnyard that enough may be raised 
to last till they come the next year. 


ox 


ROSSING the Noah’s Ark walk to the 
other plot plant the small fruits. Next 

to the fence, that they may be trained upon it, 
have blackberries. They need but little atten- 
tion —in fact, nothing but pruning and gath- 
ering. Then have raspberry plants tied to 
stakes. They, too, are but little trouble, only 
needing the old dead canes to be pulled out 
each year. Half a dozen gooseberry bushes 
and half a dozen currant bushes will make no 
extra labor, and both are good to have. The 
strawberry bed comes next. A clay sub-soil 
with rich surface is best for it; the best varie- 
ties are Bubach, Gandy, Haviland and Clyde. 
This is no pretentious plot of fancy vege- 
tables and exotic flowers that I have 


described; it is simply a ‘‘ truck patch’? of | 


necessities and hardy annuals that any 
woman with perseverance may possess. 











Blends Smooth 


It goes twice as far for the 
money as olive oil, and is the 

purest oil science can produce. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT 


Send four cents in stamps 
for the Wesson Cook Book 


Please mention this magazine. 
WESSON PROCESS COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Wesson Cooking Oi/. 
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Getting Rid of 
Some Household Pests 
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By MARIA PARLOA 





20 THE bringing into our homes 
; of fabrics, furniture and 
household supplies from all 
sources, in these days of uni- 
versal travel, there may be 
charged the introduction into 
the house of some of the most 
annoying or destructive in- 
sects. If the conditions are favorable to the 
life of these insects they will increase with 
marvelous rapidity. If, on the other hand, 
one is reasonably watchful and uses all 
necessary precautions, it will not be diffi- 
cult to live free from any serious trouble with 
any of these pests. In this article it has 
seemed wise to treat carefully the most 
troublesome insects rather than a _ great 
number superficially. Under ‘‘ Some Good 
Preventive Measures’’ will be found the gen- 
eral rules for keeping any house, furnishings, 
fabrics, etc., in a condition unfavorable to the 
development of insect life. 

In connection with this it may be well 
to state that the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington publishes a bulletin on 
** Household Insects ’’ that is most valuable. 


er 
Some Good Preventive Measures 


EEP the house and surroundings clean, 
dry and well aired. Do not keep kitchen 
garbage, wet cleaning-cloths, dishcloths or 
towels in the house. Burn or otherwise 
dispose of the garbage; wash and dry all 
cleaning-cloths every day. Keep cereals in 
tin, stoneware or glass receptacles: wood 
harbors insects. Fill all the cracks in walls 
and floors. Wash floors, closets and drawers 
with carbolic water. If unwelcome visitors 
appear in any part of the house use a strong 
solution of carbolic water for injecting into 
cracks and grooves: five ounces of water to 
one of carbolic crystals. 

When preparing closets or boxes for wool- 
ens brush them free from dust and then 
inject carbolic water into all the cracks, 
grooves and joinings. Or, boxes and closets 
may be sprayed with naphtha — being careful 
to have windows open and no light nor fire 
about. Wash the walls and floors with a 
twenty per cent. solution of carbolic, one 
pound of the crystals to five quarts of water. 
Carbolic crystals may be purchased in pound 
bottles, which cost about sixty cents. The 
bottle should be put in a basin of cold water 
and heated slowly to about one hundred and 
fifty degrees, when the crystals will begin to 
melt. Put a pad of paper under the bottle. 
The bottle should be marked ‘‘ Poison’’ and 
be kept out of the reach of children and irre- 
sponsible people. 

Examine beds and bedrooms frequently, 
particularly those occupied by travelers or 
servants. Keep the cellar clean and dry and 
well whitewashed. All danger comes frum 
dark or hidden places. The dirt that is in 
sight rarely causes trouble. Have the doors 
and windows thoroughly screened to keep 
out moths, flies and mosquitoes. 


ax 
Attacking the Ant Problem 


F ALL the insect pests which trouble the 
housekeeper there are none that are so 
difficult to deal with as these interesting little 
creatures. To understand the difficulty of 
exterminating either the black or red ant one 
must know something of their habits. Here 
is a brief outline which will aid the house- 
keeper in carrying out a successful plan for 
the extermination of these pests. Ants live 
in colonies and are divided into males, 
females and neuters. The neuters do the 
work. The males and females rarely leave 
the colony. The swarms of ants that appear 
in the house are composed of neuters. The 
destruction of these ants will lessen the nui- 
sance, but the insects cannot be exterminated 
in this manner, for others to replace them 
will be produced in the colony. The colony 
or nest must be found and the males and 
females destroyed. This is a difficult matter, 
and it is only by patient watching that one is 
able to follow the ants totheir home. The 
colony may be in the soil outside the house, 
in which case it is easily found; or it may be 
in the walls, or under the floors of the house, 
where it is more difficult to reach them. 


ox 
Tracing Ants to Their Nests 


O EXTERMINATE ants trace them to 
their home. To do this it may be neces- 
sary to remove part of a floor or the baseboard 
of aroom. Wherever the nest is found such 
measures must be taken as shall kill all life 
in it. If the nest is in the house saturate 
it with kerosene oil or with boiling water. 
If the nest is in the ground have a long 
sharp-pointed stick, which press into the 
nest, remove quickly, and pour about two 
ounces of disulphide of carbon into the hole; 
close at once by pressing the foot on the hole. 
Proceed in this manner until six holes are 
made, filled and closed. The fumes of the 
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disulphide of carbon will penetrate to every 
part of the nest, destroying all life. Be care- 
ful not to breathe the fumes of the chemical, 
and be very careful not to have light nor fire 
near when using it. A lighted candle, cigar 
or pipe might cause an explosion. 

Ants may be trapped in either of the fol- 
lowing two ways: Cover plates with a thin 
coat of lard, and set them in the places 
infested by the insects. Place little sticks at 
the side on which they can mount to the 
plates. When the plates are full drop them 
into a pan of hot water. Or, wet sponges 
with sweetened water and place them about. 
When full of the insects drop into hot water. 

Strong odors will sometimes drive away 
these pests, but as a rule one does not want 
to use such odors where there is food. 
Among the odors that may be used are oil of 
pennyroyal, oil of cedar (a few drops put on 
bits of cotton, which are then placed in the 
infested places), or gum camphor. 

To protect food keep it as much as possible 
in closely covered tin boxes, or in the refrig- 
erator, or on tables which are protected by 
having the legs placed in four dishes, in each 
of which there has been poured some tar 
water, to the depth of about four inches. 


ont 
Silver Moths and Silver Fish 


NDER these two heads, and also as bristle- 
tail, silver witch, etc., is known an insect 
that is destructive to paper, books, starched 
articles and some kinds of food. The bristle- 
tail is about one-third of an inch long, 
tapering from the head to the end of the 
body, which ends in three threadlike caudal 
appendages. It is silvery white with a tinge 
of yellow in the legs and abdomen. _ It finds 
its way to every part of the house, even 
under the wall paper, where it feeds on the 
paste. The remedies for this pest are plenty 
of light and air, frequent brushings of every 
part of the room, insect powder injected into 
crevices, and sprayed on walls, floors and 
shelves. Rooms infested with these pests may 
be fumigated with sulphur, or have a thorough 
treatment with naphtha or carbolic acid. 

Use the same remedies for the spring-tail 
and the book-louse, should they at any time 
appear in any part of the house. 

or 
Where Cloth-Moths Find Food 
HERE are four stages in the life of the 
moth: the egg, the larva, the pupa, the 
moth. The moth generally deposits its eggs 
where the larva may find suitable food —that 
is, in furs, feathers and wool materials. 

The larva emerges from the egg in the 
form of a worm which immediately begins to 
feed upon its surroundings. It makes a case 
for itself witlh-particles of the materials upon 
which it feeds, and moves about in this. If 
the article in which the eggs were deposited 
is soiled the development of the larva is 
rapid, and as a consequence the destruction 
of the material is greater than it would have 
been had the article been clean. 

When the larva reaches full growth it 
fastens itself to some substance, generally the 
article on which it has been feeding. In 
about three weeks the moth emerges from the 
case and soon begins depositing eggs for a 
new generation. Now, although the moth 
does not directly injure fabrics, it supplies 
the eggs from which the destructive larvze 
are hatched. When moths are seen flying 
about there is every reason to suspect that 
the eggs are being deposited. 

oot 
Precautions and Remedies 

HE necessary precautions are first to kill 
all moths seen, and to shake, brush and 
air all articles frequently. Thoroughly brush 
and beat all upholstered furniture. Before 
putting away woolens, furs or feathers see 
that they are as clean as possible. Wearing 
apparel should have all the pockets turned 
inside out, all the seams and hems brushed, 
and then be well shaken and aired. Clean 
all soiled places with benzine or turpentine. 
If there is any danger of eggs having been 
deposited in furs carefully comb the furs, 
using a steel comb. Pin the articles in 
cotton bags. Put them in boxes or closets 
that have been made insect and germ free 
by carbolic acid. Put bits of cotton wet 
with oil of cedar in the boxes or closets, 

or cedar chips or camphor may be used. 

From early spring until late fall, carpets, 
upholstered furniture and woolen garments 
hanging in closets in constant use should be 
brushed, beaten and aired frequently. 

Should moths get into furniture, carpets or 
any articles where it is difficult to reach the 
larve, the surest and cleanest method of 
eradicating them is to saturate the articles 
with naphtha, always keeping in mind that 
this must be done away from fire and artifi- 
cial light, and with windows wide open. If 
the infested articles can be taken out on a 
piazza the naphtha may be applied freely. 


The Domestic Cockroach 
OME species of this insect are to be found 
in all countries and climates. It is so 
well known that it needs no description here. 
It generally confines itself to the kitchen and 
back parts of the house where heat, moisture 
and food are to be found. These insects 
collect in old wood and boxes of papers. 
Hotels and apartment houses are liable to 
have this pest, but if one has full control of a 
house there need be no difficulty in keeping 
it free from them. Perfect cleanliness in 
the kitchen, pantries, cellar and backyard is 
all that is required. All garbage should be 
burned if possible. If cockroaches are in 
the neighborhood they will be attracted by 
kitchen refuse, soiled and damp floorcloths 
and dish-towels, particles of food, etc. If 
these insects get into the house spray all the 
cracks in walls and floors where they are 
seen, and use some one of the many non- 
poisonous preparations that are sold for this 
purpose. There is a powder sold which 
really exterminates them; they are attracted 
by it, eat it and shrivel up until they are 
reduced to a speck of dust. This process of 
exterminating them is much better than driv- 
ing them to one’s neighbors. 
or 
Two Destructive Carpet-Beetles 
HERE are two well-known species of these 
beetles in this country: the buffalo-bug 
and the black carpet-beetle. The buffalo-bug 
is less than a quarter of an inch long; it is 
covered with minute scales which give it a 
marble appearance; it has a red stripe down 
the middle of the back. At a first glance it 
might be taken for a lady-bug. Unlike the 
moth it likes the light and will often be found 
on window casings and draperies. In sum- 
mer it will fly from the house to the garden. 
The eggs hatch in a few days. The larva is 
a dark, hairy oblong, which breaks like pow 
der under slight pressure. When the larva 
is full grown it passes to the pupa stage, and 
from that to the beetle. As with the cloth 
moth, it is the larva that injures fabrics and 
various materials. It does not confine its 
destructive work to carpets, but will eat 
through silks, woolens, feathers, and some- 
times even cottons. It is easier to trace the 
carpet-beetle than the cloth-moth because the 
beetle does not shun the light, and the larva 
is not concealed in a case of the material 
upon which it is working. 

The precautions and remedies for this 
insect are practically the same as for moths. 
When cleaning out closets, boxes and draw- 
ers spread an old sheet on the floor and shake 
the articles over it. The larve will drop off 
readily, and may be crushed at once. Hang 
the infested articles in the air; spray the 
closets, boxes, drawers, cracks of floors, etc., 
with carbolic ot naphtha. 

The black carpet-beetle is oval, black, and 
a little longer and narrower than the buffalo- 
bug. The larva is long and round, the body 
ends with a tuft of hair. The color of the 
body is light brown. Its habits are about the 
same as the buffalo-bug and the treatment 
should be along the same lines. 


oot 
One of the Most Dreaded Pests 


$3 RPSUCS are liable to find their way into 
any house or apartment, but it is the 
housekeeper’s fault if they find lodgment 
there. As with all other insects, perfect clean- 
liness is the greatest safeguard. If they are 
found in a room immediate action should be 
taken. There are many agents for extermi- 
nating these bugs, but my preference is for 
naphtha. It is clean, does not injure any- 
thing, is easily applied, and is absolutely sure 
if enough is used in the right place. The only 
drawback is that the vapor is very inflamma- 
ble, but if the work is done in the morning 
with the windows open, and there is neither 
light nor fire in the room, there is not the 
slightest danger. It must be remembered that 
these insects do not confine themselves to the 
bed. They get into picture mouldings, the 
backs of pictures, cracks in floors and walls, 
and in upholstered furniture. 

When you are preparing to exterminate 
these pests get a spring-bottom oiler (a can 
such as is used for oiling machinery ) and plenty 
of naphtha. Open the windows of the infested 
room. By means of the oiler force naphtha 
into every groove and crack in the room. 
Wet all the ledges over the doors and win- 
dows, the top of picture moulding, and every 
crack in the bed—which should previously 
have been taken apart—the mattress, pil- 
lows, etc. Have all the clothing put out on 
the line, and beaten and shaken well. Close 
the room, leaving the windows open, and after 
a few hours it may be swept, dusted and put 
inorder. Another method is to fumigate with 
sulphur. Or, oil of cedar may be used. Dip 
a feather or small brush in the oil and brush 
over the cracks and crevices. Shut up the 
room for several days. Air well before using. 


ax 
Fleas, and Remedies for Them 


HESE insects hide in floors and walls, and 

in and under carpets. As a rule any of 

the following methods will eradicate them: A 
thorough treatment of the room with naphtha; 
taking the carpets and upholstered furniture 
out-of-doors and saturating them with naph- 
tha; cleaning the room with carbolic water, 
injecting it into all cracks and ledges; spray- 
ing every part of the room and furniture with 
insect powder. Often a thorough sweeping, 


brushing and airing are all that is required to 


rid a room entirely of these pests. 
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Requires No Heat 
Writes Jet Black Instantly 
Stays Jet Black Forever 


There is no excuse now for the sale of 
any other indelible ink. 





Flows freely without blotting; cannot be 
removed from the fabric, or even faded, by 
chemical or mechanical means. 


Box Containing 
Outfit Complete 


One bottle Stafford’s 
NEW Indelible Ink; a 
proper pen; a patented 
“stretcher ’’— which will 
give a tense and even 
writing surface to any fab- 
ric, from a handkerchief 
to a blanket. 


Sent by Mail, Postpaid, 25 cents 


in coin or stamps. It is somuch better than any 
similar article ever made before that you cannot 
realize its qualities without atrial. If not entirely 
satisfied, we will refund your money without 


uestion. 
me $s. STAFFORD 
608-610 Washington Street, 





New York 














THE BEST 
High Quality 


Economy 
Delicious Taste 


Van Houten’s Cocoa is 
Universally Accorded the 
preference as a Household 
beverage. 


Order it next time —take no other. 





The most 
dclicious 
and pure 
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Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Cherry 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
Your Grocer sells BROMANGELON — or ought to. 


STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., New York 
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inex- paid 
pensive. Beoney 
Strong refun e 

and well- if not 


inade—round- 
ed on the back, 
not flat or hollow. 


satisfactory. 
Plain Crescents 
same price. 
Small. Medium,notshown. Large. 
Sterling Silver, . $40 8 45 $ 0 
Sterling Silver, gilded, i 5 
Solid 14-k Gold, . . 1.40 1.85 2.50 


DANIEL LOW & CO., iii S12" 

? SALEM, MASS. 

Send for Catalogue. Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware. 
The best things at less than usual prices. 


New Hat 3c MAT 


Hat Bleach cleans straw 
hats in five minutes. a 

Makes an old hat as good 
as new without injuring the 
Straw or thread. 

Saves you the price of a 
new hat. Easily applied and 
costs a trifle. 

Refuse substitutes. 















Price, per box (cleans eight hats), 


25, postpaid 


HAT BLEACH COMPANY . 
24 E. Market Street, Xenia, Ohio a 
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ats Mice, Roaches, 
9 WATER BUGS, CROTON BUGS and 
Other Vermin are a nuisance. If these pests annoy 
you, you can positively get rid of them by using Stear 
Electric Kat and Roach Paste. It has been on the market! 
25 years, and is used and recommended by housekeepers | 
the only Sure Exterminator. Atal! druggists, or sent Prepal 
on receipt of 25 cts. Stearns’ Electrie Paste Co., ¢ hicago, Ills. 
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B.T. Babbitt’s 
Best Soap 


is the highest grade, most econom- 
ical and most satisfactory kitchen 


and laundry soap. 











Made by B. TI. Babbitt, New York 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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Over a quarter 
of a million 
satisfied 
customers 



















lo every 

person mentioning — this 
Inavazine we will send, abso- 
lutely free, four beautiful Paris 
Exposition model pianos in 
miniature. ‘The illustration here- 
with is a reproduction of one. All 
we ask is that the person shall be 
genuinely interested in pianos. If 
you intend to purchase a piano, either 
now or at some time later, we will 
gladly send this embossed set to you. 
These miniatures have been made at 
great cost. They are the most expen- 
sive advertisement we shave ever is- 
sued; we believe it will pay us, because the 
beauty of these models cannot fail to win 
your admiration. With the miniatures we 
will send our SOUVENIR CATALOGUE, telling 


how to have 


MUSIC FREE 
FOR A YEAR 


Uae { It tells of our great plan of selling a piano or organ direct 
from the makers at your own terms, allowing you to use it 
free for a year, au‘ if it is not thoroughly satisfactory to 
return it at our expense We pay all charges. 25 years’ 

guarantee. Write for full information. Address 


CORNISH & CO. 
Washington 
N. J. 








































“ Ricycling gives a sense of freedom and power 
Which only the wheelwoman can realize.” 


The Columbia Bevel Gear Chainiess leaves the rider free to enjoy to the utmost the pleasures and 
benefits of cycling. Nothing to catch or soil the clothing, nothing to interfere with quick mounting and 
dismounting. Every ounce of force applied to the pedals is utilized; there is an increased sense of 
power because no power is wasted. New Models, $75. 

New Model Columbia Chain Wheels, $50; Hartfords, $35; Vedettes, $25. Columbia Coaster 

3rake, $5 extra. Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 extra. 

Catalogue free of Columbia dealers or by mail for 2-cent stamp. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 




















Established 
over fifty 


years THE MOST HANDY ~¢ yn —— ever A Buys WALL PAPER 
vented is a little, flat, heart-shaped scraper, mac 
of brightly be keled Aas 9g It ,- ode pick equal handsome 
HEART : rolling-pin or the pastry-board ; * and 
or mouldings, and every kind and shape - Border for Large Room. 109 Sam- 
A re You Deaf “= of tinware or dishes —even the ples Fine Paper, 3 to 50 cts. per roll, mailed for 8 cts. 
famous Boston Bean Pot. , 
A Pu re Mouth We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. SCRAPER enous Restee Sate ie. Sane Hangers’ complete sample books, $1.00 


m § Seraper, postpald, for 10¢, stiver. 
itonapproval. Write for catalog 


WM. V. WILLIS & Co. 124 South 11th Street, Philadelphia THE HEART SCRAPER 00., Grocers’ Exchange, BOSTON, MASS, Thos. J. Myers, 1217 Market St., Philadelphia 




















every curve and corner of windows 








means sound teeth, healthy gums and a 


Sweet breath. It prevents indigestion and (“Qs | » 
other diseases due to unclean mouths. ri KE isa < : ‘T ‘@) Me r FZ 
3 IX 
‘e 3 z ; + s [a “ e L i> S 
is made from vegetable and soluble matter, 


hence can be used with unlimited freedom, 
without injury. It cleanses better than 
chalk or pumice stone. It 











purifies, remov- 
pees Plager of bad breath, destroying the : THE NEW CEN TUR’ CANARY} 
acids of decay ; prevents tartar and diseased | 
gums. Itis refreshing and delightful. 

For § cts. we will mail you booklet on 


“Keeping the Mouth,” or for 25 cts. 
the booklet and regular sized package. 


THE VEGETOL COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 
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NEW COMBINATION 


Billiard, Pool 
Board, Price $15 





BALLETTO GAME BOARD 
Billiards, Pool and 20 Games 
with Cues, Balls and Tenpins 


Steel braced, will not warp, green broadcloth, best 
cushions, beautiful cabinet work, highly polished, 
bronze trimmed, size 30x 60 inches and larger, 
set on any table, leveling device, very light, set 
away in closet, 16 best coniposition balls, cues, 
pocket covers, book of directions, etc. They are 
entirely new, interesting, instructive aud fascina 
ting for people of all ages and greatly aid in making 
home attractive. As good as $150 table. Sent 
on trial. See our Bradstreet’s rating. Prices 
and Circulars Free. 

Ee. T. BURROWES CO., 82 Free St., Portland, Maine 


We are also the Largest Company in the world 
making Fine Wire Insect Screens to order for good 
houses. Write for Screen Catalogue F. Refer to 
$50,000 customers in 45 States. 











THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Acme of Realism. 





PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS OF SOUND 
Are obtained Edison Records a 


by using 
Genuine Edison Phonographs 


Nine Styles. From $10.00 to 6100.00 
Catalogues Everywhere. All Dealers. 


NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT a Eai 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 135 5th Ave., New York 
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KEITH PUBLISHING co., 818 Lam, aspnig Minneapolis, Minn, 
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. t ~ totves Piece 
Our latest bouks of plane, xiving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


100 Studiesof Sum.Cot’gs.81.00 | 184 ('st'g 81600 to 82000, 81.00 
78 Brick & Comb'n Houses, 1.00 | 150 “ $2000 to 82500, 1.00 








17 Praeticenble Stables, ie | 142 * 2500 to B2000, 1.00 
20 Double Houses, Flats, d¢.,50e | 188 “ 8200010 84000, 1.00 
55 Vottages, less than 8800, 50¢ | 117) * $4000 nnd upd, 1.00 | 
70 Costing $800 to 81200, He | 15 Model Schoothouses, . 1.00 
8 Nd 81200 to 1600, Oe 80 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 | 


A magazine devote: to the Home — Its Building — 


KEITH’S 


Economics —Social Life. 10 new designs of 
moderate cost homes ~~ 4 and a wealth of information on 
decorating, furnishing; Ingle-Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; 


Home Grounds, etc. 10e Copy — All News-Stands, PerYear, $1.00, 





Statler’s Hotel. 





FREE MAP OF CITY AND GROUNDS, TELLING HOW TO 
SECURE HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS DURING THE 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


At STATLER'S HOTEL, 300 feet from Main Entrance. 
Breakfast and Evening Dinner, 8d floor, $2.00; lower floors, $2.50. 


Lodging, 
Con- 
Reserve at once, before demand compels 
EK. M. STATLER, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A (NEW) 608- 


ARTISTIC ens, 428m 


of low-cost houses, 
Sent postpaid $ 1 
The *‘ Cottage-Builder ’’ 
Issued Monthly. 


—* uw E | $10 ye any two 


$1.00 NOW insures present rates for any desired period. 
tract by return mail. 
an advance. 















25-cent books 
Each number has 12 NEW 


GEO.T. WAUDA, RRFIDENCE, we «, Cottage plans. Sample, 10c. 
32 Brick Ci ey Ary 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 25c 
32 ks ai) 3 32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 25¢ 
32 Dou 25c = Houses, $1500 to $2000, 25c 
32 Artiste Ch 25c | 32 Houses, $1800 to $2500, 25 
32 Houses, $900 to $1000 25c 32 Houses, 2000 to , 25¢ 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 326 Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 











LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Taught according to the most approved 
methods, in the shortest possible time 
and at smallest expense. For full par- 
ticulars and finely illustrated catalogue 

ADDRESS DEPT. D 
Illinois College of Vhotegraphy, Effingham, Ills, 
High Grade Photography Taught. 
Positions Secured for Graduates. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


A Novel Idea for a Party 


7 NI 


N UNLUCKY PARTY” 


was given 





lately, the invitations to which 
were for Friday, the thirteenth day 
of the month. In one corner of 
each invitation was the request 
that each guest be prepared to tell the story 
of the most unlucky incident in his or her 
life. The number of invitations was limited 


to twice thirteen, and the refreshments were 
served at two tables, thirteen being seated 
at each. 

On the evening of the party the guests 
were obliged to pass under a ladder on the 
way to the dressing-rooms upstairs. A small 
placard was tacked to the ladder announcing 
the fact of its being unlucky to pass beneath 
a ladder, but also providing a way of escape 
from evil consequences. This particular 
charm was to whistle while going under the 
ladder. The attempts at whistling on the 
part of the ladies were amusing to all. 

On the stairway was another sign to the 
effect that it was unlucky to pass any one on 


the stairs, but evil might be averted by 
shaking hands. Another notice said it was 
unlucky to stumble going upstairs, as the 


stumbler would not be married that year, 
but if desirous of being married within that 
time he or she must return and try to ascend 
again without stumbling. 

Over the mirrors were signs of warning not 
to have two peopje looking in the glass at 
the same time, but should it happen that they 
did, bad consequences would not follow if 
they smiled at each other. 

Between the two parlors a mop-handle was 
laid, for any girl who would step over a mop- 
handle would never be married, but the sign 
which hung near by told such unfortunates 
to say that they did not care, as the best way 
to get out of the difficulty. 





eat 
At rER the guests were assembled the story- 
telling began. This was the most 


enjoyable hasten of the evening, for nearly 
every one had something to tell that amused 
and interested, and all listened with breath- 
less attention. The stories ranged all the 
way from the misfortune of being born twins 
to the thrilling tale of a runaway, from the 
effects of which three people will never 
entirely recover. 

The serving of the refreshments followed 
the story-telling. In the dining-room salt 
spilling was indulged in to provoke quarrels. 
Three people of the same first name were 
seated together, as ill luck is supposed to 
follow from such action. 

On returning from the dining-room each 
guest was given a slip of paper and pencil 
with which to vote for the one who told of 
the most unlucky incident of all. To the one 
winning the most votes a prize was given 
consisting of a little chatelaine arrangement 
of a four-leaf clover pin, with a rabbit’s foot 
and a horseshoe attached, 

On leaving, the guests were bidden to walk 
down the back stairway and go out by 
a different door from that which they had 
entered, which, of course, was considered 
an unlucky thing to do, but. in the doorway 
was suspended a horseshoe which was sup- 
posed to undo the evil that had been incurred. 

This novel party was voted a great success, 
and the last charm must have been a sure 
one, for nothing dreadful has happened since 
to any one who was present. 

MIRIAM HAUSER. 
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Clever Sentence-Building Game 


A GOOD way to spend an evening at home, 

and one in which both old and young 
may join, is in the building up of sentences 
of five words or over. 

Let player number one start a sentence by 
saying one word and announcing that each 
word in the sentence must begin with the 
same letter as that word. Player number two 
supplies the second word, player number 
three the third, and so on — each player taking 
care not to use a word which with the others 
would form a complete sentence. 

Suppose ten players are engaged in the 
game. Player number one says ‘ Our’’; 
player number two, ‘‘old’’; player number 
three, ‘‘owl’’; player number four, ‘‘ occu- 
pied’’; player number five, ‘‘ Oliver’s’’; 
and player number six, ‘‘oleander.’’ At 
this number six is out of the game, or must 
pay a forfeit, as the word ‘“ oleander,’’ 
together with the former words, forms a 
complete sentence, and this should not have 
happened until it came back to player num- 
ber one—the sentence running thus, for 
instance: ‘‘Our old owl occupied Oliver’s 
outlandish, obtrusive, old-fashioned, Oriental 
oleander.’’ 

This is an absurd sentence, but the droller 
the sentence the greater the fun. The second 
time around, player number two starts, using 
a word that begins with another letter. The 
third time, player number three begins the 
sentence, and so on. 

ROZELLE PURNELL M. HANpDy. 
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86 Warren St., New York, 
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Are expressed in every line of the 1901 


a BICYCLES 


know how to 
The story 

fully told and well illustrated in our new 
it will give you information that you should have 


, for your own 
Roadsters, Light Roadsters, Track Racers, 
Tandems, Cushion Frame and Bevel-Gear 


$25. $40. $50. $75. 


See them at Our Local Agent's Store if Possible. 
CRESCENT SALES DEPARTMENT 
Main Office, 407-501 Wells St., Chieago, I, 


Pacific Coast Branch, 
411 Market St., 


A STEARNS 
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FREE 


Portraits 
American 
Composers 


Mailed ree Our Special Catalogues, Selected 
Songs and Selected Piano Music, containing 35Y 
portraits of composers of songs and 23 com- 
posers of piano music, together with reproduc- 
tions, in part, of music and a list of successful 
compositions by each composer. Send 4 cents 
in stamps to cover postage. 











The best works of eminent composers of all 
nations. Oliver Ditson Company Editions. 
The musical of all 
carried in stoc 
Send for circular ** Music by Mail,’ giving 
special prices on sheet music and octavo music. 


publications publishers 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY .. . BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO... . . NEW YORK 
J. E, DITSON & CO. . « « PHILADELPHIA 
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= ~ Women’ 5 
4 Salaries ("4 


As bookkeepers and stenographer 








are large tf they are thorough 
ly trained. We are giving 
thousands of women 


Instruction that lifts them above 

the drudgery and meagre 

salaries usual with beginners 
in business. 

Teaching wholly By Mail. 
Courses also in Ornamental 
Design and Teacpiag for 

ar 


women. Write for circu 





International Correspondence 
Schools, Box 831, Scranton, Pa. 





tra) as a «ly cae 


CATALOGUES OF THOUSANDS OF 
PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 
SENT FREE. SENT FREE. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE WORLD. All kinds of Books 
for Home Amusements, Charades, Reciters, Children’s Plays, 














You Hear! 


When you use 


Wilson’s “Stnce" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conductors. 


Invisible, comfortable, 
fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 
them. Thousands testify to their 
perfection and to benefit derived. 


efficient. They 


Information and book of letiers from many users, free 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


103 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















Philadelphia Institute 
for Stammerers 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St 
and 517 North Eleventh St., 
_ ADELPHIA 
ith Year. 


Do not stammer 
You can be cured 


Edwin 8. Johnston, Founder and President, om » cured himself 


after stammering forty years. Write for 67-page book. 
POSITIONS Sccurcd by yon Keeping 


GOO Shorthand, Office Work,Civil Service, English or 


other courses BY MAIL, or at our school. 46 YEARS’ SUCCESS. 
It will pay. Send for FREE CATALOG, Trial lesson, 10 cent 


BRYA NT & STRATTON, 402 College Bldg., Buffalo, 5. ¥- 


27 Paul Dresser Songs for 50 cts. 





ured by Young People 











Negro Piays, Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Tab- 
leaux Vivants. SAM’L FRENOH, 24 W. 224 St., NEW YORK Sheet music size, handsomely bound, cover in colors. Some of 
the best songs, by the man who wrote ** The Blue and the ¢ sway 
| PRINT Card Press $5 | and “On the Banks of the Wabash." Sent by mail, for 50 ets. 
My Own Larger, #18 HOWLEY, HAVILAND & DRESSER, 1260 Broadway, New York 
Med d Money saver, maker 
ards Type setting easy, 9 Number 2. j 
rules sent. Ww rite for - OUR PLAYERS GALLER out Contains 
Circulars catalog, presses, type, : —— Rae we 
yaper, etc., to factory. 50 portraits of Actors and Actresses. Price, 25 Cents. Publishe 
B k paper, ’ actory i n . ait 
OOKS THE PRESS CO quarterly, $1.00 a year. For sale by all dealers. Sent postpa 
Newspaper Meriden, Conn, |-PY the Publishers, MEYER BROS, & CO., 26 W. 88d St., New York 
Write fe r our new illus- 
®, STAMMER Sasi Fe pre tr cer 809 pane eb 


Origin and Treatment of 
Stammering.”’ Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full 
particulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. 
The Lewis Sehool for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a MAGIC 


PAYS LANTERN orSTEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New ¥ ork 
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FROM 


Childhood to 
Motherhood 


Ferris Good Sense Waists add to 
the comfort of awoman’s life. Meet- 
ing every requirement of health in. 
ease and flexibility ; every demand 
of fashion in fit, form and finish. 


Ferris 


Good Sense Corset Waists 


Made in all sizes and shapes to fit 
every form, with long or short waist, 
high or low bust. Sold by all lead- 
ing retailers. Finest material and 
workmanship. 





Illustrated Catalogue Free 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 

















3413 Broadway, New York a 
-.. p 




















VIRGINIA 2 
ALENA 2 
EULA 2 
ORO | 





Correct Spring Styles 


The * Corliss goods are made 
with the utmost care from the 
choicest of fabrics. Their wide 
popularity is abundant proof that 
they are the best and most satis- 
factory made—the perfection of 
style, fit and durability. 

Sold by all dealers, lic. each, 2 
for 25c. If your dealer does not 
sell the ** Corliss " Collars, send to 
us, Stating style and size desired. 


INEZ Rooklet of styles sent FREE. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. C, Troy, N. Y. 


THE WONDERFUL 


A REAL NOVELTY for 
Entertainments 
and Parties. 


You can play it without learning 


Most extraordinary solid brass musical 
iment ever produced: so constructed that 
tamplifies and changes the human voice so wonder- 
fully as to make it strange, weird and unnatural be 
yond ail Comprehension. It seems impossible for it to 
rite omplish somuch. It gives you the vocal power of 
ts : oo vey ie music a be softened to the coving 
ran ee oney and music-making feature for 
CHURCH CHOIRS and other concerts. If you can 
um a tune, you can play the ZOBO. 
SPECIAL OFFER — To introduce the Wonderful Zobo we 
Hi tone carefully packe 1, together with our handsomely 
“ ue, prepaid, for 25c. Warranted just as 
d or money cheerfully refunded. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 369 Broadway, Dept. 18, NEW YORK 


Royal Stationery 


Two quires of finest Writing Paper cor- 
rectly engraved with your Initial or Mono- 
gram (choice of five designs) and 50 en- 
velopes to match, for 
Stamped Initial Monog'm 

In Plain Colors, $1.00 $1.25 
In Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze,1.10 1.35 
Illuminated in Two Colors, 1.25 1.50 
sample book and sheet of souvenir engraved work 
. mailed for 10 cents. 
pnw hs isiting Cards — Latest styles of engraving and sizes, in- 
. ee ing plate. Samples free. 50 « ards, 75c.; 100 cards, $1.00 

‘Conant Invitations and Announeements Engraved — 

rorrect forms ; lowest cost. Send for samples and prices. 

ALL CHARGES PREPAID 
ROVAL SRAVING © 5 , 

AL ENGRAVING C€O., 15 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 
addresses, Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Very Intimate and Confidential shall be 
our chat this month. It will touch upon 
several features of our daily life as that has 
to do with the lives of other people. I am 
sure that most of us might be happier, more 
useful and more generally beloved than we 
are if we had ourselves better in hand, if 
our motives were always unselfish, and our 
plane of thought broad and elevated. 

It is not too much to ask of the young 
women of to-day that they shall be sincere, 
generous and noble, and it is of this character 
of worth and goodness that we are to talk 
together, so please draw your chairs close to 
me, and if there are not chairs enough for 
everybody some of you may sit on the floor. 
The girls who go to college know how cozily 
they crowd into a little room and sit on the 
divan, on the chairs, on the rugs and wher 
ever they can find a place when there is a 
pleasant confab under way. I have often 
been their guest, and I know about the unre- 
serve of such a cheerful half-hour. 


My Girls Cannot Control Their Moods, they 
tell me. They write long letters about their 
states of mind, about their being misunder- 
stood, about the consequent depression 
which results from this, and about their feel- 
ing lonely and neglected. I do not doubt in 
the least that the world is a very gloomy 
place now and then to some fortunate young 
women who apparently have every reason to 
be contented and happy. The blues are 
hard to bear, and a morbid disposition is a 
wet blanket which kills every joy. 

But I never think it excusable to give the 
blues the right of way. They should be 
resolutely side-tracked, and as soon as pos- 
sible forgotten. To allow a low mood on the 
throne of the soul is to be ruled by a slavish 
spirit; in other words, to be very weak, where 
one’s privilege is to be strong. 


| Advise the Girl who finds herself often 
inclining to sadness or to discontent with 
her position to investigate causes. If she is 
physically upset and in need of a doctor’s 
aid, there may be found the reason for her 
dullness and apathy, and it should be com 
bated at once. She may be overworked or 
she may be inert; she may need rest or a 
spur, but whatever is the occasion she must 
have treatment and attention. Life is not to 
be spent in brooding and moping. 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 
lam sure we should all be as happy as kings.’ 


Never let the low mood get the upper 
hand. Make this the rule for all your days. 
The low mood is infectious, and spreads its 
evil contagion wherever you go. Nobody 
can be cheery and merry who habitually 
lives ina cellar, even if on guard against a 
cyclone. We owe it to ourselves and our 
neighbors to dwell in the upper stories of our 
lives, and to be dispensers of the sunshine. 
For the sunny mood, Heaven be praised, is 
contagious, too, 


A Good Way to Become Cheery and 
brave and reposeful is this, which has the 
merit of being within the reach of us all: 
We may, perhaps justly, feel annoyance, but 
we need not show it. We may be irritated, 
but our tones can be even and our faces 
smooth. Every single time in which we 
repress the outward expression in gesture, in 
speech and intones of resentment, irritation, 
impatience, fretting and ill temper, scores for 
us a victory and sets us well forward on the 
road to calmness, self-control and serenity. 

Another bit of counsel, and one which I 
want to emphasize, is this. None of us can 
afford to stay just where we are, mentally 
and spiritually. It is most important that we 
constantly advance. Otherwise we shall slip 
backward. We are in the position of trav- 
elers who are climbing a steep mountainside. 
Here and there is a stretch of level land, 
where a_ refreshing pause may be made, 
whence the landscape may be viewed and 
enjoyed, but while we are climbing the 
steep ascent we cannot stop, for, if we do, 
our feet will stumble and we shall most 
certainly lose ground. 


Petrified and Fossilized Women I have 
seen who have become withered specimens, 
like labeled things in a cabinet, when they 
ought still to be keenly alive and brightly 
interested in all that is going on. 

They were charming girls long ago, but 
they ceasedto grow. They forgot the need of 
resources. If, every day, a girl read a chapter 
in a strong and vital book, if she study with 
intention and earnestness along any line 
which attracts her, if she keep up her music 
or her painting, if she memorize fine passages, 
and make it a point to talk of something 
beyond the mere frivolities and domesticities 
of life, she will not suffer from arrested 
development. 


And May | Also Suggest that we must take 
pains to live outside ourselves? A large 
interest beyond our own garden-plot is a real 
necessity if we would be worth something to 
our period. A class which regularly meets 
for the consideration of current events is a 
boon to young women, and if it be carried on 
under a competent instructor so much the 
better. The world history which is now 
making is intensely exciting and immensely 
important, and no girl should live like a snail 
in a shell while so much is happening East 
and West, North and South! 

What one girl thinks on any social or 
economic question, what her opinion is about 
any war or complication, she may modestly 
suppose to be valueless, but she must remem- 
ber that the unit counts and that the indi- 
vidual tells on humanity. 

Wherever the young women of a town 
or of a country are vitally and intelligently 
enlisted in a cause, as a set of individuals, 
united in forming and influencing a right 
state of public opinion, they are helping the 
good cause for the whole world. 


“ For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win.” 


But how can we help the right if we grope 
like moles, ignorant of what we ought to know ? 


| Recommend as a Sedative, as an agree- 
able occupation and as a resource, some skill 
of the hand, some craft, some fad, if you 
choose, which may fill in odd moments. 
Perhaps you have a dislike for the needle. 
In that case let it alone. It is not your tool. 
If you do like it, then keep on hand a piece 
of embroidery or knitting, and do not be 
satisfied unless you put real and sincere 
effort in every stitch. 

Abhor careless and inelegant work. We 
owe it to whatever we undertake to be thor- 
ough. I have seen in American homes 
beautiful and artistic embroideries which had 
engaged fragments of time, five minutes in 
the morning, a half hour in the afternoon, 
little intervals of waiting in what may be 
called the ‘* betweenities,’’ for a dozen years, 
and these were heirlooms. 


Any Work Undertaken by a Girl should be 
the best of its kind; the best she can do 
should go into it so that it may fitly express 
her individuality. I cannot too strongly say 
that half-done things, things left scrambling 
and at loose ends, are disgraceful to girlhood. 

Needlework is not the only available 
resource. A girl may cultivate her talent for 
cooking, for the chafing-dish, or for dainty 
housekeeping; she may develop a certain 
line of her own in marketing, or in shop- 
ping, or in writing the family letters, or 
reading to a friend who is blind, or receiving 
the confidences of the sorrowing. <A girl who 
is the general consoler of the town is not likely 
to be very often moody or depressed herself! 

A girl often feels the need of a confidante, 
of a mother confessor to whom she may carry 
her puzzles and problems, in whose ear she 
may pour her troubles, and to whom she may 
turn, sure of sympathy. Her own mother 
would seem to be the best person for the 
daughter’s dearest friend and counselor, and 
when it happens that their relation is one of 
entire comprehension and reciprocity of sen- 
timent the state is ideal. Yet people may 
love one another devotedly, so devotedly 
that each would willingly die to save the 
other, if that extreme occasion came, and 
still they may be quite uncongenial. 


It Would be Much Easier to Die Quietly for 
some people, I often think, than to keep the 
peace with them, living under the same 
roof. Mothers are sometimes to blame, and 
sometimes the fault lies with daughters, when 
they do not fit into the grooves of daily living 
smoothly and without friction. A mother 
may be socially preoccupied and so absorbed 
in outside affairs that she has no time for her 
own daughter, or she may be suffering from 
nervous strain and in need of patience and 
petting herself. And some affectionate moth 
ers are undemonstrative and do not invite the 
confidence of their impulsive daughters. 

It is safe for the daughter to make ad- 
vances and concessions, Deep down in her 
mother’s heart there is a crystal spring of 
ever-living tenderness; often the mother 
feels a sharp pang or a dull ache because she 
feels shut out from her daughter’s inner life. 
A girl cannot too sedulously guard her 
mother, nor too gently bear with her, if the 
mother have reached a period where she is 
more easily wearied than formerly, and 
where little things vex her. To some of us 
there come days when our hearts are heavy 
because we were not so sweet and loving as 
we might have been, and God alone can help 
us when this realization comes too late: 


Oh, friends, if you have flowers to bring me, 
I beg you bring their bloom and perfume now.” 
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RuBIFOAM leaves the breath 
and mouth delicately fragrant 
and sweet. This it does 
in addition to its special 
work of preserving 
the teeth and gums 


has every 
charm in using 
and in 
results. It 
does a nec- 
essary work 
in a refined 
and del'ght- 
ful way. 


25 Cents 
everywhere. 
yt Small wonder it's 
fi imitated. 





Sample for ac. stamp 





E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 





come Hall Farnitur 


Its quaint 


ist, $11.25 


HALL BENCH 


style and high is 86 inches 
quality will long, worth 
muke any hall $7.00 — $3.75. 
decidedly artistic. LL 

Finely made MIRKOR 

in hand- made to mateh, 
polished Vrench Bevel, 
Golden Oak 85.50. 

or Flemish HALL CHAIR 
brown Onk, ' matches both, 
Satisfaction =| $2.75. All 
Guaranteed, three, 611.25, 


DUET PIANO BENCH.— Same design as Hall Bench, but made 
of beautifully grained mahogany. \t's the latest thing and re- 
places the unsightly Piano Stool. Usually sold at $10 to $12. $4.50, 

SPECIAL OF FER.—To introduce these new designs I will, 
until May Ist, prepay freight (east of Mississippi and north of 
Tennessee, points beyond equaled); but, remember, this offer 
ends May tst, so ask your dealer or order direct TO-DAY. /t's 
a vare chance to furnish your hall WELL yet at small cost. 


GRANDFATHER 
CLOCKS 


Made of polished ma- 
hogany anc fittedt wit) 
eaceld/ent movement» 
the tall cases being 
over 7 Seet high 
“Nearly 100 of these 
beautiful clocks sold 
to visiting furniture 
dealers—/or their 
own homes.” Prod 
uct is limite! and 
has been oversold 
for past 8 mos. A few 
now ready, It's your 
chance, So ask your 
dealer or write for 


$28.50 $22.00 larger pictures atoner. 616.00 $85.00 
A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Maker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Frame Your Pictures at Home 
with Dennison’s Complete Passe 
Partout Outfit 


12 yards Gummed VPasse Partout Binding, 
1 tube Library Vaste for mounting pictures, 
2 dozen Assorted Suspension Hooks, etc. 
Enough to frame and hang twelve pictures. 


Price, postpaid, 25 Cents 
FOR SALE BY STATIONERS, OR DEPT. P, 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOSTON, NEW VORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CINCINNATI, ST. Lous. 





OW TO ENTERTAIN FRIENDS 


Nothing will afford them greater pleasure than to gather 
about the piano and sing SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. Order through your bookseller or music 


| dealer, or from Hinds & Neble, 5 Cooper Institute, New York City, 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 


FACTORY PRICES | 
Turkish com" 
Rocker Lie 

$35.00 


time 
Buys this lux 
urious lurkish 
rocker, direct 
Srom the factory. 
COVERED wit! 
best quality ma 
chine-buffed 
UINE leather 
genuine hair cush 
ions, tufted back 
spring rockers and 
ball-bearing casters 
Choice of maroon, 
€ olive- reen of 
russe oodles leather. 
At retail a similar 
¢ rocker costs $55 to §70 
2 





‘ 
ra 
‘ 
a 
‘ 
¢ 


Home Desk 


A Good Home 

Companion 
Buys this 
$22.50 beautiful 
home desk, direct 

Jrom the factory. 
THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a “home” desk. It 


combines all the practical 
features of a regular office 
desk—roll top, book stalls, 
8 plenty of drawers, pigeon- 

ae ball-bearing casters, 
etc. —and in a way that is 


G 
graceful, artistic and full 
At retail it would cost from $35 to $45. 









of style. 
We ship every article “On 


9%” 
- On Approval Approval,” subject toreturn 
AT OUR EXPENSE tf not found positively the best ever 
sold at so low a price as we name, 
To all points east of the Mis 
We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of Ten- 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


Write for our Catalogue No. “G-3.” 
The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture 
bis ect from the Factory 


nessee. 





’ This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material ! 


Waterproof, Grease- 
roof, Stainproof and 
ermproof. Looks 
exactly like Leather, 
costs half as much 
and wears as well. 









































THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the Twenty-tifth of each month by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch St., Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


One Dollar a Y Single Co; ° 
Ten Cents ENGLISH SUBSCKIPTION PRICE Per Issue, 6 
Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, fost-/ree. 
Copyright, 1901 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Pu 


Compa All rights reserved 


Hall, London, England 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


Entered 


at Stationers 





A Warning Against Swindlers 
Beware of Promises of Presents 
for Subscriptions 


NCE again it has become necessary to state that 
() The Curtis Publishing Company offers no pre- 
miums for subscriptions to THe Lapies’ Home 
JourRNAL. Any person who promises a gift of any sort 
as an inducement to subscribe may be looked upon with 
suspicion. From various parts of the country there have 
been reported to us cases of downright swindling by men 
and women pretending to be agents — persons who guar- 
antee to present all sorts of things to new subscribers: 
sets of china, and other household supplies, sets of 
books, etc. Offers like these bear the stamp of fraud. 
For information leading to the arrest and conviction of 
such swindlers The Curtis Publishing Company will 
gladly pay $25.00. The price of the Journat for one 
year — twelve issues — is One Dollar: no more, no less. 
This is for the magazine alone: no premium goes with 
it, and any person offering anything whatsoever in con- 
nection with the magazine does so without authority. 


ox 


More Prizes for Photographs | 
Amount Greater than Ever Before 


ROM the last photographic competition it is clear 
that the interest in such matters is so widespread 
as to warrant the JouRNAL in making new offers 
of prizes. These offers will appear in detail in the next 
issue. They will be even more generous in amount: 
$900 in prizes, instead of $500, as last year. The 


| announcement in the May Jourwnat will undoubtedly | 





Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition | 


Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship companies, furniture makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results. 

Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
by heat, cold or dampness, and is not inflammable. 

ade in standard colors in plain leather grains or em- 
bossed designs. Pantasote is entirely odorless, which 
distinguishes it from all other leather substitutes. 

A piece 18 x 18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Sample free, 6 x 75 inches, for 2-cent stamp and your 
upholsterer’s name. 

Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 
Genuine goods have “ Pantasote " stamped on edge. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. B), N. Y. City 





Rustic Furniture 
For Country Club 
and Summer Houses 
Lawn or Porch 

Hand-made from 
tough, young white 
hickory with Bark left 
on; can stand the se- 
verest weather and 
always retain more 


comfort than is pos- 
sible to get with other 
furniture. Price of this 
chair, @2.75; or two 
for $5.00. 


Freight prepaid east 
of the Rockies. 


We also build and 
ship (K. D.) Log Cabin Summer Homes. Ask your 
dealer or write for artistic catalogue, showing 110 unique 
20th century styles of Rockers, Settees, Tables. All 
varieties of Rustic Furniture. 


Pretty Rustie Settees, $4.50 to $12.00. 
THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., Martinsville, Ind. 





BARCALO & BOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
126 Kentucky St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


prove most attractive to all photographers. 


ox 


For Parlor Theatricals 
The Journal’s Little Plays are Admirable 


OUR have now been republished in book form, 
- namely : 
THE “LITTLE MEN” PLAY 
Based on Miss Alcott's famous story. 
THE “LITTLE WOMEN” PLAY 
Equally good. 
THE WILD-ANIMAL PLAY 
By Ernest SETON-THOMPSON 
THE GIBSON PLAY 
By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 





The price of the books is Fifty Cents each; but if a 
dozen copies of a play are ordered at one time they will 
be supplied for Five Dollars ($5.00). No more charm- 
ing evening’s entertainment can be provided than by 
means of these plays. The costumes and stage settings 
have been purposely made simple so as to make it easy 
to give performances. 

The ‘‘Cranford’’ and “‘ The Princess Aline’’ plays 
have not been republished as books, and therefore can- 


| not be supplied in that form. 








| other expenses as well. 


Back numbers of the JourNAL cannot be supplied. 
If you wish to get the plays send for the books, address- 
ing all orders to | 

| 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


eX 


lf You Want a Pretty Home 


The Journal Can Supply Plans for It 


LANS complete in even the small particulars; 
several drawings in each set, and specifications 
prepared with the utmost care. And for only five 

dollars ($5.00) a set. The plans offered are for : 


A Suburban House Costing from $2000 to $2500 
A House for a 30-Foot Lot 


A Model House for $1000 to $1250 
A $2200 House for a Small Lot 

An $1800 City Brick House 

A $1500 House for a 25-Foot Lot 


Besides these houses there are working plans for the | 
model farmhouses designed by Robert C. Spencer, Jr., 
which have been a feature in the JourNnAL for several 
months past : 


A House for $1000 
| 


A Good Farmhouse for $3500 | 
A Southern Farmhouse Costing $3000 
A Northern Farmhouse for $3000 | 


A Brick and Shingle Farmhouse 
A Shingled Farmhouse for $2700 


A complete set of plans and specifications for any one 
of the twelve houses named above will be mailed for five 
dollars ($5.00). All orders, accompanied by the neces- 
sary payment, should be sent to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


ox 


Free College Scholarships 
In Return for Work in Leisure Hours 


HERE is no easier way to obtain the means to go 
to some first-class college than by canvassing for 
subscribers to THe Lapiges’ Home JourRNAL. 

Already nearly one thousand girls have received these 
free scholarships at the foremost institutions in this 
country. Not only is the instruction provided, but all 


Journav’s Educational Bureau. 


For particulars address the | 








Rambler Bicycles are celebrated for their marvelous strength 
and light-running qualities. 


es) 
Town 
Bicycle 


1901 Catalogue, with Beautiful Indian Poster Cover, sent free on request. 
RAMBLER AGENCIES EVERYWITERE 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Guide to 
Watch 
Buyers 
Sent 
Free 








“Accurateto-the- Second” 


DUEBER HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 








A GIFT THAT 
LASTS A LIFETIME 














Made in the only factory in the 
watch (both case and movement) is made. 


Look for these “ trade-marks ” engraved on movements: 
“John Hancock,’’ 21 jewels, 
‘“* The 400,” , : : p : 
** Special Railway,’’ 21 and 23 jewels, for Railway Men, etc. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio 


world where a complete 
* Lever Set”’ and cannot “ Set’ in the Pocket 


the Gentleman’s Watch 
the Ladies’ Watch 


Send for our ‘‘Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 











‘¢ Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


ANOS 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


61 





Over 


110,000 
Sold 


Years 
Established 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square — West, New York, N. Y. 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water istant/y 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joilet, Il. 











| The AUTO SYPHOwmoro 


Cabinet Grand 
| Wickless, Biue Flame Oilstove 





No. 2 Junior — Price, $9.00 
Made in six sizes at prices from $9.00 to $17.50. 
THE WONDER OF THE NEW CENTURY 


THE WONDER FOR WOMEN— OTHER WONDERS 
ARE FOR MEN 
Swinging Burners, easily removable for cleaning. 
Self-adjusting O11 Level Reservoir. 
Interchangeable and Removable Top. 

or write us for FREE catalog of AUTOMATIC 
and other Blue Flame Cookers and story booklet. If your Ui! 
stove (any make) is unsatisfactory, we might arrange an exchange 
Freight prepaid within limits. 

Central Oil and Gas Stove Co., 210 School Street, Gardner, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oil Stoves of Every Description. 


Ask your dealer 





A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. <A place 
for everything and everything in its 
} place. The bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent @ 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


A. STALLMA 


41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 
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From Ourselves 
to Our Readers 


“That’s 


how you 








? 
| cantell”’ |. 
Every package of Ren 











Oats has the Figure of the 
Quaker in a white panel. 


Quaker Oats is so superior | " The N ativi ty 


that it is largely imitated. This Beautiful Picture Published Separately 


If you want the | [’ RESPONSE to an urgent demand the JourNAL 


has reproduced as a separate work of art W. L. 
Taylor’s masterly painting, ‘‘ The Nativity.’’ 


. ‘ 
most nourishing This reproduction has been made by the identical 


{ process so successfully followed in the case of ‘‘ The 


” 


People of Longfellow,’’ now out of print. It pos- 


the best flavored — sesses the same fine qualities and is of the same 


size; unmounted, and ready for framing. 


| the cleanest, always | The Price is One Dollar 


Taylor’s conception of the Nativity is the 


- Mr. 
Sct Quaker Oats. | most modern one. It has been pronounced by 


art critics generally as not only one of the best 





pieces of work ever done by him, but also as one of 
At all Grocers’ the most sympathetic and human portrayals of that 


In 2-Ib. packages only | momentous event in existence. 


k P e h Orders for copies of this superb reproduction, 
Coo it rig t printed on heavy paper, sixteen inches by twenty- 


’ p one, should be sent in at once, as the pictures will ‘ ; 
Directions on package | he peedee dev delivery on Aae® teat, ond tae exnelr Bein is A P erfect Beverage 
will be limited. ai ‘ z his delicious drink is unlike : any other cocoa, owing to the method of manu- 
: i ae acture, preserving its properties in a perfectly pure state with ful/ favo 
For One Dollar, a Copy, Carefully Packed ina Paste- ih eect A sample ean (1-4 Ib.) sent prepaid on receipt of 15e In stamps t 
board Tube, to prevent Any Injury, will be Mailed, 


bir THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
| Postage Paid, to Any Part of United States or Canada. ¢ Tie fabs (Makers of Lowney’s Chocolate Bonhons) 





Address all orders to 








| THe Curtis PustisHinc Company, PHILADELPHIA 

















We Want Ideas for AIR SYPHON, ENAMEL LINED 
Decorating Tables REFRIGERATORS 


Are ideal from an 
And invite all readers of the JourRNAL to compete economical and sani 
for ten prizes, amounting to One Hundred Dollars: ry Fy - ning’ P 
the great advantages 
conterred on the ice 
user. Ice consump- 
tion is lessened be- 
cause our special 
syphon method of 
circulation and ven- 
tilation makes the 
cost much less for a 
temperature aver 
aging 38° to 42° than 
in other refrigerators with a minimum 
of 48° to 529. The Syphon ventilating 








$50.00 for the Best Idea 

$25.00 for the Second Best 
$10.00 for the One Next in Merit 
$5.00 for Each of Three Others 


It is new ideas for the benefit of housekeepers 
that the JourNAL is seeking. Soa picture which 
is not merely pretty, but shows the carrying out 
of some original thought, will have the best chance | 








most scie ge going al, economical and sanitary on the 


fast food combines with fruit. preferably, however, in the order given below: market. Adopte The Pullman Co., Chicago & North- 


| : j j | system absolutely prevents accumula 
to win a prize. Send pictures of tables set for tion of moisture and so prevents liability of growth of disease 
breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, teas, birthday bearing germs. 
} BREAKFAS © FOOD } parties, or any other festive occasion. No contaminating odors or taste can possibly result from 
| | association of vegetables, meats, butter, milk, etc., even if placed 
Coons eRe FIVE MAINUTES T hi C titi ill b N | O | in the same compartment. Bookle *texplains it. The white enamel 
| O won wi ea ove ne lining, being non-porous, is a more healthful lining than is used 
aa ~~ fruit ee te yarn dish of - me in the old style re frigerators. Cleans perfectly with moist cloth. 
alston Jon’t try it with any other cereal, P The Syphon principle, then, makes these refrigerators the 
or you'll be disappointed ; for no other break- | It may be entered in any one of three ways ; 
| 














= stern Ry., Northern Pacific Ry., Great Northern RKy., Southern 
Ralston Breakfast Food By Means of Photographs Ry. Co. Minoks Central, C.M. & St. Prete. | 
has that natural delicious flavor of Gluterean By Means of Diagrams or Drawings ; economy of a refrigerator, FREE. Send for it. 
Wheat, because it comes to your table un- By Means of Descriptions without Any Illustrations Any selection you make will be delivered to your depot on re- 
sterilized and uncooked except for 5 minutes’ ceipt of list price, and if in ten days you are not entinRod that it is A 
boiling given the golden granules to make But even when pictures are sent there should be all itis represented to be, we will refund your money. Write to-day, ‘ . 
‘em swell and burst like popcorn. Each a short description sent too. And every picture WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Kitchen Piano 
. lb. package of Ralston cooks enough for must be marked with the sender’s name and address, 409 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. “EB h , ” 
re people. : til and be accompanied by return postage. The com- verything at her fingers’ ends. 
Pp Hi - > ry on wee riage ens = hy — 2 petition will close on July 1. As usual, the JourNAL Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
4 Ae - . rity Flour (whole wheat), makes reserves the right to withhold the prizes in case spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-cleaning 
bra eac ; e priz 










cabinet. We make nine different kinds of kitchen 
cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


STAMMERERS 


CASPAR C. GARRIGUES has had five years’ suc- 


cessful experience curing staimmerers. 


Ice cream 


in 3 


minutes 


there should be no pictures deserving awards. 
PURINA MILLS r : " 


wi : Mark each lot ‘‘ Decorated Tables,’’ and mail to 
“Where Purity is Paramount’ 


823 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





THe Art Bureau or THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL 
Philadelphia 


About the 


















66 ”9 | Endorsed by Allan B. Philputt, D.D., Indianapolis, Ind.; S. 1 
Enough Wheatena | aoe Oh Sve Bynes esville, Ind.; an«t Prof. Louis Lewis, Girard 
. College, Philadelphia. Write for full particulars to the 
For Breakfast Longfel low Pictures ‘Currant Sauce Pennsylvania Institute, §.W. Cor. 40ih & Brown Sts., Philada., Pa. 
oll together half pin yon 
The . ann sugar, gill water anda Phorough, scientific course by mall, adapted 

w bel oo ily - t a A vv to pdvertios is to have the | A How ané Piner Edition Now Ready salt spoon of cream of tartar until you havea syrup ike censbie” ‘ematd “wen 

'e family eat * ie aa , ‘ a sail hon @ thas ~ ’ . , Ageia Responsible. Successful. Practical. 
fast at our aaenaen. a i one bwecneny by hyo | It was the original intention of The Curtis Pub- -_ will ny ot age oni -_ cai Srna See, te pint cena cipetegen eat a... ' 
postage and we will contributeall therest—you willthen | ishing Company to print 5000 copies of the series Se igi koe cee dee eee ee 


Editors of & popular publica 








kno . - ery : with ice cream or frozen pude lings. New recipe next month, tions. Onr students’ 
pra Sh eat the most ~ yy delici ious and cheapest of Longfellow paintings by W. L. Taylor. But the Other new recipes in “Ice Cream Secrets,” free. cminian as 
pound, ever made, Pamphlet free. | demand was so great that nearly 15,000 copies were 3 minutes iswt the record of expert demonstrator. — © success 
HEALTH FOOD CO., Dept. H, 61 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | printed. These are now all sold, and it is impossible It is the time any one at home freezes ice cream ina on. A te- 
| for this Company to produce any further copies. Peerless Iceland \\¥ logue free. Address 
As the popular demand for these pictures does ‘®) ponpenct 5 Cosme. 
not seem to be exhausted, the publishers of the Freezer (One Motion) sounnaaaan _—, 120 
Copley Prints, of Boston, have offered to make an Patented dasher construction does away with all mo- Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





entirely new publication of the complete series of tions except one—can revolves around = stationary 
pictures. To this The Curtis Publishing Company dasher. Motion is necess iry in cream, not in me achine. The Ideal Steam Cooker 


: . 4 Cream has more motion than in any other. 
has consented, in order to overcome the disappoint- “ any othe 











Al Ss dal Mf not le in your t viiee ton loteneseiben tani Cooks a whole meal over one burner, om Ay 

r e I Pec Ot OF sais Is Your town, or information ho vasoline, oil, gas, or comme " 

ind tegen the best for food ment caused to the readers of the JourNAL by the Offer: '°2°" ‘in a four-quart freezer and Peerless Ice Chipper | Sa iatne ott, gas, or common cook stove. 3 

poisonous. B a pe) is exhaustion of the other edition. * absolutely free Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 4 
e€ re - | ; . a 

tions. Insist upc ' ~ ~ ge han The Copley process is superior in its workman- DANA & Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam 
dp aap eg ANY ji) i d reproducti ualities to the process which and odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in 

B ’ ® | ship and reproductive quali ae gg . : canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 

urnett s Vanilla Extract WS); | was employed in the other series. For this reason needs more weter. Meate and ponliry, oo 


it is necessary for the publishers of the Copley Prints A Perfect Form °"" <:™- matter how tough, are made tender 





“o06t'gz “uel 





It i — ‘ . : : plete illus- burning impossible. send for ill 
's pure and wholesome. | to ask a proportionately higher price for the new trated “ Standard C iiart of Phys- catalogue. We pay express. iqunte Wanted, 
pictures. They can be in every respect recom- - + ag ees pep iee = TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, Ohio 
} : : P ter develop yo wdy to e ide 
mended for their artistic qualities. of perfection. Sent for 10 cents, 20 minates a day in the study of advertising 
: in stamps or coin. State sex. LEARN will fit you for pleasant and profitable position. 
All orders should be addressed, not to this Com- FIFTH AVE. SCHOOL OF sce 1 -Thisee ployed graduates prove it. We teach every 
pany, but direct to the publishers of the Copley PHYSICAL CULTURE, . practical feature by mail. Write for evidence free. 











| Prints, Pierce Building, Boston, Massachusetts. Dept. A, 114 Fifth Ave., NewYork. ADVERTISEMENTS 


Page-Davis (o., Suite 7, 167 Adams St,, Chieage 

















OT an 
UsCOAY 


Looks like satin— wears like steel. It will 
not fade; it cannot lose its lustre; it can 
be washed like muslin and will retain its 
original deep glow. 
Lustrecloth is 


corte 




























our own fabric. 
It is made of the 
finest and softest 
“iA Sea Island Cotton. 
“ Do not confound 


' Lustrecloth with 


any mercerized 
material now on 
the market, as 


Lustrecloth will 
retain its beautiful 
finish after years 
of wear—this we 
guarantee. 

Your dealer 
has Arlington 


Lustrecloth 
Petticoats on 


sale. If you 
cannot procure 
them send his 
name and the 
price and you 
Style No. 402, $3.25 will be supplied. 
Made in umbrella shape, nae six LOOK FOR 
rows of tucking, lower flounce 7‘ 
falahes with hemstitching. Dust ARLINGTON 
wunce underneath. LABEL ON 
Send for an illustrated book 
of other styles and prices. EVERY SKIRT 


ARLINGTON SKIRT MFG. CO. 
Department I, 73-81 Wooster Street, New York 














Walking and 
Rainy Day 
Skirts 
Dress Skirts 
Woolen Waists 


ETC. 
** Made to Measure” 
At “Factory Garment”’ 
Prices 


We have a large assort 
ment of all the pupular 
Woolen Fabrics, /resh 
from our Looms, Made 
in all the latest shades and 
colors. Remember—That 
we are manufacturers of 
all kinds of High-Grade 
Woolens, which we guaran- 
tee to give satisfaction. 
Write for free samples 

and our descriptive 

booklet, 


** Sensible 
Garments’’ 


If you wish to make your own 
garments, why not buy the cloth direct 


A‘ Merritt” from the FACTORY ? 

Waist and © 

— WE PAY EXPRESSAGE 
irt. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO. 


807 West Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dress Goods 
Direct “2 Mill 
Save One-Third 


SAMPLES FREE 










































AKE your selection carefully 

at home instead of hastily 
in a crowded store. You will find 
it more satisfactory in every way 
for we guarantee our 


Cheviots, Oxfords, 
Homespuns and 
Broadcloths 


to be the finest quality fresh- 
made goods—direct from 
the loom. No seconds or 
mill ends. We send upon 
request a more complete 


line of 
——4 FREE SAMPLES 


to select from than is offered 
by any store. 54-in. wide, 
from to $1.50 per yard — 
at least one-third less than 

store prices. 

Suitable for Golf, Outing, 
Bicycle and Tailor- 
Made Suits 

Our broadcloths, specially 
adapted for Shirt-Waists, 
We cut any length desired. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 
101 Mili Street, Tilton, N. H. 














‘This Swell and Serviceable Eider 


FLANNEL 
SACQUE ht- fitting back ld 


Full front —satin- 
bound collar on band—crocheted edges, 
silk cords and buttons, silk ribbon at 
neck. A big bargain. Send to-day for 
our fine catalogue of Ladies’ Wear, Free! 
New York Mail Order Store, 396-898 Broadway, New York 
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“THE PRINCESS ALINE” 
PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


CARLTON: Everywhere I’ve seen her —I 
mean them — I have just missed the chance. 
I never expect to now. 
[ Enter Miss Morris 2. 

and other men go forward to her. 

CARLTON looks at her in surprise, and 

says aside, ‘‘ By Jove!”’ 

EpiruH: Mr. Carlton shall decide for me. 
I have promised all these gentlemen to dance 
with them, and now they won’t agree who is 
to come first. They’ve wasted half this waltz 
already discussing it, and they make it more 
difficult by saying that no matter how I 
decide they will all fight duels with the one 
I choose, which is most unpleasant for me. 

CARLTON: Most unpleasant for the 
you choose, too! 

Epiru: So I have decided to leave it to you. 

CARLTON: Well, if I am to arbitrate 
between the powers my decision is that as 
they insist on fighting duels in any event, 
you had better dance with me till they have 


CAPTAIN MONTAGUE 


one 


settled it between them, and then the sur- 
vivor can have the next dance. 
EpitH: That’s a very good idea. [7akes 


CARLTON’S arm. 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: We must, of course, 
accept your decision, Miss Morris, but Mr. 
Carlton will consider himself challenged by 
all three of us. 

CARLTON: With pleasure; I 
service at any time 
paint-brushes. 

Mrs. Downs: But paint-brushes would 
give you too much of an advantage, Mr. Carlton. 

CARLTON: Every man to his trade, Mrs. 
Downs. Shall we go into the ballroom, Miss 
Morris? 

CAPTAIN MONTAGUE: 
pleasure, Mrs. Downs? 

Mrs. Downs: Oh, my dancing days are 
over, Captain, but I will go and look on. 
[Eait with CAPTAIN MONTAGUE and other 
mien, CARLTON Sslarts lo follow. 


ox 


am at your 
with swords, pistols or 


May I have the 


EpitH: Don’t go for a minute. 
sympathize with you. 

CARLTON: You want to sympathize with 
me? What for? 

EpirH: You 
to-night. 

CARLTON (calmly): Of course not, but 
may I ask why? I knew I wouldn’t meet 
her, but I may possibly be allowed to express 
some curiosity. 

EpitH: She turned her ankle on one of 
the loose stones of the Acropolis this after- 
noon, and sprained it so badly that she had 
to be carried —— 

CARLTON: Who carried her? 

EpITH: Some of her servants. 

CARLTON: Precisely! That’s the way it 
will always be! I was there the whole after- 
noon and didn’t see her! It’s Fate, that’s 
what it is. Fate! There’s no use fighting 
against Fate. (/ause.) But she may be 
well by this evening. 

EpitH: Not well enough to dance or walk 
about. She has been helped here, and will 
sit with the King and Queen and the other 
royalties, and look on, but that’s all. Shall 
we dance? 

CARLTON: I don’t feel in the humor for it, 
if you don’t mind. Let’s sit here where it’s 
cool—and lonely. (Looks about room. ) 
Is there any one in your dressing-room? 
( She looks in door R, he in door L. As he 
opens door NOLAN appears.) Well, Nolan, 
what do you want? 


I want to 


will not meet the Princess 


ox 


NOLAN: Here’s your cigarettes, sir! 
( Gives case.) Aud could I speak to you for 
a moment, sir? 

CARLTON: No, 
see I’m busy? 


you couldn’t! Don’t you 
y 5 


NOLAN: Yes, sir, but it’s about the 
Princess, sir! 
CARLTON: Never mind the Princess! I 


know all about it! She has sprained her 
ankle! Go downstairs! 

NOLAN: Very good, sir! (Aside.) Well, 
he can’t put the blame on me if he loses her. 
I couldn’t have worked harder if I’d wanted 
to marry the Princess Aline myself. [/vit¢ 
C. CARLTON comes down. ‘DITH sil/s on 
divan R. 

CARLTON (after a pause): Do you know, 
I’m rather afraid of you to-night? 

EpirH: Of me? Why? 

CARLTON: I’ve never seen you in evening 
dress before. You are so very resplendent 
and queenly, and altogether different. 

EpitH: The Princess did not come! 

CARLTON: No! That’s one of the reasons 
I took you away from those men. I wanted 
you to go on sympathizing with me, 

EpitH: I need sympathy myself to-night. 
We had a letter after dinner that brought bad 
news. We must go home at once. 

CARLTON: Bad news from home? 

EpitH: Yes! but there’s nothing wrong; 
it’s only bad news for us. My sister is going 
to be married in June instead of July, and 


we shall have to leave immediately —to- 
morrow. It cuts us out of a month on the 
Continent. It seems that Mr. Abbey is able | 


to get away sooner than he expected, and 
they are to be married on the first. 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 41) 
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stituted ONE FOR THE OTHER. 


SUCCESS, 1 Year. . . 


























ht eR RARE RES mm 


a ee 


Worth For 


The Magazines Will be Sent to One or Different Addresses 


In these remarkable clubbing offers we allow McClure’s Magazine, Review of Reviews, 
Opinion, North American Keview (6 months), Current Literature, and World’s 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Harper’s Weekly (6 months), and 
Harper’s Bazar (12 monthly Fashion Numbers), may be substituted ONE FOR 


SUCCESS is the most helpful magazine in the worid. 


26 Numbers 


Harper’s Weekly, Six Months, 


Marper’s Bazar (12 Monthly Numbers) may be substituted. 


Review of Reviews, ‘-' 


McClure’s may be substituted for Review of Reviews. 





‘2 Re Pe em Xe} 


vt, 
$ i 
=, 
7, 
- 
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Public 
Work to be sub- 


THE OTHER. 


$8 Worth 


$2.00 


(Checks Accepted) 


a 


<% 


$1.00 


: 
is 


2.00 | 











2.50 ( 


SOOO 


© North American Review, mons 2.50 | For All Four © 
j - Aa? : ct 
Public Opinion (new), one year, may be substituted. ~ 

3 \s 

s) NOTE.— ALL ARE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS except Harper’s Weekly and North Amer \e 

hy ican Review. Subscriptions may be EITHER NEW OR RENEWAL, except to Review of \s 

} Keviews, Current Literature, and Public Opinion, which must be new names in every case. ‘3 

pe \ 

Py . & 

x Cosmopolitan, 1 Year. . pre send Only | Harper's Bazar, “ext! $1 ond meow ti 

i 

pe \ 

‘ A es o0 Baadiew 

i) Public Opinion, (yr Nc) 2.50 | $ World’s Work, 1 Year. 3. 00 | 7 : 

Fi} 

nl P P ‘ ‘ : ( 

*) Review of Reviews,',\" 2.50 Current Literature,'‘<" : oo 5) 

i i Kt 

ind td 

‘es Success, 6 Veer . « e 1.00 FOR ALL Success, 1Year. . FOR ALL 7% 

im is 

8) ~UCCESS is a large and handsome family journal, issued ?% 

8) monthly, at One Dollar a year. Every number is magnifi- el 

i) cently illustrated, with a beautiful cover in colors. Its contents eo 

‘a are of great variety —alwavs something of especial interest to a 

8) 5 . ; 8 I , 

s) every member of the family. It is the most helpful and in- a 
} spiring publication in the world. You can better afford to do ra 
2 . ' 2 

‘3 without all other periodicals rather than miss reading SUC- ?% 

Ps CESS. In literary and artistic qualities, SUCCESS for 1901 ?% 

} Y will be unexcelled. A series of brilliant stories, by well-known ra 

) writers of fiction, are now appearing in its columns. Some of ?% 

's) the most famous men and women in the world — leaders in lit- 7% 

Ps) erature, politics, religion, art, science, and industry, are regular % 

im contributors. SUCCESS is now taken in over 250,000 homes. 

~ 

r 

5 ’ has been the leading fashion ’ is the foremost illustrated 

i HARPER S BAZAR journal of America for over 30 HARPER S WEEKLY paper of America. Its cor i 

years. The publishers now issue monthly (12 times a year) respondents and artists are in all parts of the world gather- 7% 

; an extra large * Fashion Number," with a beautiful cover in ing facts and pictures. Regular price $4.00 a year Ya 

ors. This number will be devoted exclusively to fashions + — a 

i ind domestic interests and each of these fields will be covered REVIEW OF REVIEWS in prs age Bae ate , 

more thoroughly and britli intly than by any pe riodical pul» current history is made as fascinating as romance It wi plas 

lished in Europe or America, The greatest American authority ead CAGE inane teak 1ate Mietentings wansle hs a sid 

m dress, Mrs. Ashmore, will be the leading fashion writer staring ites ne TESP Tilnateations yearly. 

ia adiiion, Choteskecwn aneciaiinte ta dcmneatt fields will a 32-pave weekly mayazine 

cover, in these monthly numbers, every interest and need of PUBLIC OPINION | 3000 weeklies and dailies are 

the twentieth-century home-maker, mother and hostess. required to produce one copy of /'uddic Opinion. 
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Publist oo ’ 
Address McG R AW: M A R DEN CO., 185 Washington — 
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New York City 





STYLISH HATS FOR WOMEN | 


You can « 


asily make them at home 
taking our course of 


Instructions in Millinery by Mail 
We guarantee to teach you the 


pwn hats or 


roughly so that you can make your 


millinery business, 


engage in the 
Send to-day for our 


FREE Beautiful Booklet 


DEFAYE’S 
FAMOUS 
HATS 


Illustrating thirty-five of Mme. 
‘ DeFaye’s Exclusive Designs of 
~ SPRING and SUMMER STYLES 


HOW TO SAVE $2.75 


This beautiful hat retails at @4.00, It is made of soft, black 
rough and ready straw on a short-back sailor wire frame, artistic- 
ally trimmed with fine-quality black taffeta silk and large, 
handsome bunch of violets. It becomes must faces, and is very 
neat and durable, 





In order to introduce our system of teaching the 
Art of Millinery by mail, we will deliver to any ad- 
dress in the U.5S., charges prepaid, all materials for 
above hat, with complete, simple instructions how 
to make it, for $1.25. When preferred orders can be 
filled in any color with roses or violets as desired. 


Materials and Pattern Hats at Wholesale Prices 
SARA DeFAYE CO., 810 Champlain Bldg., Chicago 





OO 
NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good 

~ asnew. Cost only 10c 
anda few moments’ time. 
Racine Veet come in cot 
ton, sizes 5 to Il, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
prepaid. 
Booklet, 
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‘ > 
“The Stockinette 


Stitch,” tells everything. 
Sent free. Agents wanted 
ment E, Racine, Wis. 


ke A 





Tucks Woolens, Silks, Lawns, with- 
* out Basting,Creasing or Measuring. 
Thousands being sold. Simple, speedy, works on all machines, 
will last a lifetime. Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Agents Wanted. 


MAGIC TUCKER COMPANY, 40 Glenn Building, Cincinuatl, Ohio 


—Agents and 
uy ante Demonstrators 
in every city. 
Salary and commission to sell 
; Duchess Skirt Supporter. 
Send age. for Sample 
DUCHESS SKIRT HOLDER CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


MAGIC TUCKER 
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$1.98 


“Or your money back.” 


This Swell Parisian 
Model Only $1.98 


Be Stylish 
Save Money 


%$—The New French toque 
effect with rolling brim (designed 
by Mme 


) Dion, of Paris), made ‘ a 
of red mousseline plisse, crown is 
of red fancy braid, with chain a 
braid edge; hands of black velvet a 


around crown, encircling left side 
of crown is garland of fine 
quality re d crushed roses and foliage 
some steel buckle; bandeau of black velvet. Can be ordered 
in black and colors. Take it to your milliner; if she will 
copy it for less than $5.00 send it back and get your money 
Write for FREE Spring and Summer Catalogue of 
Millinery, Shoes, Corsets, Gloves and ladies’ ready to wear 
garments. For 25c. extra we deliver any trimmed hat or 
other purchase, no matter how large, express charges prepaid 
to your nearest direct express office in United States. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
49-51-53 EK. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, HL. 





No. 


; in front is long, hand 














VORWERK’S 
Patent Collar Stiffening 


Benes REAKS The most prac 


tical and best in 
terlining in use. 
Equally adapted 
for standing as 
wellasturn-down 
collars. Circular 
woven, shaped for 
the neck, will not 
crease or unrave 

The only practi- 
eal collar interlin- 
ing in use. 

Ask your Dry 
Goods Merchant, 
or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 


Battenberg Lace Designs—two Collars, two 
Tle Ends, one Handkerehief, one Centerpleee ; 
Six Pietures and instructions for Passe- 
partout work, and a Year’s subscription 
Ingalls’ Faney Work Book — ALL for 25 cts. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS., Box J 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes 5 with 





















directions for making, showing © 
essary material, et: or 1 pat 
terns for short c lothes, either set 


! 
sent postpaid for only 24 cents. 
A large illustrated |ooklet 
showing everything ne 
for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Sen | 
silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
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MEN’S “FAMOUS MARYLAND” 


Clothing 


Made to Order, Expressage Pre- 
paid, and Guaranteed to Fit 


Clothes make the man and we make 
the Clothes, and at very nominal 
prices when you consider that you 
can buy a suit, made of good mate- 


rial, cut to your measure, 
expressage prepaid to 7 
your station, as low as e 


OuR( FREE) MEN’s CLOTHING CAT- 
ALOGUE, with large cloth samples 
attached, shows the latest styles for 
Suits, Overcoats and Trousers, and 
is profusely illustrated with up-to 
date fashion plates. The book also 

contains some very special bargains 
in Men's, Boys’ and Children’s Ready-Made Clothing; 
also some specials in Shoes, Underwear and Furnish 
ings. 





We ship you our Made-to-Order Clothing €. 0. D., 
guarantee to fit you, and also at asaving of 25 per cent, to 
60 per cent. under retail prices 
OuKk GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 99 contains 150,000 


quotations on Everything to Kat, Use and Wear, and 
costs us $1.25 per copy to print and 






mail. his book is sent for 10 cts. in Ife = 4. 
stamps, which 10 cts. you deduct <i. Use 
from your first order of $1.00. ise J 





Ae 
Our (FREE) LITHOGRAPHED Cat- aa 
ALOGUE shows colored plates of the = 
“Famous Maryland” Carpets, Rugs, 
Draperies, Wall Paper, Bedding, 
Framed Pictures, Sewing Machines 
and Specialties in Upholstered Fur 
niture. We sew Carpets free, furnish 
wadded lining without charge and 
prepay freight on the above. 


Trade-mark registered 


REE DreEss-Goops CATALOGUE, with samples 
attached, from 124 cts. to $1.25. We prepay transpor- 
tation. Which book do you want ? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 








THE MOULDED RUBBER 
BUTTON THAT HOLDS 


No more DAKN 
ING at the KNEES. 


NEVER tears 








The 
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Sample 
pair, by 
mail, 25c. 
Cala 
loguc 
IWree 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

Hose 

No Stitching in the Elastic Supporter 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEOKGE FROST Co., Makers, Boston 


LOO For the Name 44~ 


on every Loop gues 
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The Art Interchange for 1901 
Will be better than ever, and should be in every home. It is the 
OLDEST, BEST AND Most PROGRESSIVE ART AND HOUSE 
HOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Indispensable to Art Workers, 
ind an invaluable guide in ALL BRANCHES OF HOME DECORA 
PION — Painting in Oil and Water Colors, China Painting, Hlu 
trating, Wood Carving, Home Decoration, Embroidery, Industrial 
Art, et NO HOME COMPLETE WitHour It. Each number 
eautifully illustrated and accompanied by large design supple 
ments, and exquisite fac-similes of oil and water-color paintings 
Bde per py Yearly, $4.00, Six Months, #2.00. 
SPECIAL HALF-RATE SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

For 82 you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for 
ix beginna April, and will get in addition, FREE, 
4 x months numbers, from Oct., 1900, te March, 1901, a 
mpanied hy all the beautiful color and other supplements 
By taking advantage of thi offer NOW you get lam Sor $2 
For @4 we will enter you for the entire year of 1901 and 
end » ERE, the 12 mos. complete for 1900, thus givin 
Jou two years for GL Fan., 1900, to Dec., 1901), with all col 

(ther supplements, REMIT NOW, or you will be too late. 
A SINGLE copy of THER ART INTERCHANGE (with a uperb 

ure of Kittens and Puppies, 10x35 ins.) will be sent to any 
Idress for ae 2d5e if the JOURNAL is mentioned. Ne 


wW 
19 i trat italogue on request. 


The Art Interchange, 7 West 18th Street, New York 
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‘An Exquisite Toilet Necessity ” 
Freshens, clears, beautifies the complexion. 
festores and pr ves Its natural soffness 









| and purity, For 

rl i 

i I ard Toilet Powder, Avoid all substitutes, 
i} i te, ff » Cream Tints, 50 Ce 
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ver thirty years the Stand- H 
| 
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per box. } 
3 ' Drugygist x by mail | 
125 ean LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
q '*? Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
OLE the hest Chemists in Europe 
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EUROPE IN 1901 
SETH lr PRIVATE PARTY. 
in ¢ erot Moderate Rates. 
Apply to OTTO ENGWERSON, Columbus, Ohio 


Lady and Gentle 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“THE PRINCESS ALINE” 
PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


CARLTON: Mr. Abbey! But your sister isn’t 
going to marry him, is she? 

EpitH: Yes! Why not? 

CARLTON: Why —I thought —that is, your 
aunt told me that. you were going to marry 
him. She told me so on the steamer when he 
came to see you off. 

EpitH: Oh, that’s impossible! 
probably said ‘‘ my niece’’ 
marry him. 


My aunt 
was going to 
She meant my sister; they have 
been engaged to be married for some time. 

CARLTON: Then whom are you going to 
marry? 

EDITH (after a brief pause): 1 am not 
going to marry any one. 

CARLTON (stares at her blankly. After a 
pause): Well, that’s positively the most 
ridiculous thing I ever heard of. ( Pause. ) 
I don’t think you’ve treated me very well. 

EpITH: How haven’t I treated you very 
well? 

CARLTON: Why, in letting me think you 
were engaged. I’m not half civil enough to 
engaged girls. 

EpIrH: You’ve been quite civil enough to 
us, as guide, philosopher and friend. [’m 
very sorry we have to part company. 

ot 

CARLTON: Part company! But I say, we 
mustn’t do that! [.Si/s beside her. 

EpDITH: But we must! He have to go back 
for the wedding, and you have to follow the 
Princess Aline. 

CARLTON: Yes, of course! 
the Princess Aline! 
moodily before him. 

EpirH: You’ve been very nice to us, and 

we — 
CARLTON (bursts out): You mustn't go! 
I can’t let you go. If you go I must go with 
you! ( Waltz music.) That is the waltz the 
gypsies played that night on the steamer! 
(Pause.) Youdon’tremember it! It meant 
nothing to you! I mean the night when I told 
you what I thought love meant! What a fool 
I was! 

Epiru: Yes, I remember it! It was last 
Thursday night! 

CARLTON: Thursday night! Wednesday 
night! Tuesday night! How should 1 know 
what day of the week it was? It was the 
night of my lifetome. That night I knew 
that I loved you as I never hoped to care for 
any one in this world. I knew that I loved 
you, and that I would never love any one 
else, and if I had thought that you could care 
for me your engagement or your promises 
would never have stopped my telling you so. 
And oh, Edith! ( Takes her hands. ) 
not let you go now, I love you so! 
laugh at me, don’t mock me! 
my life depends on you! 

EpiItH: Are you quite sure of that? 

CARLTON: Sure of it! 
of anything in my life. 

EpirH: But you forget that you will lose 
the Princess! 

CARLTON: To gain my 
embrace. et 


[ The PRINCESS comes to door C on DUKE’S 
arm, she sees them, makes a slight noise 
and steps back. 

Epiru: There’s some one coming. I’m 
sure they saw us. We must go into the ball 
room — Morton. 

CARLTON: Very well, my darling; to the 
end of the world with you! [7hey rise and 
go oul C, stopping to allow the PRINCESS fo 
enter, limping, on DUKE’S arm. They bow 
in passing. PRINCESS limps lo Cand Sits. 

PRINCESS: Frederic, those two are en- 
gaged! I saw him kiss her! 

DuKE: Well, I’m not surprised.  He’s 
been traveling with them ever since they left 
America. 

PRINCESS: Has he? Won’t you get my 
wraps for me, Frederic? 
in the dressing-room. 
PRINCESS flakes paper from her dress and 
looks at tt.) He wrote below the sketch, 
“This is she. Do you wonder I traveled 
four thousand miles to see her?’’ He must 
have cared for me- But he will never 
know that I—cared, too. (Sighs.) Well, 
it is all over now. (Looks at sketch, then 
fears it up slowly and crushes pieces an hier 
hand.) \ think I am tired of traveling so 
much. I want to go back—home. [//e 
hands fall in her lap, and she looks dreamily 
before her. 


Thad forgotten 
[Pause. He looks 


I can 
Don’t 
All the rest of 


I never was so sure 


Queen! [ 7hey 


There is no one 


(Kivit DUKE R. 


once 


CURTAIN 
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LITTLE PLAYS IN HANDY BOOK FORM 


‘*The Wild Animal Play,’’ ‘‘ The ‘ Little Men’ 
Play,’’ ‘‘ The ‘Little Women’ Play,’ and ‘ The 
Gibson Play," all of which were written especially 
for the Journal, have been republished as little 
books, bound in stiff board covers, and adapted 
for easy handling when the different parts are 
being studied. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal will send copies of 
these books to any address, postage free, for fifty 
centseach. Asthe editions are limited it is asked 
that early application be made for any copies de- 
sired. Where twelve copies of a play are ordered 
at one time they will be sent for Five Dollars 
($5.00). Address 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
Neither ‘‘The ‘Cranford’ Play’ nor ‘** The 
Princess Aline’ Play’ will be republished in 


book form, nor can they be obtained in any other 
form than as printed in the Journal. 
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PARTS OF 
BICYCLE 


THE VERY LIFE 


Of a bicycle depends upon every 
part being properiy finished and 
fitted together 

The Iver dohwsen bicy 
won their popularity and easy 
riding qualities from this very 
cause. Every part being made 
by the Iver Johnson Arms and 
Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass 
manufacturers of the 


Famous Iver Johnson 
Bicycles, Guns and 
Revolvers 


SPECIAL ROADSTER, $45.00 
Nodel G8, High-tirade Men's, 685 
Model 69, High-Grade Ladies’ ,@36 
Cushion Frame, a0 
Coaster Hrake, if desired, 65 extra 

Not in the trust and under 
the market in price. 


les have 


We will sem! wheel to any part 
of the United States where they 
are not sold by a local dealer. 
Cash with order. Send us a 


postal card and receive our 1901 
catalogues. 





a vacation in 


Colorado ? 


HE climate there is simply perfect. 
The hotels are excellent and prices 
moderate. Plenty of golf and fine 
trout fishing. Burlington Route trains 
Chicago and St. Louis to Denver only 
one night on the road. Send to-day 6c. 
in postage for our beautiful 72-page 
book on Colorado. liuteresting, infor- 
mative, profusely illustrated and with 
a fine topographical map of the state. 


P. 8, EUSTIS, GV. A. 0. 1. & GRR, Chicago 














Shades mounted 


on the genuine Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
prevent trouble, promote comfort, and give 
general satisfaction. 


THE IMPROVED 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLER 


Has end fittings which make it revolve on an exact 
center. It is the only perfect self-acting shade 
roller on the market to-day. No tacks are 

required to attach the shade. When buying 
shells Some see that the label bears the autograph 
signature of 


Lor tinlihene, 


Tin Rollers 











Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle. Beat makes 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 
99 & "00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12 


500 Second-hand Wheels 
All makes and models, good as new, ®8 to 
8. Great Factory Clearing Sale at 
half factory cost. We ship anywhere 
on approval and ten days’ trial without a 
cent in advance. 

EARN A BICYC fi. E distributing 
Catalogues for us. We have a wonderful 
proposition to Agents for 1901. Write at 
once for our Vargain List and Special 
Ofer. Address Dept, 129 M 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


OLT_ACETYLENE GAS (1-2, 2» 


one burner up. Entirely new principle. 
sane, Safer than oil —more dample oo" apagthe. 

Cheapest light known. Quality same as daylight. Embroidery 

and painting can be done at night. Thousands 

in use. All our products guaranteed. 


J. B. COLT 00., Dept. M, 108 Fulton St., New York 
Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia 


The 32d annual edition of our New 

Guide to Rose Culture — ‘he leading 

Rose Catalogue of America —free on 

AND request. Describes 700 different vari- 
ROSE copy of the leading Floral Magi azine 
—“*Success with Flowers.’ 


eties of roses — many rare kinds that 
The —o. & CONARD CO, 
Weat Grove, Pa. 








Generators and 


STEREOPTICONS 

















cannot be had elsewhere. All on ewn 
veets, Describes all other desirable 
flowers. Also free on request, sample 











THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HOW TO MAKE 
A LITTLE SALAD GARDEN 


By MARIA PARLOA 


Dae 





ECAUSE of the lack of fresh vegetable flavors a 
great deal of spice is used in our cookery, much to 

the detriment of the food and the digestion of people 
rhe more general employment of vegetable 
and green salads would mean more savory, 
al food 


flavors 
healthful 
In these days, when the fresh 
product of every clime is brought to our large markets 
at every season of the year, 
large city, 
ture, almost everything in the way of 
green vegetables and flavors at any time in the year. 
But the housekeeper at a distance from the markets, 
or to whom the expense must be a consideration, 
needs to raise her own flavoring and some of the 
simplest salads. This she can do even with a very 
small plot of ground. The work in such a little 
garden will bring its own reward —in the health and 
education it will give to the amateur gardener, for 
no one can work among seeds and plants without 
learning of the wouderful processes of Nature, 

Many women would gladly undertake the cultiva- 
tion of such a little garden if they once knew the 
advantages of it, and how to go to work. This 
article is written with the hope that it will induce 
housekeepers to try the experiment. Where there 
are children in the family they could do the work 
under proper guidance. 

Seeds, bulbs and roots may be purchased at any 
good seed store. 


and economi 


any one who lives in a 
and whose purse will permit the expendi- 
may purchase 


How to Prepare the Garden. If you have only a 
few feet of border in a back yard you must be satis- 
fied with favoring herbs and leaf lettuce, but if there 
is land enough arrange it in the following manner: 
Have the earth fertilized, well spaded and broken 
very fine. Divide into narrow beds that you can 
reach across with ease. Decide upon the salads and 
flavors that you wish to raise and select the exposure 
most suitable to each vegetable. For the perennials 
have the beds where the plants may be well protected 
in the winter. 

A bed two feet wide and six long will be ample for 
sweet basil, sweet marjoram, summer savory, thyme, 
sage and tarragon; the same soil and exposure will 
answer for all these herbs. The first of the season a 
little chervil may be planted in this bed; during the 
summer chervil should be planted in a cool, shady 
place. A bed about the size will answer for 
cress, shallot, chives and parsley —the chives 
and parsley to be grown in the border of the bed. 
For the sorrel have a bed about three feet long and 
two wide, planting only half of it the first of the 
season. The other half may be sown with the small 
round carrot and leaf celery, which will be sufficiently 
grown before the ground is required for the later 
planting of sorrel. 

The amount of ground given to lettuce and other 
salads must be determined by the space at your dis- 
posal and how much it is probable you will consume. 
The earth should be free from stones or hard lumps. 
If the soil is of clay, mix some good loam and sand 
with it. A man ora boy should prepare the ground. 


same 
4 ibol, 


Management of Seeds and Plants. Smiall seeds 
should have a thin covering of earth; the larger the 
seed the deeper it should be planted. 

When transplanting make the holes for each plant 


broad and have them well lined with fine earth. 
Spread the roots out and sprinkle fine earth over 


them; hold the plant erect and fill in the hole, 
ing down the earth with the hands. 
protect from the sun for a few days. 
The fertilizer should be well mixed with the earth, 
and care should be taken not to have the unadulter- 
ated fertilizer come in contact with the plant roots. 


press- 
Water well and 


Lettuce. This salad requires good soil, well fertil- 
ized, and plenty of water. There are many varieties 
of this plant. For the litthe garden one should 
choose both the leaf and the head lettuce. One will 
not make a mistake in choosing a variety of the 
tennis ball for the head, and Romaine for the leaf. 
The young, tender plants of any variety make a 
refreshing salad, and may be cultivated at all seasons 
with little trouble. If the young leaves of the lettuce 
are to be consumed the seeds should be sown quite 
thick. Sowa row every ten days. Gather the leaves 
while yet small and tender. Following this plan one 
may always be sure of a green salad. 

If the lettuce is to be transplanted for heading, sow 
the seeds thinly ; transplant into soil when the plants 
are strong, and give them plenty of water. For head 
lettuce the young plants should be grown in a cold 
frame and be transplanted into the open ground as 
soon as the weather will permit. It is very difficult to 
head lettuce in hot weather; be satisfied with the 
fresh, voung leaves. 

Romaine should be blanched. When the heads 
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are well grown draw the outside leaves together and 
tie at the top in such a manner as to prevent the 
water from entering the head. Water at the roots. 
Lettuce should be dry when tied, else it will decay. 
It will require from ten to twenty days to blanch. 


Endive. This plant is a variety of chicory, and the 
treatinent of it is practically the same as for lettuce. 
It is not as tender a salad as lettuce, but when well 
blanched makes an agreeable change, the slightly 
bitter flavor making it particularly acceptable to some 
| tastes. The curly endive isthe best forsalad. When 
well grown blanch the same as Romaine. In the fall 
take up the large plants; tie as for blanching. Set 
the plants in loam and sand, in the cold frame or in 
boxes in the cellar; keep the earth at the roots damp. 

Escarole is another variety of chicory and is treated 
like the endive. It is better for a winter salad than 
| the endive, as it is less liable to spoil in the cellar. 

Cress or peppergrass may be sown every ten days, 
the same as the leaf lettuce. 

Sorrel has a broad, tender leaf. It makes a good 
salad of itself or it may be mixed with lettuce. Get 
the spinach sorrel, which is not so acid as the other 
kinds. Have the earth well fertilized ; 
in drills, 


sow the seeds 
covering them with a thin layer of fine 
earth. Keep free from weeds and well watered. In 
four or five weeks thin the beds, using the small 
plants for salad. At the end of six or eight weeks 
the leaves may be gathered for salad, soup or vege- 
table. Sow seed two or three times during the sum- 
mer. In the early fall transplant some of the roots 
into a new bed. When the frost comes cover both 
the new and old beds with a thick layer of fertilizer. 
In the early spring uncover one bed at atime. The 
leaves will grow rapidly and will be large, mild 
and tender. The roots will bear for three or four 
years; they should he renewed at the end of this 
| time. This salad may be grown in frames in the 
greenhouse, or in boxes in a window. 














of Greater New York.”’ 


HIS is a photograph of a street in PROSPECT PARK, SOUTH, of which Popular 
Science Monthly says: ‘It represents the highest type of street improvement 
known to modern engineering science.”’ 
**Mr. Alvord appeals to the best class of house buyers. 
gardening and interior decorations have all been subjects of exhaustive study. The 
result has been the most exclusively beautiful of all the detached residential sections 
Twenty minutes from City Hall. 
illustrations (which speak only the truth), write 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 257 Broadway, New York City 


Another leading New York paper says: 
Architecture, landscape 


For book of photographic 














YOU WILL BE 
MORE THAN SATISFIED 


The New Models are Superb 


Prices: $75, $50, $40 
ll 


DEALERS SUPPLIED BY 
MONARCH SALES DEPARTMENT 


New York Chicago San Francisco 












































COMFORT 
CHAIR 


Automatically Adjusts to any 
Position — Lasts a Lifetime. 

For sale 
Stores, or sent direct to you upon receipt of price, 
$3. 50, you pay freight; or we will prepay freight 


$3.50 


at Furniture, Hlardware and General 


in U.S., east of Rocky Mountains, north of North 
Carolina and New Mexico, upon receipt of $4.00. 


Our Booklet, “GOLF-CROQUET,” tells hoy 
to play the mew yvame on any small hen. 
Sent TREE for your best dealer's name 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO. 
408 S. Canal Street, Chicago 

















THE DISTANCE 1S SHORT 


 @» BETWEEN THE NARROW >. ~ 
AND DINGY TENEMENTS OF THE C[TY 
AND THE SUNNY FIELDS OF THE COUNTRY 
WHERE THE AIR 1S REDOLENT WITH SWEET 
SMELLING FLOWERS, Lf YOU are Moumed 
wan H-AND EVERY MOMENT 
OF YOUR OUTING IS ENJOVABLE 
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Dealers supplied by 
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MONARCH SALES 
DEPARTMENT «; 


Chicago, =“ 
NewYork. SanfranciseO-*-7 
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IF YOU WANT A 
BICYCLE 


That is a common sense bicycle — 
built to wear, light in weight, 
handsomely finished and which 
can be had at a moderate price, 
order a 190) 


HARTFORD 


Price $35 


If you wish to have the advantage 
of the first wear of a reliably 
guaranteed machine at a still lower 
price, we have the 

Price 


VEDETTE “% 


We furnish Hartfords and Vedettes 
with our TIRE or HUB COASTER 
BRAKE for $5 Extra. 


Catalogue of any Columbia dealer or by mail ~ 
for 2-cent stamp 


Columbia Sales Department 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Perfect Light 


Immensely cheaper than gas or kero- 
sene, ind brighter, pleasanter. Fine 
print read 45 feet away. 100 candle 
power 20 hours costs 3c. No odor, no 
smoke, no alcohol torch. 


Canton Incandescent 


Gasoline aaaye 


Lighted instantly with one 
match. All styles. Double 
and single burners, for home, 
business or public buildings, 
$2.75 and up. 

OF" Canton” lamps are 
noteworthy for heauty of de- 
sign, convenience and honesty 
of construction. 


Cauton Incandescent Light 


Co., Box 0, Canton, 0. 





















Two Enemies 
of Paint 


Improperly mixed paints 
cry out de the sun's heat, 
fgets pmo bes the sulphur 
in coal sme 


~ Patton’s 
proot Pants 


Resist sun. smoke and weather lik 
Guaranteed to keep the house fres! and 
sound five years. 


Book of puint knowledge free. 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 














The luxurious every-day train to California, the 
Overland Limited, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. via 
Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Railways. Dining cars @ /a carte. Buffet 
Library Cars. Drawing Room Sleeping Cars without 
change. The best of everything. Personally con- 
ducted excursions semi- —_ Send for illustrated 
booklet. W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 


“Home Comfort” 


LAWN OR 
PORCH SWING 


Greatest invention of 
the age. Sells at sight. 
Agents wanted everywhere 








Apply to 


M. C. HENLEY, ROLLER SKATE MFR., Richmond, Ind. 












“An invaluable aid.""— Boston Herald 


The American Salad Book 


The most complete, original and useful « ollec- 
tion of salad recipes ever brought together, 
mailed to any address for $1.06. 
MeCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers 
145 East 25th Street, New York 
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READY, AOR USE 
ALTER HEATING 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NLY,, U.S.A. 




















)” Fifty 
Years Ago 


When a woman shopped 
for silverware there was 
no difficulty in getting 
the genuine forks and 
spoons made by Rogers 
Bros. ‘To-day there are 
so many imitations of 
the famous Rogers 
goods that unless you 
remember and insist 
on getting 


“1847 


Rogers 
4 Bros.” 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 
ve sa You may find one of 
these cheap imitations sub- 
stituted. Remember the num 
ber 1847" —the year Rogers Bros. first made 
silver plated ware —if you want the genuine, 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for booklet No. 61 R. 
NTERNATIONAL SILVER Co.,, successor to A 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn. 

















A Foamy, Fragrant Toilet and Bath 


SOAP 


MADE FROM IMPORTED OLIVE OIL. 


fealers, or sent. postpaid, fur 10 cts. 
and your dealer's name. 


‘LLEN BR. WRISLEY €0., CHICAGO 








LEARN TO SING 


\t home with my thorough course 
of training. My beautiful book 
of information on Voice Culture, 


Voice Made Beautiful 
Mailed to any address. Culti- 
vation of the voice made easy 
with my method of teaching. 
Vref. G. M. Whaley, Kalamazeo, Mich. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


VEGETABLES AND HERBS 





N PLANTING an herb and small vegetable garden 
from which to secure flavors care should be taken 
to follow closely the directions as to method of culture, 
and alsoto secure the location and treatment required 
for each kind of plant. When growing plants or 
herbs under cover observe as far as possible the 
same conditions. One of the great drawbacks in 
growing under cover is lack of air and showering. 


Summer Savory is an annual and must be raised 
from seed every year. 


Thyme, Sage and Sweet Marjoram are perennials 
and may be grown from seeds or from cuttings, 
offshoots or roots. These herbs are strong-flavored 
and only a small quantity of them need be raised. 
They are not salad herbs, but are used for flavoring 
soups, sausages, stuffings for meats and poultry, etc. 
Have the beds in a sunny exposure; the earth should 
be light and well worked. Sow the seeds as soon as 
the ground is warm. Gather the herbs when they 
are in bloom, tie them in bunches, hang them in the 
shade to dry, then put in separate paper bags, mark 
and keep in a dry place. 


Sweet Basil is an annual grown from seeds. Plant 
the seeds in boxes in April. When several leaves 
have grown on the young plants transplant them into 
little pots or larger boxes, and when the season is 
well advanced —in the Eastern and Northern States 
about the middle of May—transplant into the 
garden, Basil requires a light soil and a warm, 
sunny exposure. It may be grown in the house in 
pots or boxes, the small green basil being the best 
for this purpose. Basil is used in salads, soups, 
sauces, etc., and is dried and employed in the same 
manner as sage, savory and sweet marjoram. 


The Shallot is propagated by bulbs or cloves, each 
bulb containing several cloves. These are separated 
and planted not very deep and about four inches 
apart. They require a rich soil well fertilized. The 
time for planting is in the spring when the ground is 
warm enough. The bulbs will be ripe about four 
months from the time of planting. Take them from 
the earth, let them lie in the sun to dry for a day or 
two, then put in baskets or bags in a cool, dry place. 
The cloves are used for seasoning salads, soups and 
sauces, and the green leaves of the shallot are some- 
times used for the same purpose as the cloves. 


Cibol, or Scallion, is analogous to the chive and 
the shallot, and yet it has a decided individuality. 
This plant is generally grown from the seed, but 
sometimes fromthe bulbs. It should be planted deep 
so that the lower part of the stalk may be bleached and 
tender. The cibol should be planted in well-fertilized 
ground, the seeds sown in drills and rather thick, as 
the herb can be pulled as soon as it has attained any 
size. This plant is very much used in France fo: 
flavoring salads, sauces, soups and ragouts. The 
flavor is that of a very delicate onion, In winter it 
may be raised in the hotbed or in pots that are kept 
in sunny windows. 


Chervil is one of the finest seasoning herbs we 
have and one of the most easily grown. Itis delicious 
in salads, soups, sauces, etc, It grows rapidly and 
goes to seed after a few weeks, so that to have it in 
perfection it must be sown once a month in the 
spring and fall, and every fifteen days in summer. 
For use in the early spring sow the seed about an 
inch deep in a sunny sheltered spot in the autumn ; 
the plants will come up as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. As soon as these plants are up sow 
another row of seeds. During June, July and August 
sow the seeds in a cool, shady place —the north side 
of the house, for example. For winter use sow 
frequently in boxes or pots. The curled variety is 
the best to plant. 


Parsley. This herb is a biennial and must be 
raised from the seed every two years. It is safer to 
sow some seed every year, Sow early in the spring 
in good soil. The seeds of this plant germinate 
slowly; if they are soaked in water before planting 
it hastens the growth. In dry weather keep well 
watered, 

For winter use sow parsley the last of August o1 
the beginning of September in deep, rich earth, in 
boxes, or if in the greenhouse, in borders. The roots 
are long and the earth must be deep enough to allow 
for free growth. 

Parsley requires sun and warmth, but a sunny 
window in the cellar or attic, where the temperature 
will not go below 38°, will answer. 


Chives are a species of onion which are employed 
in) Seasoning soups, salads, etc., for which purpose 
only the green tops are used, Chives are propagated 
by bulbous reots, which multiply rapidly. The 
soil should be well worked, the bulbs separated and 
placed in it two or three inches apart and covered 
with earth to the depth of two inches. Plant in a 
border, having two rows to each border, Cut off 
the tender tops for use, cutting about two or three 
inches from the ground. The new shoots grow very 
rapidly. This plant will stand the cold of winter if 
covered with a little extra earth. 

For winter use separate some of the bulbs in 
September and plaut them in a fresh bed. Take 
them up before the earth freezes; cut off the tops 
and put the roots in a box of mixed sand and loam. 
Keep them in a cool place, but where the roots can- 
not freeze. From time to time plant some of the 
bulbs in pots of rich loam and put them in a warm, 
sunny window. 


Tarragon. No garden flavor that we have can take 
the place of this herb, which deserves to be better 
known and more widely cultivated. It has a flavor 
peculiar to itself, and it gives to salads, sauces, 
vinegar, etc., a quality which no other seasoning is 
capable of giving. Its culture in the garden is 
perfectly simple ; in the house it is more difficult. 

Tarragon is a perennial; it does not produce seeds 
and must be propagated by cuttings and by the divi- 
sion of the roots. It should be renewed by cuttings 
once in two vears, as the quantity and quality of the 


leaves deteriorate with age. The cuttings should be, 


rooted in August. Plant tarragon in a warm, dry 
location and give it ample space to grow. In the 
autumn take up some of the newly-rooted plants and 
potthem. These may be kept in a light cellar and 
planted in the garden in the spring. They should be 
watered a little occasionally. In winter some of 
these plants may be grown in a warm, sunny window 
or the greenhouse. The plants may be purchased in 
the spring; they cost from twenty-five cents upward, 
with the cost of transportation extra. Two plants 
are sufficient for family use. Ali nurserymen do not 
grow tarragon, but will always get it when wanted. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


styles in your local market or buy half so cheap. 


the Freight Everywhere. 


WE WANT AN AGENT 


In every town to take orders from their friends and 
neighbors, for which we will pay liberal commissions. 
We will furnish you with large sample-books to sell 
from, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns — every 
design new. Selling wall paper by our method is a 
dignified and artistic business, suitable for either men 
or women, and requires no capital or experience. It 
pays well from the start, for no one can compete with 
you in variety, quality or price. Over 13,000 
agents now selling our papers. 


For samples or particulars about the agency, 
write to our nearest store 


41% 43 W.14™ ST NEW YORK. 
143 & 145 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. \ 
25 1o 31 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON, 

1015 MARKET ST. PHILADELPHIA. © 
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Our 1901 Designs Now Ready 


OUR line this year represents the handsomest assort- 

ment of wall papers ever shown inthe U.S. If you 
have only one room to decorate, write for samples of our 
new designs and colorings. You cannot obtain the new 
Our 
prices are 50 per cent. lower than last year, and We Pay 


ALFRED PEATS & CO. \3a9 


43 



















Floors and Borders Frgn'in 


* Nakes Old Floors Look New” 


Hardwood Color by using 


7 LOOR-SHINF 


ENAMEL FLOOR COLORS 


FLOOR ENAMELS 
OAK, CHERRY, WALNUT, ete. 
GIVES YOUR FLOORS a hard 
Enamel Finish. No trouble to 
apply. Wears like Cement. Dries 
over night. Contains no Japan or 
Shellac. Sold at Drug, Paint and 
Department stores, @@¢ size covers 
75 feet; $1.00 size, 160 feet. Take 
- kd, Bsn no other, none just as good. /ree 
“It's in the Quality” Booklet and Sample Card, Write to 

FLOOR-SHINE COMPANY, St. Louls, Mo. 
Use “ TRANSPARENT" FLOOR-SHINE on Linoleum and to 

refresh Hardwood Floors, Furniture and Woodwor!:. 

‘“F LOOR-SHINE " sold by Siegel, Cooper Co., N. Y.; The Fair, 
Chit ago; John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Barr's, St. Louis; Emery, 
tird, Thayer, Kansas City; Walbridge & Co., Buffalo; Sibley 
Lindsay Curr Co., Rochester, N.Y.; Schoedipger, Fearn & Co., Co- | 











lhunbus, O.; New York Store, Indianapolis ; Woodward & Lothrup, 
Washington, D. C.; DeMoville & Co., Nashville, Tenn., and other 
leading dealers, Exclusive agency given to dealers. Write to-day. 
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” Bobbinet Ruffled Curtains> 


THE .SWELL WinDOW DRAPERY 
ONDON PARIS NEW } 

DAINTY & INEXPENSIV a | 
s J for Iv raled Cala 7 


ConEN BROS «(0424 426 Broadway NY Sy 








Fine Leathers 


All Kinds, all Colors — Wholesale and Retail. 


Headquarters for 
Pyrographic Leathers, 
Outfits, Designs 
Undecorated Leather and 
Wood Articles, Artistic 
!_cather Novelties, Leather 

for Interior Work. 


Fine Leather Co. F 
Central Musle 
Nall 
enteauo 











Per Cent. 


333 to Saved 


ON LACE CURTAINS 
We sell direct to consumer 


Call at our sample room or send 
2c. stamp for booklet and price 
list, containing 160 illustrations 
of staple and up-to-date win- 
dow draperies. 


NEW YORK 
CURTAIN MFG. CO. 
396 and 398 Broadway,N.Y. 








Indian 


Pictures 


Book of 46 subj . in 
black and white, and 
two plates in color from 
the famous R 
¥ . Size of 
book 7x9 inches. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of 
»rice, i 
sart’s 80- e 
trated Indian 

v 4 logue, 10 cents. 


F. A. RINEHART, Photographer, 1525 Douglas St., (maha 











What te Do— What te Say — What te Write — What to Wear 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


A book of manners for every~lay use. Every point covered. 
Every act explained. 


Sent on receipt of price, $2.00 
Net ture, Phillips & Co., Publishers, 145 E. 25th St., New York 
OTHER = fypzs. i Scat 
why not utilize it by 
PEOPLE’S Learning Proofreading ? 
BRAINS 

















We are the original instructors by mail. 
Home Correspondence School, Philada. 
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: Corea «fast 
\ DETROIT 
JEWEL 


‘Gas Range 












Light a match, | 





Turn a valve, 
The fire’s hot, 
The water boils, 
The coffee simmers, 
The toast browns, 
The eggs cook, 
The meal’s ready. 










Turn the valve, 
The fire’s out, 
The kitchen 

cools, 


The work is done, and 











the cook is through 


until lunch time. 


* Cooking by Gas,” a valuable manual 
for housekeepers ; contains about 200 new and original 
recipes written especially for this pamphlet by 
Marion Harland, Mrs. M. J. Lincoin, Mrs. Helen 
Armstrong, M. L. Clarke, E. M. Colling and others. 
Sent free. Mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


DETROIT 
STOVE Made 
WORKS, ™ 
Detroit, woreed 


Mich styles. 


Chicago, 
iil. 























Brilliancy unsurpassed 


LECTR 
SILICO 


Lustre that will last 
Never scratching, never wearing.—At Grocers. 
Box, postpaid, 15 cents, stamps 
Trial quantity for the asking. Send address on Postal 
** SILICON,”’ 34 Cliff Street, New York 


LIGHTNING NEEDLE —taperea 


eiieniememmemeenn 
New in Shape, easy to 














thread, easy to sew with, \ LIGHTNIN G-NEEDLE 4 
Eyes Larger than on ! N a og fy 
any other Needle. | ] IK | 
The Best for Sewing 
and for Embroider- 


ing. NO EQUAL. 


Ask your Dealer for them, 
If he doesn't sell them 
send his name and 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Case 
To sell Lightning Needles in every home. 
Agents Wanted Will be bought nine times out of ten. 
Send for terms, circular and free sample. 
THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 591 Broadway, New York 


GEO. .PRINTZ 8uce: 
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> Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 
from pattern plates better than at a store. 

sell carpets at wholesale prices and m: a 
them up ready to lay. Our book, giving 

full information, with large assort- 

ment of pattern plates, showing car- 

pets in actual colors, sent free on 

request. We pay the freight. 


c——_ The Russell Carpet Company 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN and MRS. WARMAN 





tll be answered in this column 
Mfr. War ' writing to men and Als IVarman ¢t 
women. Posta tust be inclosed for replies by mail 


Milk May be Taken at Any Time provided it is 
sipped slowly. 


Superfluous Hair cannot be removed by lemon 
juice. It will not have the slightest effect. 


Chest Protector. I should not advise the wearing 
of one. People who are always bundling up are 
always catching cold. 


The Eyes May be Greatly Benefited by practicing 
the neck movements, also by a circular movement of 
the tips of the fingers while pressing the temples. 


An Overcoat should not be kept on for any length 
of time after entering a warm room. The tendency 
is to overheat and make a person more sensitive to 
the cold, 


Bathing During Profuse Perspiration is more to be 
commended than bathing when the body has cooled 
off, inasmuch as in the latter case the vitality may be 
too low for reaction. 


Breakfast. There is no harm in eating a light 
breakfast, but it should be of such a kind —that is, 
so easily capable of digestion 
with active pursuits. 


as not to interfere 


A Cold Settles in the Weakest Spot. To avoid 
colds of any kind keep your head cool and your feet 
wari. Above all, do not coddle yourself by wear- 
ing a nightcap, no matter how cold your sleeping- 
room Is, 


Playing Golf will strengthen the arms and may pos- 
sibly burn out some of the adipose tissue, but scarcely 
enough to make the difference visible. To reduce 
the plumpness massage is necessary, inasmuch as the 
treatment should be local. 


Fresh Fruits, as the apple, the pear and the plum, 
when taken without sugar, diminish, rather than 
increase, the acidity of the stomach. The vegetable 
sauces and juices are converted into alkaline carbon- 
ates, Which tend to counteract acidity, 


Age Limit. [ am pleased that there are so many 
inquiries being made along this line. It is indicative 
of a desire for long life, and that means correct liv- 
ing, correct thinking, proper exercise, fresh air, pure 
water and pure foods, I do not think that there is 
any age limit. 


Frequent Change of Shoes is not only better for 
those having tender feet, but also for those who wish 
to avoid having them. It is not only hygienic but 
economical as well to change one’s shoes often. 
Two pairs of shoes used alternately will last as long 
as three pairs used successively. 


Imagination is a Wonderful Factor indeed, but it 
plays no part in the beneficial results of insulation. 
Any one who is at all familiar with the natural tend- 
ency of the currents of electricity knows that their 
course is earthward, and that this current may be 
broken by properly insulating the feet. 


Pain in the Eyes and back of them is likely due to 
undue pressure or straining of the optic nerve, and 
this is probably caused by the glasses. The evident 
misfit should be corrected by an oculist. Insist upon 
a change until the conditions are removed, Glasses 
need to be such as to produce no pain, nor unpleasant 
feeling. 


Cereals, of all foods, are those that contain most 
soluble phosphates, which serve as nutrients to the 
bones. This is especially of importance regarding 
the diet of children. It is an established fact that 
children fed with very moist food will be gigantic in 
stature as compared with children nourished on 
dried, smoked, spiced, astringent or tonic food 
administered sparingly. 


Food Combinations. By a mixed diet I mean 
foods of different values—for instance, meat and 
vegetables; bread and meat; fruits and milk; grains 
and vegetables; cereals and milk but not meat and 
milk; milk and vegetables; fruits and vegetables. 
Eggs agree with any or all other wholesome and 
digested foods, while sugar is likely to disagree with 
all other foods when taken with them, but not when 
prepared with them. 


Eight Hours’ Sleep. Is it Necessary? That de- 
pends ; depends on one’s temperament, one’s occu- 
pation and one’s vitality. However, a prominent 
nerve specialist says it is a delusion that so much 
sleep is needed. Contrary to the general idea he 
advocates eight hours for only the strong and 
vigorous, while those of nervous temperaments can 
get along on seven or six hours. If one can sleep 
six or seven hours comfortably it is unnecessary to 
worry about the remaining hours or more rest ; below 
six hours is the danger line. 


Fish as Brain Food. There is a widespread notion 
that fish contain large proportions of phosphorus, 
and on that account are particularly valuable as brain 
food. The percentages of phosphorus in specimens 
thus far analyzed are not larger than are found in the 
flesh of other animals used for food. But even if the 
flesh be richer in phosphorus there is no experimental 
evidence to warrant the assumption that fish are 
more valuable than meats or other food materials 
for the nourishment of the brain. The opinion of 
eminent physiologists is that phosphorus is no more 
essential to the brain than nitrogen, potassium or 
any other element that occurs in its tissues. The 
value commonly attributed to the phosphorus is 
based on a popular misconception of statements by 
one of the early writers on such topics. In discuss- 
ing the belief that ‘fish contain certain elements 


| which are adapted in a special manner to renovate 


the brain and so to support mental labor,” a promi- 
nent physiologist says, ‘‘ There is no foundation 
whatever for this view.”” A laboring man doing 
heavy work requires a diet containing a compara- 
tively large amount of the fuel ingredients, and 
enough of flesh-forming substances to make good 
the wear and tear of the body. These materials are 
all present in the flesh of animals, but not in the 
requisite proportions. Fish and the leaner kinds of 
meat are deficient in materials which yield heat and 
muscular power. When, however, fish and meat are 
supplemented by bread, potatoes, etc., a diet is pro- 
vided which will supply all the demands of the body. 
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&} Cooking Is Made Easy | 


the oven, our 


with coal, wood or gas in correct parts to make 
perfect combustion. No heat is wasted, because 


The Favorite Stove and Range Co. 


eptin finish, which changes Our plant covers 10° neres, ‘ 
and price, without affecti 
e capacity, convenie 
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*n become fascinated with the Favorite, 


elous control they have over heat. Bak- @% 
ing and roasting are better by our system of hot and cold 
ation. Poised amid the even heat of 
drip roasting proceeds equally, the 
an half. Al 
‘= 2 
Favorite 
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Steel Plate 
Ranges 


k no air at joints. The firebox mixes air 





* 
the non-conductor walls are perfect as a loco- ad 
motive’s (3 thicknesses, see border of adver- 
tisement). In this way ‘the Favorite pays for 
itself in saving. Corrugated water fronts with 
large heating and circulating capacity. Tested a 
ou higher pressure than carried by any water a 
works. Where there are no water works, our 
reservoirs may be used exclusively. 

Our new catalogue (free) tells you plainly why 

the Favorite is the best and most economical as 

Range for you to own—also gives prices, ad 


Dept.1, PIQUA, O., U.S. A. 


ting the most complete of its kind 
nce, weight of material,etc. 
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Club men and all 





SAUCE 


The Original 


relish given to Oyster Cocktails, Welsh Rarebits, Lobster 
j Newburgh and all Dishes Flavored with this Sauce. 


O/GNATURE Lt XA, * 4 Sohn Duncans Sons 
on every bortie, a VHLr rend “Agents - New York. 
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a. 
and Genuine Worcestershire 


good livers appreciate the appetizing 
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Sample can and G Ab, 
booklet for 6c in stamps. srocers 


VAN CAMP PACKING Co. = : 
202 Kentucky Ave.. Indianapolis, Ind. 











THE ONE 
SCIENTIFIC 
PRESERVER 
OF FOOD 


“ODO RLESS” 


REFRIGERATOR 


No contamination— one dish won't taste of another. 
Odors carried OF F and OUT of the Provision Chamber 
NOT over ice. Cold alr only used once. Saves ice. 

Built of Solid Oak, hand maar de, lin oe with Zinc, Whit 

Enamel and Nickeloid. Catalo : M for the askiny. 
THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Largest Exclusive 
Makers of Oak Refrigerators 





| BAILEYS COMBINATION 











HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of 
good stories which might easily be 
made sal: ible, make up the great 
inass of rejected manuscripts.” 
Our School of Journalism, in 
charge of successful authors, 
criticises, corrects and revises, 
as well as teaches how to write. 
Write for booklet. 
NATL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
16-48 2d Natl Bank Bldg., Washington, D.¢, 
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‘THe new patterns in 


1835 
R. Wallace’’ 


Silver are unusually at 

tractive. Each pattern 

is unique in the rich 

ness of design and fin- 

ish which have made 
**1835 R. Wallace” © 

Silver famous. All the 

beauty and wear of solid 


silver at half the cost. Lovers 
of the beautiful in silver 
will enjoy our catalogue No, 
75 Ky, whichis sent free on 
R. WALLACE & SONS 


postal request. 
MFG. COMPANY 
Wallingford, Conn. 
STORES IN 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago London 


Sold Everywhere *, YS) \\l Ned 
}i terete RASS il th | nahh 


For Your Wedding 


We are prepared to furnish 
orrect in style, 
Invitations and Announcements, (clit, aml prices 
Our work is the result of study and experience. We will send 
samples, prices and booklet, */Medding Customs,” tree on appli 
cation. State whether printed or engraved goods are desired 
Write us before ordering 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 











Your Teeth 
are 


your Fortune 


Success i in Life 





for man or woman in these day 

activity depends largely on pet 

attractiveness —which the fragrant 

breath, beautiful gums and dazziing 

white teeth do se much t r 
USE 


wRrriocnt’s 
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TOOTH PASTE 


For the Teeth, Mouth, Gums 
and Breath 





CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL ©0- 
Dept. 0, Detroit, Wieh.. U.S. 4. 





Your DENTOMYRH Toot! 
PASTE is a most satisfactur 
tifrice. It leaves a 
cleanliness in the mout! 

JULIA MARLOWE 
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Mennen’s 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 































The only powder 
without a particle 
of impurity. 
Soothes the most 
tender skin. Re- 
fuse any of the 
many cheap im- 
itations. Counter- 
feits contain > 
irritants of a edi 
dangerous nature. Mennen’s is made 
only of purified talcum and boracic 
acid. It isantiseptically prepared and 
allays inflammation immediately. 
For the troubles of infancy it is in- 
valuable. For the man who shaves 
it is delightful. For sunburn, irrita- 
tion and all toilet 
purposes it is indis- 
pensable. Toinsure 
getting the genuine 
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Trade-Mark 
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Look for the 
picture of 
Gerhard Mennen 
on the cover 
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The genuine costs ste 
a little more, but ste 
se there’s a reason for %% 
2 it in quality. Sold everywhere, or 
%¢ sent by mail for 25 cents. 
s Sample Free, Mention this magazine 
of GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Ss 100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. fs 
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Adjustable Go-Carts 


That are comfortable, because of the many 
positions easily had on our cart only. A 
customer says: ‘‘It just fits the Baby.” 
Write for our catalog. Price, $4.95 and up. 
Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River 
{points west equalized). Buying from us 
means best carts and a saving in price. 
Direct from Factory. 
MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY COMPANY 
Dept. A, CINCINNATI, O. 


Comfortable as a cradle 


The ‘‘Bloch’’ Ay 
Reclining Go-cart 


overcomes every objection 
urged against the old 
kind. Recommended 
by physicians. very 
mother should write 
for our book (free), 
showing all the dif- 
ferent styles and tell- 
Ing prices, 


Invalid Chairs Press a button and the “ Bloch” 
















for house or street, #0-cart changes toa baby-carriage. 
and combination for 


both, \ third less than regular. Write 
for pictures of them. 





p he er won't supply you, we ut 
actory hre al Par 
of Man on At paid east 
Philadelphia 
Baby Carriage Factory 
; Builders of 
est Baby Carriages, G 
rts, In id and Recli 
ing ¢ irs, 
Hand 715 Spring Garden St, 
Philadelphia 














Studied at home. PIANO, ORGAN, 
‘IOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO 


and MANDOLIN, with great- FREE 
to-day for full information 


S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 154-158 Sth Ave., New York 
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The Childs 

> and r Ye 
Its Mother % 
By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


lodine Stains may be entirely removed by wetting 
them thoroughly with strong ammonia water. When 
iodine is applied to a part it is best to cover it with a 
piece of cotton or cheesecloth to protect the clothing. 


An Appropriate Christening Gift is a case of white 
leather containing a baby’s brush and comb, mounted 
in silver, and either a silver-topped powder-box or a 
silver-mounted rattle, as may be desired. The brush 
is five inches long and quite large enough to be useful 
as the child grows older. 


Paint-Boxes should be purchased only from reliable 
firms who will guarantee that they contain harmless 
French paints; very cheap ones should be avoided. 
Colored pencils or colored crayons are safer for 
little children, who are apt to moisten the paint- 
brush by putting the tip to their lips. 


Baby’s First Shoes are of pink, blue, white, tan or 
black kid, with a kid sole; they have a bow and tiny 
buckle on the toe, and are tied on the instep with 
ribbon matching the kid in color. They cost fifty 
cents a pair, and may be worn with stockings of 
the same shade or with cream or black ones, as 
preferred. 


A Fan Bag is a pretty gift for a young girl. It 
should be ten inches long, three inches wide at the 
top, tapering to a point. It may be made of cream- 
white silk or satin with her monogram embroidered 
on it in gold, or her favorite flower painted on one 
side. A silk cord is run through a casing at the top 
by which to carry it. 


Colored Underskirts may be purchased ready made 
for little girls. The cheaper ones are of sateen, a 
better quality of mercerized sateen in red or blue, 
and the finer ones of silk moreen. They are made 
with a deep umbrella ruffle, finished with a corded 
ruffle on the bottom, or with knife plaiting and a bias 
band above it. They are more suitable for spring 
wear than white underskirts. 


A Pretty Spring Frock fora little girl from six to ten 
years old is made of cashmere in any becoming color 
to wear with a white lawn guimpe. The waist is full 
and has a bias piece about three inches in width 
turned over around the neck. This and the short 
sleeves are edged with a knife plaiting of silk match- 
ing the cashmere in shade, and trimmed with three 
rows of narrow silk braid. The skirts are worn quite 
short, not reaching much below the knees. 


A Punching Bag may be procured at as low a price 
as a dollar. It may be fastened to the ceiling and 
floor by small ropes and elastic cords, or suspended 
from the ceiling. Punching it is an excellent exer- 
cise for girls; ten or fifteen minutes should be 
devoted to it after the bath in the evening, the bag 
being struck with the closed fist in light gloves. It 
should hang a little below the level of the eyes. It 
strengthens the muscles of the arms, develops the 
chest, and increases the capacity of the lungs. 


A Mackintosh Cloak, double-breasted, with a cape 
buttoning high in the neck, may be procured at from 
two dollars and a half to three dollars anda half. A 
blue one looks well for a girl with fair hair, and a 
garnet for a darker girl. It is very important that the 
cloak should cover the dress entirely, as if the hem of 
the dress is damp the wearer is apt to take cold. 
The feet should be well protected with high storm 
rubbers. The foundation of many serious colds is 
laid by the want of proper protection on cold, wet 
spring days. 


Baby's Flannels. Cotton and wool or silk and wool 
flannel is better for children’s use than the all-wool 
material, as it is less likely to shrink in washing. 
Any flannel, however, will shrink more or less if it is 
improperly washed. Make a warm soapsuds with 
white soap, wash the flannels quickly in it, rinse 
them in water of the same temperature, dry them 
quickly in the sun or by a fire, and while still a little 
damp press them witha warmiron. Worsted jackets 
and socks should be laid on a folded towel while still 
wet, pulled into shape and pinned in place until they 
are quite dry. 


A Savings Bank Account is a great incentive to 
thrift in children. If one is begun for the baby, even 
with a very small sum, and added to through child- 
hood and youth with a certain proportion of the 
money that otherwise would be spent carelessly and 
thoughtlessly by the child, there will be a very 
respectable amount on the credit side of the ledger 
when the depositor is eighteen years old. The habit 
of self-denial is not the least of the substantial benefits 
that follow a wise economy of money. The power to 
give is only possible to most people by their having 
the ability to save. 


Art Seals. Children who are fond of collecting 
crests and monograms to arrange in various devices, 
as hearts, anchors, triangles, etc., ina book, or who 
like to use them in decorating photograph frames, 
will be charmed with art seals. They are waferlike 
bits of paper, minute escute heons in various shapes, 
many of them copied from valuable antique cameos. 
The ground is a delicate shade of color, mauve, 
pink or apple green; the device is in white relief, 
something like the Wedgwood figures. The desigus 
include a Greek dancing girl, a dainty French mar- 
quis and marquise, a girl playing tennis, a Cupid, 
a cavalier, a sheepdog, and a Dutchman smoking. 
The back of each wafer is gummed and only requires 
moistening to attach it to the desired surface. 


Hereditary Phthisis. The modern theory is that 
the children of consumptive parents are predisposed 
to the disease, but it does not necessarily follow that 
they are doomed to die of it, or even to have it at all. 
Tuberculosis is supposed to be: caused by a distinct 
bacillus or germ. ‘The tissues of children born into a 
family where the disease is hereditary offer peculiarly 
favorable conditions for the growth and development 
of this bacillus if it happens to lodge inthem. This 
tendency mav be counteracted by bringing the chil- 
dren up under proper hygienic conditions: Pure air 
and abundance of it both by day and night; salt- 
water bathing to strengthen the body ; the avoidane € 
of cold by proper underclothing, always containing a 
considerable proportion of wool in its material ; and 
above ali, strict attention to the diet. This should be 
particularly nourishing and contain as large a pro- 
portion of fat as can be digested. Cream, butter, 
salad oil, cream cheese, the fat of beef and mutton are 
all useful. If these cannot be taken in suffic ient 
quantities cod-liver oil should be given as a medicine. 
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INI 
SHOE 
BRAND 


WRINGERS 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED e/ 


Cannot be done without a Horse-Shoe Brand 
Clothes Wringer. They last longer, run easier, 


and wring drier than any other wringers made. The rolls are made of pure elastic rub- 
ber, which wring the thick and thin parts of the clothes equally dry, and save the clothes 
and buttons. The Patent Improved Guide Board spreads the clothes evenly and smoothly. 
Our name is on every roll, and every wringer is fully warranted as stated on the Horse-Shoe Tag attached. 


Our little book, “ The Wring of Sense,” is bright and clever. Our novelty, 
“It’s all in the Rubber,” has made thousands laugh. We send both free. 


Address Dept. i, THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, % Chambers st. 


New York 














promptly and guaranteed for 2 


‘| Lest You Forget .is QUALITY 


We offer this splendid 5-Drawer, Drop-Head, No. 9 ARLINGTON 
Machine, the greatest value offered; 
easiest running. We will send you this machine 
subject to examination, and guarantee to refund your money and 
freight charges paid if after 80 Days’ Trial you are dissatisfied for any reason. 


Description of Machine: 
elf-setting eedle; automatic bobbi winder; ‘ 

Senemnain” Gaetan Bh soon seelioe malian Full Ball-Bearing Stand; 
feed; round tool steel needle bar; high arm, 5% x 8%. 


ATTACHMENTS FREE: One ruffier or gatherer ; 
hemmers; tucker; braider; quilter; thread-cutter; also foot hemmer and feller; needles; 
bobbins; screw-drivers; oil-can and oil; complete, thorough instruction books; shipped 
O years. IN NO RVENT order elsewhere without obtaining the 
valuable information in our Catalogue telling Hew and What to buy. Free for the asking. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Incorporated 
158-164 W. Van Buren Street, 


The First National Bank of Chicago and our 15 years dealing with 250,000 customers vouch for our reliability, 


ositively best and 


Fine Golden Oak finish; handsome Mar 
quetry decoration; self-threading shuttle; 


shirring plate; binder; set of four 


Dept. C-3, 
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THE E-Z WAIST 


Is strong but soft, fi 


rm but yielding. It 


supports the clothing, but gives to every 


motion of active 


bodies. 
girls’ styles different — 


Boys’ and 
as they ought to 


be. In sizes from two to twelve years. 


SEND 25 CENTS 


kor a sample waist, and receive also booklet 
and address of nearest dealer. Give age and 
size. Ask for the booklet any way. It gives 
important suggestions to mothers. 


E-Z WAIST COMPANY 


104 Kingston Street, 





Boston, Mass. 















Endorsed by Physicians 
A picture book telling all 
about it Free. 

Glascock Bros. 
Manufacturing Co. 


Box 6 Muncie, Ind. 





COMBINED 


Baby Jumper and 
Rocking Chair 


Combines a Bed, Jumper, Rock- 
ing Chair and High Chair. 
It’s health and 
happiness for 
baby, and rest 
hb and satis- 
faction for 
mother, 









Pat. Dec, 28, "97. 











Free to Mothers 













Cut this advertisement out and send it to us with the 
name of a dealer in your town who does not keep the 


> and the number of 
of $6 M 9 Waist children you — buy 


waists for, and we 
send you free one of our 
grade “M" Waists, if you 


enclose 6 two-cent U. S. stamps 
postage. Give age of child. Save 


children’s health and figures 
by suspending clothes from 
the shoulders—the “M” 
Waist does this and never 
loses its shape. 

The tapes are sewed firmly 
on the knitted fabric and 
carry the weight from the 
shoulders. Extra wide and 
extra strong tapes to pin 
hose supporters on. 
Minneapolis Knitting Works 

624 Bryant Avenue, N 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Morley Ear-drum. 


Invisible, comfortable, safe and almost weight- 

less. No glass, rubber or metal —nothing to 

irritate. A child can adjust it in a few seconds. 

Endorsed by doctors, Deseriptive pamphlet mailed free, 
THE MORLEY CO, 

Dept. S, 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ubens Infant Shirt 




















No Buttons No Trouble 


Vat. Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and cougls, so fatal to a great many 
children, Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us, The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-L.ist, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Metal Doll Heads 


" Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
o- A. Vischer & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Compiete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MKS. J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, BOSTON, Masa. 


ray a 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING 
‘The ideal stocking for summer or winter. 
Iiygienic. Satisfactory and economical. 
‘lwo sepurate parts. Buttons to waist. No 
garters, Try them the next you buy and 
be pleased. Sent on approval where not 
kept by dealers. Write for circulars. 
THE FAY STOCKING €0O., 21 T St., Elyria, Obie 
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The Corset 


of the 


Century 








ARMORSIDE 
Straight Front 


"THIS corset is made according to the latest 

Parisian Fashion, and will not break down 

on the sides, the perpendicular boning in the side 

section relieving the strain on the side steels, and 
makes breaking impossible, 

Material and workmanship equal to garments 

that you pay double the price for. Made with 
four- and five-hook clasps. 


If not for sale at your dealer's, 
send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 

















THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


Challenge comparison and 
competition, If you have not 
worn them you do not know 
true corset comfort combined 
with style. Our “ Militant’’ is 
the acme of straight-/ront 
corsets — you may discover the 
secret if you 












Turn them over and see 
how they’re made 


All seams run around 
the body 
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For sale by every good dealer in the country. 
When you ask for them, see that you get them — 
or try a better store. Our handsome new cata- 
logue mailed rk EE on request. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, New York 














RICHS. -ARLOWE 
SHOES. 
Cc 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


McKay Sewed Lace Boot, - $3.00 
Hand Turned Sewed Lace Boot, 3.50 
Welt Extension Sole Lace Boot, 4.00 


Oxfords, $2.25, $2.50, $3.00 


Sent express prepaid on receipt of price and 25 cts. 


THE RICH SHOE COMPANY 
Department B. MILWAUKEE 
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NEW OUTFIT 


Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box L. 


Instructions, Ilus- 
trated stitches, 18 
in. Linen Center, 10 Linen Doilies and 7 
Battenberg cambric patterns and a complete 
Stamping Outfit; new designs, with a copy 
of “KMBROIDERY MaGazINE,” all for 35c¢. 
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RESSMAKER 4 


By EMMA M. HOOPER 


inquirers names and addresse 
All correspondents who inclose stamps , rd 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


must give ther 


High Turn-Over Linen Collars are worn with shirt- 
waists and butterfly knots of silk. 


Fancy Buttons. Small pearl buttons are used on 
cotton and flaunel shirt-waists, and small silk crochet 
buttons on silk ones. 


White Taffeta Ribbon may be cleaned by washing 
it in warm soapsuds, partially drying, and then 
pressing it quite dry between two pieces of soft 
muslin with a warm iron. 


Shirt-Waists this summer will be made of sheer and 
other materials in white, pink, light blue, lavender 
and red, with trimmings of lace and embroidery. 
The majority of them will be made with bishop 
sleeves, plain backs and long pointed fronts, not 
much bloused. 


Spring Wraps. For driving, traveling and city 
wear full-length garments of cloth, cravenette, serge 
or cheviot are used. For the woman who must wear 
her wrap two seasons I should advise a fly-front, 
snug-fitting reefer, in black or dark tan, with a turn- 
over collar, and lapels. 


Wrinkled Bodices. Wrinkles around the neck of 
a bodice are caused by the under edge of the collar 
being too tight. A collar that is perfectly straight 
does not fit as well as one which is shaped a little at 
the centrefrout. Wrinkles in the back near the collar 
usually indicate that the back is too long. 


Silk Waists. Taffeta is more used than any silk 
because it is cheaper, but the extreme styles in waists 
show peau de soie, poplin, louisine, crystals, chiffon, 
guipure, Chantilly lace and moiréd louisine. A good 
taffeta with a soft finish, at a dollar and a quartera 
yard, will give satisfaction. The sevety-five-cent 
quality is apt to cut. 


Soiled Wings. Milliners clean soiled wings that 
accumulate in their stock by shaking them gently in 
a box of white cornmeal, brushing all the meal out 
carefully with a fine brush. White aigrettes are 
cleaned by washing them gently in warm soapsuds 
made from good soap, rinsing in cold water and 
shaking them dry over a fire. 


Short Women, and women who are stout, should 
wear belts made wide at the back and tapering to an 
inch in width at the front, or shaped round belts 
fitting low, or belts made with a slight point back 
and front. Black belts of patent leather are the 
newest. Those of good quality will not crack if kept 
in soft paper when not in use. 


Dressy Silk Waists are very popular. The sleeves 
are usually of the fancy or lingerie order with the 
puff and wristband cuff. A handsome large lace 
collar is a stylish finish for a silk waist. Poplin for 
waists is wool-filled and costs from a dollar and 
twenty-five cents up. Albatross makes very neat 
separate waists, particularly if trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon. 


Children’s Frocks. The favorite materials for these 
this season are piqué, linen, striped and figured 
dimities, soft-finished organdies, Madras, gingham, 
nainsook and lawn. White retains its popularity. 
Skirts remain short and waists long. Sleeves are 
full and belts are trimmed with beading, through 
which ribbon is run. For hot-weather wear sheer 
materials will be used. 


Black Lace Shawls. I would not advise cutting up 
an old black lace shawl. Such shawls are likely to 
be used this summer for drapery for*iet gowns. A 
shawl may be used as an apron front and the front 
ends draped in the back as a scarf. The bodice and 
sleeves of a gown draped in this way may be trimmed 
with appliqués of lace in a design matching the 
shawl as nearly as possible. 


Wash Skirts. The material used for these skirts 
should be shrunk before being made up. A skirt of 
this sort should be cut with five or seven gores. 
The centre back may be gathered, laid in an inverted 
box-plait or in side plaits. The gathered skirt will 
iron better than the plaited one. Finish the lower 
edge with a deep hem, and a dress braid that will 
wash run flatly on the under side. 


Useful Suits for women who cannot afford many 
changes are of black wool goods of moderate weight. 
Cheviot serge is always durable. Such suits should 
not be made in the extreme of style. A well-made, 
well-fitting black tailored gown, made with a five- 
gored medium flared skirt and fly-front jacket, will 
wear several seasons if well brushed after each 
wearing and kept in good repair. With it may be 
worn either a silk, flannel or cotton shirt-waist. 


Traveling Suits. No material of any kind will 
make a suit that will stand hard traveling in out- 
of-the-way places, where parlor cars are unknown, 
and be sufficiently presentable to wear in a city ata 
large hotel. As you are taking a trunk you had bet- 
ter take a good suit with you, a silk shirt-waist and 
an extra hat, so that you may feel well dressed when 
your friends come to call on you. For rough wear 
have a suit of medium mixed gray cheviot serge, 
made with a skirt of walking length and a snug- 
fitting, fly-front reefer jacket. For your good suit 
select a blue, brown or gray covert cloth or tweed, 
having the skirt made the fashionable length and 
cut, and the jacket either an Eton or a blouse. 


An Invalid’s Outfit. An invalid who is able to sit 
out-of-doors during the summer, and can also go out 
driving, does not in a hilly country, where the air 
is presumably cool, need thin cotton gowns. For 
morning wear, as she objects to anything which 
makes her appear an invalid, she might have some 
dainty shirt-waists of light wash flannel or Madras 
to wear with a light-weight black serge skirt; a 
couple of silk shirt-waists for cool afternoons, and 
some white lawn ones for hot afternoons to wear with 
a black China silk skirt lined with percaline. She 
should have a comfortable wrapper of cashmere or 
light flannel for wear in her room, also some lawn 
ones for hot weather. She will also need a cape for 
driving, and a light shawl to wear when sitting out- 
With a shade hat, and a hat or bonnet to 
wear when driving in a covered carriage, some 
dainty neckwear, several pairs of pretty shoes and 
the necessary underwear, an invalid of moderate 
means should be sufficiently equipped for a summer 
in the country—that is, as far as her clothing is 
concerned, 
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NEVER LOSE THEIR SHAPE 


°RLUSTREIN WET WEATHER 
When Protected by the VICI DRESSINGS 


VICI FRICTION POLISH keeps the leather soft. 
VICI PASTE POLISH brings the perfect gloss. 


ROBT.H.FOERDERER 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SOLE MAKEK OF TIE 


VICI PRODUCTS 


VICI LEATHER DRESSING prevents leather from cracking and 


gives a high polish. 


VICI COMBINATION — the handy package of dressing and polish. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Look for the 
Horseshoe Trade-Mark 








WITHOUT THE FORwtnag Wilh THe Posten 
Straight Military Fronts 
As shown in figure to the right are produced by the 
POSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 
Patented December 5, 1809. 
The only supporter with a pad large enough and supporting 
bands strony enough to push back the entire abdomen, assur- 
ing the wearer a correct standing position and the much- 
desired straight front. It has a waist band which presses on 
sides of waist, making it round, and has no metal parts to 
mar or tear corset. 


Wide web, black or white, . . . . We 
THREE Wide web, fancy frilled, black, white, 
GRADES: | cardinal, blue or pink . The 


Heavy silk web, large pad if desired, @1.25 
See that the name ** Foster "’ is stamped on every pair. Get 
it of yourdealer, If he hasn't it, TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE, 
but order of us direct. Name your dealer, and give color, 
height and waist measure. 


FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER €0., 190 Van Buren St., Chieago 
SUPERBLY TAILORED $ 1 0 00 
GOWN AT om 


SENT CC, 0. D. WITH PRIVILEGE 
OF EXAMINATION, NO MONEY 
KEQUIKRED IN ADVANCE 
Made in the latest mode, of a very 
fine quality all-wool covert cloth in 
Castor, Brown or Koyal Blue 
Jacket made in the Eton style, 
dip front. Has the New D'Aiglon 
Collar, which, together with re 
vers, is faced with Mirrored Vel- 
vet, the latter being cloth overlaid ; 
trimmed with satin straps and gilt 
buttons, latest style flare cuffs trim 
med similarly, lined with an excellent 
quality colored Silk Romaine. Skirt, 
well lined, canvas stiffened, 
inverted, plaited back, $10.00 
WHEN ORDERING CUT OUT Ab- 
VERTISEMENT AND RETURN TOUS 
with your name, address, and color 
desired, also your bust and waist 
measures, inside sleeve length and 
length of skirt in front 


OUR CATALOGLE No. St bs 
replete with Fashion's latest 
dictates in FINE COSTUMES, 
SKIKTS, WAISTS and CLOAKS, 
Mailed free for the asking. 
Stylish drewers should have it, 
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B.GROSSMA 


nc! 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO \~ 


CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 











SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by having ne hooks, no clasps, no lee, no strings, 
no heavy steels, Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes ! 


The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
retains all the 
good and avoids 
the evil of the 
ordinary corset, 
Nothing is lost in 
style or shape. 
‘The effect as here 
shown is an ex 
act reproduction 
of a perfect form 
obtained only 
by wearing 


“THE 
SAHLIN” 


No corset is neces 
sary as it is a Cor- 
set and Form . - 
combined. Ap- Sid Feb. 20, lve. 

proved and endorsed by physicians and health reformers. 

Only to be worn to be appreciated. Every garment guaranteed. 

Made in Corset Coutil, white and drab, also White Summer 
Netting. Price, $1.50 and $1.00. 

Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, order direct, adding 

18 cents for postage. Write for free catalogue. 


SAHLIN CORSET COMPANY 
258 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 


9 for 10 Cents 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 7-in. 
Battenburg desigus, all different, stamped 
on colored cambric. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 61 





Patented July 26, 1598, 
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The Grecian Girdle 


“Corset Rest” 


A natural, graceful and 
comfortable support 
which leaves the waist 
and body unrestrained. 
kor all forms of Ath 
letic, Physical Culture 
and Hygienic exercises. 
lor vocalists, readers, 
lecturers, students, 
teachers. For morning, 
evening and negligee. 
Forcorpulent figures. ‘lo 
be worn with straight- 
front corsets. Grecian 
Girdle ‘Corset Kest” 
is the preéminent com 
fort and health garment 
oftheday. Madein bust 
measure 30 to 50 inches. 





HAN 
GrecAy DLE 


Style 64—White, drab or biack, tine sateen, $1.50 


Style 72 —White imported batiste, 
Style 58—White or drab plain jean, 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE ON REQUEST. 


CLASSIC CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Competent agents wanted in towns of less than 10,000 


1.50 
1.00 
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WHY NOT DRESS WELL? 


Phe simplest gown looks well 
if it fits trimly — The 
Pscillta 
_ 
skirt and .waist holder 
does its work perfectly 
—holds skirt up and 
waist down—need 
not be removed for 
laundering — put on to 
Stay, mever wears or 
tears off. Among thou 
sands of letters, there 
has never been one com 
plaint—always orders for 
more. If your dealer hasn't 
them, we will send direct Hooks 
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jo oo o @) = for 2 skirts — Bars for 3 waists, Ibe, ; 

a but we must have dealer's name. ¢ 

cw) (_)) _ SAPETY SKIRT PLACKET CO. 

Graetectrasesco-sarane sear tee 715 Main Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan ; 
ASK FOR 


Dewey’s Improved Acme Dress 
and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com 
plete garment, always 
ready to 










wear with 
The only 
protector that can be 
worn with Shirt- 
Waists without sew 
ingin. The only 
perfect protec 
tion 


any dress. 


from 
perspira 
tion. 





The Best Shield for bieyele riders, One pair does the work of six. 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33, @ .@5 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39, § .80 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, 1.00 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.24 
Agents Wanted, Send money by P. UO. Or ler. 


M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOUND AT LAST! 


Catalogue Free. 




















W), PATE 
PL eeNeRatnes p> _——- 
— 
U.S PATS. APR. 26°98 & AUG.22'99 
CANADIAN PAT SEPT.29 99 


A Shirt-Waist Holder and Skirt Rupperter te is Always 
Ready for Use. Holds waist down and skirt up. Absolutely te. 
sewing on either. Reduces waist line. Will not rust or corrode 
Made of webbing and aluminum. Agents wanted every- 
where. Send 12 ets. for first one. Sells at sight for 25 ets. 


L. STEPHENSON & CO., 49 West 19th St., New York 


A Substitute for a Corset 


Indispensable to ladies of any age 
or build, for health and beauty of 
figure. Worn under a corset if de- 
sired, or without a corset. Made 
with skirt and hose supporter at- 
tachments. Unexcelled for com- 
fort and coolness, especialls 
for golf and other outdoor 
exercises. 
When ordering send bust 
measure. 
Sizes from 30 to 38... . 
ad s @* @,. 
“over 45, 
AGENTS WANTED 
MRS. C. D. NEWELL, 1085 N. 41st Court, Chicage 













$1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
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You are out 
Nothing 


if not satisfied. We ship for examination, 
and if, after a careful inspection of the goods 
ordered, you are not satistied, we will take 
the shipment back. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


and are the Largest Manufac- 
turers of Vehicles and Harness 
in the World, Selling to the 
Consumer Exclusively. 
We have sold in this way for 28 years. We make 178 
styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. You may 
| not be accustomed to this method of doing business, 
but it will save you money. Don't buy anything in 


this line until you get a copy of our large free iius- 
trated catalogue. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 
W. E. PRATT, Secretary ELKHART, INDIANA 








The cut below ts our No. 882 Pneumatic 
Tire Wagon. Wheels 34 and 36 inches with 2-inch 
No. 1 Goodyear pneumatic tires; open head springs ; 
rubber covered steps. 


As fine every way as 
others sell for $150. 





























EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


Clara Barton, bright Pink; The 
Queen, Purest White; Golden 
Gate, white, tinged pink; Sunset, 
Orange Yellow; Bon Silene, deep 
Carmine; Aurora, Lovely Blush. 


FOR 25 CENTS 


All Will Bloom This Summer 
Send 25 cents for the above Six Colors of Roses 
show you Samples of the Roses I grow, henee this offer. 


Some Special BARGAINS in Flower Collections 


I want to 


8 Lovely Tea Roses, P ” . P P 25 cts 
6 Hardy Roses, each one different, fine for garden, 25 cts 
8 Carnations, the ‘* Divine Flower," all colors, 25 ct 


8 Prize-winning Chrysanthemums, World-Beaters, ‘ 25 cts 
8 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, ‘ 25 cts. 


8 Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses, 25 cts. 
6 Fuchsias, all different, . 25 cts 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, the prettiest flower grown, 25 cts 
10 Superb Large-Flowered Pansy Plants, 25 cts 


Any Five Collections for One Doilar 
Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog fre 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, KBox 50, Springfield, Ohio 
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Gy BE oun’ SANTHE MUN SRNATION 
#~ 110 Rose Novelties for 50c 


Q They are Ready to Grow and Bloom at Onee. 
Our Liberty Collection of New Ever- 
blooming Tea Roses, consisting of the 
following varieties, intended for new cus 
. tomers. Antoine Rivoire, beautiful light 
rosy flesh; Bouquet of Gold, rich golden yellow; Emile Gonin, 
yellow heavily bordered pink; Franels Dubrieul, deep velvety 
crimson; Franels Willard, beautiful snow white; Highland Mary, 
immense creamy white edged pink ; Liberty, rich crimson red; 
Mrs. Robt. Garrett, size enormous, lovely shell pink; Mrs. Robt. 
Peury, the grandest pure white; Princess Venosa, a blending of 
yellow and carmine. The best set ever offered. ‘ 
fori ediate ef- 
12 Large 2 year old Roses £0" imuetinre $1.25 
OUR GRAND SPECIAL OFFERS IN PLANTS 









10 Elegant Hardy Hybrid Perpetual Roses, . 50 cts. 
12 Fragrant Flowering Carnation Pinks, 5O cts 
12 New Large Flowering Chrysanthemums, . 50 cts 
12 Sunset-leaved Coleus, fine for bedding, . ‘ 50 cts 
10 Grand Flowering Geraniums for pots or bedding, 50 ct 

12 Choice assorted Plants for pots or garden, WO cts 
5 Choice Begonias, flowering and ornamental, . . 50 cts. 
15 Magnificent Mammoth-Flowering Verbenas, 4 DO cts. 
15 Giant Flowered Imperial Pansies, rich colors, . ° iO cts. 
20 Choice New Gladiolus, orchid flowering, ; 5 50 cts. 
12 Tuberoses, Dwarf Pearl and Sweet-scented, ; 50 cts 
10 Beautiful Flowering Fuchsias, fine pot plants, 50 cts. 
10 Fine basket and vase plants, vines and foliage, 50 cts. 
% Packets Flower Seeds, sure to grow and please, 50 cts. 


Any 5& of above collections for #2.00 


GRAND OFFE postpald, or entire 15 sets for 656.00 


postpaid : Get your friends to club with you and yet yours FREE, 
Order Now; Don’t Walt. Send for free Catalog. 


THE C. A. REESER CO., BOX H, URBANA, OHIO 








Fence from 10c to $1.00 Per Foot 


No money in advance. 
name for a catalog. 


DWIGGINS-FENCE-CO., ANDERSON, IND. 


Send us your 
























Ot vies or 
Nasturtiums 
For 50c 


A complete collection of 
climbing Nasturtiums, 
each in separate full- 
sized packets. Regular 
price, 95c. ‘(he best seed 
bargain of the year. Don’t 
neglect this opportunity. 
Cultural directions with each 
package. Garden and Floral 
Guide free with the above collec- 
tion, and to all who write and 
tell us what they grow. 


JAS. VICK’S SONS 
151 Main St. B., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Specimen forName. (Mrs. O. F. M.) 


The leaf and 
flower sent are those of the Hibiscus. 


The “ Holy Ghost” Flower. 
name of a variety of Orchid. 
general cultivation. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers. Many varieties of the 
best of these can be procured of dealers who are now 
making a specialty of hardy plants. 


This is the popular 
It is not adapted to 


Aspidistras Bloom, but their flowers are seldom 
discovered as they are generally half underground. 
They are not at all pretty — simply peculiar because 
of their oddity. 


Hollyhock Rust. Bordeaux mixture, the same as 
used by fruit-growers for spraying trees, will prevent 
rust of Hollyhocks. It should be used early in the 
season, more as a preventive than a cure. 


Chrysanthemum Cullingfordii. This variety is so 
named because it was originated by a florist named 
Cullingford. It is an old sort, but one that retains its 
popularity well. It is a very dark crimson, shaded 
with brown and maroon, It ought to be included in 
every collection. 


Yellow Roses. The Persian 
Rose than Harrison’s Yellow. ‘The latter is quite a 
tall grower. Its flowers are semi-double, of the rich- 
est shade of golden yellow imaginable, often with 
streaks of red in the petal. It blooms with wonder- 
ful profusion in June and is very hardy. 


Bulbs and Tubers in the Cellar. Examine all 
flower-roots stored in the cellar, from time to time, to 
make sure that they are not moulding nor decaying. 
If mould is found consider it an indication that the 
place is too damp for them, and remove them to a 
dryer place at once. If anv are decayed cut away 
the unhealthy parts and dust the wounds with dry 
sand. 


Yellow is a smaller 


Marguerites. These are what the florists sell under 
the name of Paris Daisies. ‘There are three varieties 
in cultivation the white, yellow and blue. All are 
good summer or winter bloomers. Plants for winter 
blooming should be procured in the spring, and 
grown on during the summer without allowing them 
to bloom. By frequent pinching they can be made to 
grow in compact, bushy form. 


Ants on Lawns. Several inquiries were made last 
season about methods for driving ants from the lawn. 
A correspondent writes me as follows: ‘Il have found 
that fine coal ashes sprinkled about their burrows 
will cause them to leave. I have tried it many times, 
always successfully, and without injury to the grass. 
Sifted ashes are best, but those fresh from the stove, 
shaken from the stove-shovel, will answer the pur- 
pose very well.” 


Hydrangeas. The size of pot or tub used must be 
proportionate to the size of the plant. Year-old 
specimens may have room enough in eight and ten 
inch pots, but older plants will require large pots or 
tubs if the most satisfactory results are desired. 
Plants not having sufficient root-room will give 
inferior flowers, though their size may be increased 


considerably by feeding with liquid fertilizers. The 
cellar is the place for the Hydrangea in winter, 
“Made Up” Palms. The term “made up” de- 


scribes plants which are composed of three or four 
seedlings. They are crowded together at the time 
of planting and appear to be one plant with as many 
crowns as there are plants. In this way a bushier 
effect is secured, especially if one large plant and 
two smaller ones are used together. By watering 
the soil well in which the plants grow they can be 
bunched together easily. These “made-up” plants 
are much more ornamental than single plants. 


Forcing Plants to Branch. There is only one way 
in which a plant can be forced to branch, and that is 
by cutting OW the stalk. The plant thus interfered 
with will make an effort to grow, and cithgr a new 
shoot will be sent up to take the place of the lost top, 
or several shoots will be sent out along the stalk. If 
but one starts cut it back. Keep up this cutting-back 
process until you have obliged as many branches to 
start as you think are needed. Persistency and 
patience will oblige the plant to do as you would like 
to have it do. 


Aphis on Asters. The aphis which has done so 
much injury to Asters for the past two seasons may 
be kept down by showering the plants with an 
infusion of Tobacco. Most dealers now keep on 
hand a very strong preparation of Tobacco juice 
which can be diluted with water, according to the 
instructions found on the bottles or cans containing 
it, and applied freely to the infested plants with 
excellent results. Do not depend on one application, 
however. It may be necessary to use it once a week 
during the early part of the season, and occasionally 
thereafter. 


The New Geraniums. Some of the newer varieties 
of geraniums are so far superior to the kinds hereto- 
fore grown that they seem to belong toa class of their 
own. A lot of imported plants were sent me for trial 
last spring. Many of these have blossomed. Allare 
good, and some are simply magnificent in size, form 
and color. Some of them have borne flowers over 
two inches across, with petals so wide that they over- 
lap each other, thus making a full, circular flower 
quite unlike the ordinary varieties, having narrow 
upper petals. Such superb scarlets, crimsons, pinks, 
salmons and vermilions I have never seen in any 
Geraniums before. 


Vines for Training on Trees. The Ampelopsis, or 
Virginia Creeper, is one of the best vines we have 
for this purpose, as it adheres closely to the trunk by 
means of its disklike tendrils. It soon completely 
covers the tree trunk it takes possession of, clothing 
it with foliage of a rich, bright green in summer, and 
of a dark crimson and maroon in fall. The Bignonia 
is very pleasing when trained up old trees, especially 
when in bloom. Celastrus scandens—the native 
Bittersweet —is also excellent for this purpose, but it 
must have some kind of support furnished until it 
reaches a height sufficient to enable it to take hold of 
the smaller branches of the tree. 








35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, 


MAKE YOUR LAWN 


IN THE NATURAL WAY BY SOWING 


Henderson’s Lawn Grass Seed 


(Avoid the use of Sod and all its attendant evils.) 


Our catalogue of “Everything for the Lawn” sent /ree on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 
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NEW YORK 








also packet of New Giant Fragrant Nasturtiums. 
friends. This advertisement will not appear 
again. Catalogue and Nasturtiums free. 


Magazine. It's the favorite. 


Try it. You'll surely like it. 
Sample free. 


Above is a special trial offer. 





PARK’S STAR FLOWER 


dot, A glorious new flower just found in the Argentine wilds. 
Free | 2nd, ‘Tropical but hardy, easily grown, grand for beds or pots. 
8rd, Kight ft. high; luxuriant leaves, 244 ft. long, 14 ft. broad. 
4th, Glowing masses of starry bloom, in huge clusters, all season. 
5th, Richly and deliciously lily-scented; open day and night. 
10 centa gets a packet of the seeds, Pars's Floral Magaszine, monthly, on trial a year, and 
Park's Novelty Catalogue, illustrated, offering this and a host of other good things in flowers ; 
8 trial subscriptions 25 ceuts. 


Geo. W. Park, B 25, Libonia, Pa. 


OF 350,000 floral homes are made brighter and happier every month by the visits of Park’s 
Regular price 25 cents a year. 


See engraving. 


See all your 




















A PHAETON FROM THE FACTORY 
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The Columbus Carriage and Harness Co., P. O, Box 772, Columbus, O. 


Write for catalogue, which shows at what a remarkably low price 
you can secure PHA:TONS direct from our factory. 
sell all kinds of high-grade Vehicles. 


» > eto . 
y Sa aaa between us and our customers. 
° $50.50 the profits. 


In buying a buggy, carriage, wagon or any kind of 
harness or horse accessories from our catalogue, you have a 
larger stock to choose from than any dealer can carry. 
purchase guaranteed. Money back and freight charges both 
ways paid if you are dissatisfied. 












We make and 
No jobber or retailer comes 
We sell direct. The customer gets 


Your 


Write for catalogue. 
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FLOWERS 3\()* 


——- Worth $1.25, delivered free. 
SPECIAL OFFER — Made to introduce our goods, 

all SURE TO GROW 

20 Pkts. SEEDS—*i"hloom this year 
1 Pkt. Double Chinese Pink. 
*  Onarnation Marguerite 


Heliotrope, mixed. 
Poppy — New Shirley. 





1 Pkt. Pansy — 10 colors, mixed 
* Beautiful Hybrid Begonias 
Washington Weeping Palin 
Mary Semple Asters, 4 cols 


Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed. * Umbrella Plant. 
* Boquet Chrysanthemum. * Giant Verbena, mized 
*“*  Porget-me-not —Victoria. Japan Morning Glory 
* (California Golden Bells * Petunia Hybrid Mixed. 


Lovely Butterfly Flower California Sweet Peas 





1 Pkt. Phiox Drummondii. 
Diamond Flower. 


23 BULBS—? Grand Pea- 
cock Iria, 1 DbI. 
Pearl Tuberose. 2 Butterfly Gladiolus. 
2 Hybrid Gladiolus. 9 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 
2 Kainbow Lilies. 1 Elegant Spotted 
Calla. 2 Climbing Sweet Mignonette 
Vines. 2 Splendid New Canna Lilies, 1 
Crimson, | Variegated. 
Return Check Good for 25 Cents 


On next order; 





also our 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE, 136 pages, 


Free with above 30c. collection. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 


Rose Growers, 


Box A, Weat Grove, Pa. CANNA 


10 Tea Roses 


BEAUTIFUL, EVERBLOOMING 
FOR 25 CENTS IN SILVER 


26 Cents In Stamps 

All strong growing and free flowering. 
MY“ TRICMPH” ROSE COLLECTION 
Contains only the choicest varieties, are 
rownon thete own roots and will bloom 
reely this summer, either grown in pots 
or planted out in the garden. I have 
over 300 finest varieties to select fromm, 
Every one first-class. 
7c Order Now. Don’t Wait 
ESENTS wy BARGAIN PLANT COLLECTIONS 
Tardy tron Clad Roses, live out all winter, . 25 cts. 
‘plendid Flowerin Gerantuma, double and single 2! 
arnation Pinks, the Divine Flower, asserted, . 2 
Shrysanthemuma, Prize-winning varicties, . 
assorted Plants for garden or pot culture, . 
sorgeous Coleus, charming bedders, 
rand Orchid Flowering Cannas, . ; 
weet-scented Dwarf Pearl Tuberoses, . 
ladlolus, the loveliest and prettiest of all, . 
Rainbow Panales, giant flowered kinds, 

8 Magnificent Palma, wort! $1 each next year, 
8 Beautiful Flowering Fuchslas, Ear Drops, 
6 Splendid Flowering Begonias, assorted, 
10 Mammoth Flowering Verbenas, 4!) colors, 


SPECIAL OFFER Any 6 Sets for $1.25, or the 

entire 15 Sets for $8.00, post- 
paid. The Best Bargain ever offered. Q77°Send for free Catalog. 
MISS MARTHA HISER, Kox 48, URBANA, OHIO 
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HOT WATE 


Heated, Complete 


*200 


es 
rie 
Lae 
By Our Plan we fur- 
nish all material on ™ = 
approval, fully guaran- Fm 
teed, including high- 
rade boiler, best radiation, all fittings and piping cut to 
it, up-to-date plans an directions to erect, to thoroughly 
and economically warm this house or any other of the same 
size for $200, FREE estimate of exact cost of old or new 
houses if you send plans or sketches. Ask for Home Heater 


Booklet. ANDREWS HEATING CO. 
1218 Guaranty Ballding, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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STEEL-ROD LAWN FENCE 
Keeps but sunshine and rain. Best for Lawns, 
Schools, Churches, Cemeteries, etc, Steel Posts and Gates. 
HARTMAN MFG. CO., Box 61, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Or Room 21, 3009 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue Free. 





CHOICE Sire WATER LILIES $1 


I will send 4 beautiful Water Lilies — 
My Selection of Assorted Colors 
WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
. Easy to cultivate in ore with 


full cultural notes, postpaid tor oe. 
Some of these plants are alene worth 
81.00. This rare offer is made to secure 
new customers for my world-famous stock 
of Nympheas, Sacred Lotus, Victoria Regin 
and Aquaties, ///u strated catalogue /ree. 
GEORGE i. MOULDER 
Lily Park, The Water Lily Specialist 

Box 7, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 


Handsome, durable. — 








Wormy Fruit 

and Leaf Blight 

of Ayples, Pears, “2 
Cherries and Plums “GY 
prevented; also Grape ‘* 
and Potato Rot —t 
spraying with Stahl’s 
Double Acting Excelsior 
Spraying Outhis Thou- 
sandsinuse. Catalogue, de- 
scribing all insects injurious 
to fruit, Free. Address 


WM. STAHL, Quiney, 11. 
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(5 Bie STRAWBERRY 
7 GIVEN AWAY 

We will mail you six plants of Corsican, 

biggest strawberry on earth, if you will 

send us lic. for one new sulys: ription to 


fireen’s Fruit Grower 


and Home Companton for «ix 
months. Established twenty years 
ago. It has 60,000 sulsscribers who say 
it's the best family fruit journal in 
America. Send for free sample copy. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
Rochester, N. VY. 




















’ Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS 


Is just what every one wants in the front Lawn; can 
be grown anywhere in the U.S. or Canada with our 
sure Blue Grass Seed, direct from the heart of the ideal 
Blue Grass Country of America. We mix no cheap 
Lawn Seed with our product. A trial pkg., guaranteed 
to germinate and make Green Grass, sent express pre- 
paid, to any part of the U.S. or Canada, on receipt of 
35c. for pkg. that sows 1300 sq, ft. ; or 0c. pkg. sows 
2500 sq. ft.; $1.00 pkg. sows 5500 sq. ft. 


KENTUCKY SEED COMPANY, PARIS, KY. 























KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel and 
iron. Cheaper than wood. 50 *. Catalog free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, x 0-106, Munete, Ind. 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir containing sufficient water 
to last 10 to 15 days. Plants thrive in them. 
Over 100 styles. 13 to 62 inches in height. 


$3.00 to $75.00, each 
Write for price list. 


WALBRIDGE & CO.., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Correspondents inclosing stamp v addressed 
stamped envelopes wii b¢ answered by mai 


Double Cream. The term “double cream" is 
applied to cream that has been twice separated, or 
cream that is unusually thick. 


Fudge. This is the proper name of the candy to 
which you refer. It is made from chocolate, sugar 
and milk, stirred up in a chafing-dish. 


Why Muffins Crumble. Indian meal muffins 
crumble because the meal is coarse and the mixing 
has not been well done, and probably because too 
great a quantity of meal has been used. 


Cottage Cheese. Pour boiling water into thick, 
sour milk; turn it into a cheesecloth bag and allow 
it to drain over night. Next morning mix with it 
salt, pepper and cream, and beat until smooth. 


Almond Paste. Tomake almond paste, blanch and 
dry the almonds; put a few at a time into a mortar 
and pound until they are reduced to a paste, adding 
now and then a few drops of rose water to prevent 
oiling. 


Nutrition in Eggs. Eggs are easily digested and 
nutritious, provided they are carefully cooked. The 
best ways of cooking are steamed, poached or soft- 
boiled. Omelets, perhaps, come next inorder. Hard- 
boiled and fried eggs are to be avoided, unless the 
yolk of the hard-boiled egg only is used. 


Rye Muffins. Separate two eggs; add half a pint 
of milk to the yolks, then add one cup of rye meal 
and half a cupful of wheat flour; beat until smooth ; 
add a teaspoonful of baking powder and fold in the 
well-beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in hot greased 
muffin-pans in a quick oven for about twenty minutes. 


Tomato Sauce. Put a pint of tomatoes over the 
fire with a slice of onion, a bay leaf and a little bit of 
mace; cook for fifteen minutes. Rub together one 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour; strain in 
the tomatoes; stir until boiling; take from the fire 
and add half a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful 
of pepper. 


Hot Cakes. Separate three eggs; add to the yolks 
half a pint of milk; mix thoroughly and stir in a 
cupful and a half of flour; add two level teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, and then fold in the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake on a griddle until 
brown. Whole wheat flour or half whole wheat and 
half white flour may be used. 


Vegetarian Luncheon. All sorts of fresh fruits may 
be put into the lunch-basket, also nut sandwiches and 
fruit sandwiches, Dates, figs and raisins may be put 
through the meat-chopper, moistened with a little 
orange juice and put between slices of brown bread 
and butter, Hard-boiled eggs sliced thin may be 
made into sandwiches. Cheese sandwiches are ex- 
ceedingly nutritious and palatable. 


Furnishing a Tea-Table. You may, if you have it, 
use a Renaissance cover on a mahogany table. It 
is prettier, however, to have small doilies under the 
little dishes and the teapot. For the table you will 
need a tea-kettle, a tea-caddy for the holding of the 
tea, a sugar-bowl, cream-pitcher, cups and saucers, 
teapot, two dainty little dishes for crackers or small 
thin cakes, and a pretty bowl to drop the tea-ball into 
as you take it from the teapot. | 


Macaroni Timbale. Boil three ounces of macaroni 
until tender, then cut it into very thin slices. Brush 
your mould or moulds with butter; line the moulds 
with the macaroni, putting it endwise against the 
moulds. Chop cold cooked mutton; season it nicely 
and add one or two whole eggs, just enough to bind 
it together. Now put this into the moulds, carefully 
pressing it into the macaroni. Stand these moulds 
in a pan of boiling water; cover the pan and stand it 
in the oven for twenty minutes. Turn the timbales 
out carefully and serve with tomato or cream sauce. 


Tomato Jelly. Cover one box of gelatine with half 
a pint of cold water and let it soak for half an hour. 
Strain one can of tomatoes; add a slice of onion, a 
saltspoonful of salt, a dash of red pepper, a salt- 
spoonful of celery seed or some celery tops. Bring 
this to boiling point, watching carefully, then add 
the gelatine and the juice of half a lemon, and strain 
again. ‘Turn this into small moulds and stand away 
to harden. Serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise 
dressing. To change this you may add about six 
chopped olives, chopped celery or finely chopped 
chicken. 


Pineapple Omelet is served either as a sweet or 
as a dessert. Beat four eggs without separating 
until they are light; add four tablespoonfuls of water 
and just a suspicion of salt. Put a tablespoonful 
of butter in an omelet-pan; when melted turn in 
the eggs. Have ready the pineapple, which should 
be grated and cooked with sugar, or sugared for 
some little time. As soon as the omelet is ‘‘set” 
put a little of the pineapple in the middle, fold over 
the omelet, turn on to a heated dish and cover over 
the remaining pineapple. It is better to have the 
pineapple a little warm as you turn it over. 


Coffee with Milk or Cream. I would hardly say 
that milk or cream took away the nutritious princi- 
ples of coffee; I doubt whether coffee contains any 
nourishment. It is a stimulant and may possibly 
save the wear and tear of tissue. But any mixture 
of milk or cream might be indigestible. If you are 
going to drink coffee, and are not certain whether or 
not it will agree with you, drink it clear. Milk that 
is simply heated and mixed with French coffee may 
be taken for breakfast, provided the person does not 
suffer from indigestion. It would not do, however, 
to take coffee with sugar and cream with other foods. 
The coffee would probably hinder the digestion of 
the other foods, and the sugar and other materials 
cause fermentation. 





Omelet with Peas. Have ready cooked and 
heated a pint of nice green peas; season them with 
salt, pepper and butter. Beat six eggs until thor- 
oughly mixed, but not light; add six tablespoonfuls 
of water, a saltspoonful of pepper anda teaspoonful 
of butter ; the butter should not be melted. Putatable- | 
spoonful of butter into an omelet-pan. When hot, | 
not brown, turn in the egg mixture. Shake over a | 
hot fire until the omelet begins to “set. Dust with | 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and, with a limber knife, 
lift the edge of the omelet, allowing the soft portion 
to run underneath. Shake again and continue until | 
the omelet is cooked. Put three or four tablespoon- | 
fuls of peas in the centre; fold over the omelet, turn 
it out on a hot dish, pour around it the remaining 
quantity of peas and send it at once to the table. 
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SWil 


Premiu 


Ham 


Are made from fine selected corn-fed_ porkers, 
the kind that produce tender, juicy Hams. They 
smoked with particular care in 
order to produce the famous Premium flavor. 
Approved by the United States Government. 








Packing Plants at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul 


Over Two Hundred and Fifty Branch Houses in the United States. 
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iInqguirers must give their names and addre 
Correspondents inclosing stamp yr addressed 
tamped envelopes will be answered hy mati 


Cooking of Cereals. It is not safe to eat cereals 
that have been cooked three, five or ten minutes. 


Peanut Butter is made by simply putting peanuts 


through a nut-grinder. Peanuts should be roasted 
not too brown. 


Cooking of Custards. Boiled custards become 
watery and curdle at the bottom when they are 
cooked too long. 


Sour Milk and Soda. When milk is sour and thick 
a level teaspoonful of soda will neutralize one pint. 
If the milk is only partly sour, not thick, half a tea- 
spoonful will be quite sufficient. 


Macaroni with Cheese. I should not think 
macaroni with cheese would be suitable food for a 
three-year-old child. Carefully stewed macaroni 
may be given once a week as a starchy food. 


Sauce Tartare is made by adding to half a pint of 
mayonnaise dressing three olives, a gherkin, a table- 
spoonful of capers, all chopped, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley and a teaspoonful of onion juice. 


Nut Butters. Almost any of the nuts may be made 
into nut butter. Almonds may be blanched and 
dried, being careful not to brown them. Brazilian 
nuts may be pared, Pine nuts simply washed and 
dried, and put into a nut-grinder. 


Soda and Cream of Tartar. When using these in 
cake where sweet milk is used, take two measures of 
eream of tartar to one of soda—for instance, half a 
teaspoonful of soda and a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar. They must be thoroughly blended, mixed 
with the flour and sifted several times. 


Barbecued Mutton. Cut cold mutton into thin 
slices. Put into your saucepan two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of stock and four table- 
spoonfuls of tomato ketchup. Make this boiling hot. 
Throw in the mutton; turn until each piece is coy- 
ered with the sauce and smoking hot. Serve at once. 


Cooking Schools. The tuition in cooking schools 
is usually one hundred and twenty dollars for 
the course, which is one or two years, as occasion 
demands. In the Philadelphia cooking school the 
tuition is one hundred and twenty-five dollars for the 
school year, but as a rule only High School girls are 
admitted. 


Whipped Cream. To whip cream have it very 
cold, of medium thickness and at least thirty-six 
hours old. You may whip it with a fork, an egg- 
beater or the usual whip churn. It will take about 
two minutes to whip a quart. The white of one or 
two eggs may be added to thin cream and the whole 
whipped together. 


French Dressing for green vegetables for dinner 
salads is made by mixing half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a saltspoonful of pepper with four tablespoonfuls 
of olive oil. Then add one tablespoonful of vinegar ; 
heat or shake until creamy and use at once. A little 
tomato ketchup, Worcestershire sauce or onion juice 
may be added by way of flavor. 


Cake Without Eggs. Unless vou use sour milk and 
molasses, fruit cakes without eggs are not very pala- 
table. Beat two tablespoonfuls (or two ounces) of 
butter and one cupful and a half of sugar to a 
cream; add one cupful of milk and two cupfuls of 
flour and beat vigorously; add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla and one teaspoonful of baking powder; mix 
well and bake in a moderate oven for about thirty 
minutes, 


Care of the Tea-Kettle. The alkali scaling on the 
inside of the tea-kettle may be kept off by simply 
keeping the tea-kettle clean. Do not forget that a 
tea-kettle is a utensil, and should be washed every 
morning on the inside as well as the outside. Care- 
ful housewives wash their coffee-pots every day, aud 
still they will allow their tea-kettles to remain on the 
stove for months without cleaning them on the inside. 
This is one cause of so much bad tea and coffee. 


To Make Cecils, put into a frying-pan two cupfuls 
of cold cooked meat chopped fine, the yolks of two 
exys, one tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of breadcrumbs, a quarter of a nutmeg grated, one 
teaspoonful of onion juice, one teaspoonful of salt, 
two dashes of black pepper, and stir over the fire 
until thoroughly heated. Take from the fire and 
turn out to cool. When cold form into balls about 
the size of a walnut, dip first in beaten egg, then in 
breadcrumbs, and fry in smoking-hot oil or fat. 
Serve with Béchamel sauce. 


Election Cake. Rub into half a pound of sifted 
flour five ounces of butter; add one cupful of sugar; 
mix. Secald one pint of milk and when lukewarm 
add one yeast cake dissolved and two eggs well 
beaten. Makea hole in the centre of the flour, pour 
in the milk mixture, stir in a little of the flour; cover 
and stand aside for at least three hours. Then beat 
in all the flour; add the juice of three oranges, 
a tablespoonful of cinnamon and half a nutmeg 
grated ; turn this into a greased round pan ; cover, and 
when very light bake in a moderate oven for one 
hour. 


Afternoon Serving. Dainty orange wafers are €x- 
ceedingly nice to pass with tea. A ginger or cila- 
mon wafer should be served with chocolate, and a 
plain unflavored one with coffee. You may, if you 
like, pass some little bonbons, like chocolate wafers, 
but you should not have any other refreshments at an 
afternoon tea. Remember that in these days elegance 
tends toward simplicity. The little chocolate wafers 
may be purchased at any grocery store for a dollar 
hox, the box holding eighteen. These are delig rhtfal 
confections to pass after having served tea or «* iffee 
and wafers. 


Boston Baked Beans. Allow to every quart of 
small white soup beans one pound of pickled pork. 
Soak the beans over night in cold water. In the 
morning wash them well in a colander. Put them 
on to boil in cold water. At the first boil drain this 
water off and cover them with fresh boiling water. 
Score the rind of the pork and put it in with the 
beans; simmer the beans gently until the skin crac ks. 
Take out the pork and drain, Put the beans into 4 
bean-pot (an earthen pot or pipkin with a cover), 
almost bury the pork in the centre of the beans. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt to one pint of the water 
in which the beans were boiled; pour this - » the 
pot and sprinkle with pepper. Pour over the top of 
the beans one large spoonful of molasses; put 0! the 
lid, then bake in a very moderate oven for 51x or 
eight hours. 
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Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
DR. GOODFELLOW, of the London (Eng.) Technical College, 


stated in a recent lecture that “the modern tendency to inter- 
fere with the natural properties and constituents of such a valua- 
ble food as cocoa is deeply to be deplored. The removal of the 
fiber and the excess of fat is all that is necessary to produce the 
most perfect food beverage known to physiologists, and the best 
cocoa from the dietetic standpoint is undoubtedly that which is 
perfectly pure without addition of any kind whatsoever.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


SKIRT BINDINGS 


The S. H. & M. Bias Velveteen 
and Corduroy Bindings are the only 
bindings specially and perfectly adapt- 

ed to the spring fashions in skirts 

—the long skirt, the drop skirt, and 

the short or rainy-day skirt. 

For the long skirt and the drop 
skirt they are particularly desirable, 
for the reason that they do not 

injure the shoe. 

For the short skirt they have no 
superior, not only because of their 
rich and elegant appearance, but on 
account of the protection they afford 
the skirt against the heel of the shoe. 














Economy 


S. H. & M. Bindings cost a little more in 
the beginning than cheap bindings, but 
are really the cheapest of all bindings. 

It is cheapest in the end to pay 7c., 8c. 
or gc. a yard, as this amount is small 
compared with the value of the time 
it would take to replace cheap, 
trashy bindings several times dur- 

ing the life of the skirt. 


It takes at least two hours 
i\\ f\ = to put on a new binding, 
\ and the best bindings —the 
NN 


N S. H. & M.—will not need re- 
NSS 


placing, and by the saving of 
cheaper, as well as much more satisfactory, in the end. 

















time and labor will be far 


The genuine S. H. & M. Bindings bear the registered trade- 
mark, S. H. & M., on the back or on the label. 
You will also find that in the best kinds of ready-made skirts 
there is a woven label, which shows that S. H. & M. Bind- 
ings have been used. 























ILIABLE,PREVENTS 
OF CORSET, 
AND UNDERLINEN = 
MADE ONLY IN HIGHEST GR ) 
MATERIALS, EXOUISITE ‘ae a 


FRONT DESIG 


SHAPES - 
TO FIT ALL FIGURES. 


eed 
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ve eTeAIGHT 
THE SI P eg ELEGANCE 


ALL MERCHANTS SELL THEM - 


#120 To $3.00 


THEY GIVE THE 

EXTENDED WAIS 
AND HIPS 

BONED WITH RUST-PROOF 


THE ONLY GUARANTEED 
RUST- PROOF CORSET 
“WARNER'S 


FOUR POPULAR STRAIGHT-FRONT STYLE 
HILDA THALIA * ANITA 


edi . 
Medium or long, Medium or Jong. 


OPHELIA 
i Extra quality, low bust. Superb materials. 
W +3 . BO i Low bust, long skirt. Medium or long. Medium bust 

nite, Drab, Black —$1.00. White, Drab, Black —$1.50. White, Drab, Black —$2.00. White, Drab, Black —$2.50 
Ask your merchant. for booklet giving the different styles, or send to 


N THE WARNER*‘ BROS. COMPANY 
ew York: 632 Broadway Chicago :* 207 Jackson Boulevard San Francisco: 526 Market Street 





A little green spear like a blade of grass, 
Came up thro’ the dark brown mould, 
And wondered why it had come at all, 
If the world was so windy and cold. 


But the wind blew strong, 
And the blade grew long, 
And throve in stress of weather, 
And found a lot of other blades. all growing 
big together. 


The first little blade asked the other blades, 
Whatever they meant to be 

When quite grown up and able to choose, 
Grain or grass or tree? 


So all the Spring they thought and thought, 
Until one fine warm day, 

They looked at each other and found their heads 
With much hard thinking had filled and swelled 

With fine gray matter that men call meat, 
And they all had grown into 


\.. Cream of Wheat 


ee We give an clegant picture of Northwestern scenery with 

* cach purchase of two packages of Cream of Wheat. 
Finely mounted on heavy dark mats 15x 17 inches; 
they are exquisite works of art, without advertising 
matter. Your grocer has them. 


% Cream of Wheal Co. Minneapolis 
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BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


THE DAWN OF THE LAST CENTURY 
SAW THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
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THE BEGINNING OF THIS CENTURY FINDS 
US THE OLDEST AND LARGES T AMERICA 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SOAPS & PERFUI! 


At 
it 


Familiarize yourself with a few of our Standard Articles 


here illustrated and put them on your Shopping List. You and 














your household have a use for some or all of them. 

Our Soaps, such as Cashmere Bouquet, Mountain Violets, 
Vioris, White Clematis, Turkish Bath, Shaving Stick and Tablet 
are all of first quality ; but different in price and perfume. 

The value of our Soaps is in their purity, washing properties 
and perfume, and not solely in handsome boxes and wrappers. 


For this reason we received the 


PARIS 1900 GRAND PRIZE 


for IOILET and SHAVING SOAPS, 
PERFUMES, SACHETS, TOILET WATERS. TALC. 
and DENTAL POWDERS 

















